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BIRMINGHAM NOVELLO’ 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1885. = a ; wel a 
ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


TUESDAY, veer THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
GUST 


25, 26, 27 





—— 





27, and 28. 


TUESDAY MORNING.—ELIJAH. scope NOVE aia 
TUESDAY EVENING.—-New Cantata by Mr. Frederic H. Cowen, Messrs. NOVELLO, EWER and CO. have the honou 


ettitled SLEEPING BEAUTY, composed for this Festival. And a to announce that during the ensuing season 1885-86) they 
MISCELLANEOUS SELE CTION, including Overture by Wagner. . bom ae i : a 
WEDNESDAY MORNING.—MOKS ET VITA. Composedex- Propose to give at ST. JAMES’S HALL, a series of 
pessly for this Festival by Monsieur Charles Gounod. . -erts u hove title 

WEDNESDAY EVENING.—New Cantata, by Mr. Thos. Ander. COMC€tts under the above title. 

atitled YULETIDE. VIOLIN CONCERTO, com sem by The most distinguished Solo Vocalists will be engaged 
Ir.A.C. Mackenzie. And SYMPHONY by Mr. Ebene: cer Prout and ar oor “iy ] ¢ oo > 
THURSDAY MORNING.—MESSIAH. an the Orchestra will be selected from the best Instru- 
THURSDAY EVENING.—A New Cantata, THE SPECTRE’S  mentalists i in. ‘hha Choise will be chosen: wileihe 
BRIDE, by Antonin Dvorak, compcosed expressly for this Festival. snentaiaaty ta. ne The C ; ee oe ha a 
Mr.Gladstone’s Latin Translation of KOCK OF AGES, composed by greatest care, anc 1 will consist of about 259 voices. 

Dr. Bridge, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 

FRIDAY MORNING.—New Oratorio. THE THREE HOLY 

CHILDREN, composed for this Festival by Mr. C. Villiers Stanford. Conpuctror, Mr. MACKENZIE. 

Beethoven's CHORAL SYMPHONY. 

FRIDAY EVENING.—MORS ET VITA. 










Principal Vocalists: Madame ALBANI, Mrs. HUTCHINSO ADIES AND GENTLEMEN wishing to join the 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Madame PATEY, Madame TREBELI ae meee A SES TUCEMEN ‘wieke Sapte 

Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. WADE, Mr. MAAS, Mr. SANTLEY, Choir should apply at once to the Choir Secretary, 
Mr. F. KING, Mr. WATKIN MILI LS, and Signor FOLI. - eee > ek 

Solo Violin: Senor SARASATE. Mr. STEDMAN, 12, Berners Street, W. 

Conductor: Herr HANS RICHTER. For all other particulars application should be made to 





Detailed Programmes 
_Rop ERT L. Impey, Secretary, 


are now ready. 
26, W aterloo Street, Birn 


HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. NOVELLO, EWER & CO.'S 





Messrs. NOVELLO, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 











September 8, 9, 10, and 11, 1885 BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT, No. 129, FIFTH AVENUE 
Patron: Her Majesty 1 Qui : zi , e 
Principal Vocalists: Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, NEW YORK. 











Miss HILDA COWARD, Madame PATE ye 2, 


ie EDWARD LLOYD! Me HARPER KEAIe _BKER 2 CRAMER & ( 
TON, and Mr. SANTLEY. Leader of the Ba Mr.. j.. T. h b. CRAMER “ COo., 
CARRODUS, Conductor, Dr. COLBORNE. | CONCERT AGENTS, 
September $.—Mendclssohn’s ELIJAH. LIVERPOOL. 








ember 9.—Gounod’s REDEMPTION. 


rember“) (Evening).—Spohi’s LAST JUDGMENT; Bach's) ST, JAMES’S HALL, MANCHESTER. 


STR ONGHOLD SURE. 







September 1o.—Dvorak’'s STABAT MATER: Mendelssohn’s 2AN IIBITION O! 

HYMN OF PRAISE. | A GRAND EXHIBIT oO! > 
bergen ae Handel’s MESSIAH. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND API LIANCES 
CONCERTS IN SHIRE HALL, TUE SD: AY, THURSDAY, and | will be held in the above Hall from September 25 till October 24 ne 
FRIDAS E \ EN INGS. Symphony in D I najor, No. 5 (Mozart). | under distinguished patronage. 

Wertures: ‘' Fidelio,” “Ruy Blas,” and ‘ 2.” New Cantata, / in PRIZE S for VOCAL C¢ ¥ } 














ST. KE VIN (Dr. J. Smith). Solo and Ct r SONG OF BALDERK Prospectuses and other particulars ma ation t 
C.H. Lloyd). The two latter composed yressly for this Festival. W. Ogden, Secretary, as above. 
Programmes, Tickets, &c., of Jakeman and Carver, Hereford.| y J J >DO”)TN “CONCERT 
Further information of Slee. and Rev. B. L. S. Manbege, Hon. Sec. R. B AN TOC N TE RPOINT’ Ss” CON Sie : 
i PARTY, for Miscellaneous Concerts or : Miss Bert! 





4, | Moore, Miss Clara Myers, Mr. Chas. 


THE 3 MUSICAL EXCHANGE (Limited), | %° 


Violin, Mr. Frank Arnold; Solo P ianoforte a a 






26, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. Gu Ernest. Terms and all particulars on PI yn ) 
CAPITAL, £20.000 Pierpoint, 28, Osnaburgh Street, N.W.; or to Mi . Ver t, 52, New 
. : as ote ees Hates Bond Street, W. 
Managing Director: Colonel HENRY MAPLESON, - : ~~ _-- : 
Secretary: Mr. ALFRED MOUL. ONDON CHURCH CHOIR ASSOCIATION.— 
Established for the Direction and Transaction of all Business Choirs desirous of taking part in the ANNU AL FESTIVAL 





ie m « +c Wien 2 on ral, } 
relating to or connected with Music and Drama at Home and Abroad, | on Turspay, November 3, at St. Paul's Cathedral, should make appli 


PETE eI = Gk RB eo onen every cation before August 17,to Mr. J. R. Murray, 3, Hungerford Road 
Pig Aone EXCHANGE CLUB ROOMS are open every Camden Road. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (Payable in Advance). |\7PHE INTERNATIONAL ARTISTIC ASSOCI A- 











Professional Members . ... One Guinea. | TION, for Assisting and Advancing V calists, Instrumentalist 
Non-Professional Members (limited in number) ... Two Guineas. | Composers 5, &e., will give SIX ,CONCE {RTS during th a mn and 
. . | Ss 
Members incur no liability beyond their Subscription. | Winter, at one of which cach Member will appear. _ Subscription, 
zi : ~ | kt Is.perannum. Particulars of Editor, The Professional, 9, St. Bride’s 
Cheques to be crossed City Bank, Bond Street Branch. E venue, Fleet Street, E.C. 


All communications to be addressed to the Secrrrary, 


New 
The The Musical E xchange (Limited), 26, Old Bond Street, London, W. bebe 






| [ ONDON CONSERVATOIRE of MUSIC 


Building), Porchester Square, Hyde Park, W., t! 














most complete and splendidly appointed Musical Coll 
(EMS OF THE O PER AS (T itle Registered). — and Cuketndeets in this comune. Scholarships and 
“A splendid concert,”’—Yorkshire Post. ductions awarded to talent. Prospectus free. 

a in concert-giving.” De uly Ne wii L ANSDOWNE COTTE LL, Director. 

“A distinct advance upon the stereotyped heme of ballad concert.” a - ares 
Leeds Mercury. ss | LANG: ASHIRE.— A SERIES of MILITARY 

Twenty Artists. Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and Choruses, with | BAND CONCERTS will be given at Preston and Blackbu 0, 
Orchestral Accompaniment. commencing in September next. Vocalists, Hume sig &e., d eaiean 

A Most ENJOYABLE CONCERT AT A MODERATE EXPENSE. ‘engagements should apply to the Conductor, Mr. E. Holland, i 


All particulars, Mr. Cantor, Church Street, Liverpool. | Cottage, Fulwood, Preston. Enclose terms and testimonials. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MISS VINNIE BEAUMON T (Soprano). 
(Compass, A to C.) 
fer Oratorios, Classical and Ballad an and Organ Recitals, or 
Festival Service s, address, Point House, Brigg, Lincolnshire, and 


7, Bedford Place, Russell Square, London, 


MISS BLACKWELL (Soprano). 
(Pupil of Madame Sainton- Dolby.) 
_Orches tral, Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &c., 4A Sloane Square, Ss. WW 


MISS F RASER BRUNNER (Soprano). 
or Oratorios, Operatic, or Ballad Concerts, address, 44, Icknield St. 
or Messrs. Rogers and Priestley’s, Colmore Kow, birmingham. 


MISS JENNETTA FRAZIER (Soprano). 
(Pupil of Signor Martinengo, R.A.M., S.C.R.) 
For Concerts, Italian Operatic Music, E nglish Oratorios, Songs, 
Cantatas, &c., 53, New Street, Birmingham. 


MISS FUSSELLE (Soprano). 
Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby, formerly her Assistant Professor 
Licentiate (Artist) of the Royal Academy of Music. 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., address, 37, Harrington Square, N. We 


MISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano). 
(Of the London, Manchester, and Newcastle Concerts.) 
28, Shelton Terrace, Lower Broughton Road, Manchester. 
MISS HONEYBONE (Soprano) 
(Pupil of Henry Parker, E ot , Professor of Singing at the Guildhall 
h ool, London). 
For Oratorios, pice Rees; Bridlesmith Gate, Notti: igh am. 








MRS. M: ASON (Sopr ano). 


Oratorios, &c., Coundon Street, Coventry. 


MISS FANNIE SELLERS (Soprano). 
Vor Oratorios, Concerts, &c., adc Iress, Crag Cottage, Knaresboro’. 
MADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano). 
Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 
MISS LOUISA BOWMONT (Contralto). 
(Principal of St. Peter’s, Manchester). 
Address, 51, Mercer Street, Hulme, Manchester. 
MISS LYDIA DAVIS (Contralto). 
(l’rom the Royal Academy of Music.) 
For Concerts or Oratorios. 56, Grant Road, Clapham Juncti 
MADAME TALBOL LEGG (Contralto). 
For Concerts, &c., 94, Lenthall Road, Dalston. 
MISS PATTIE MICHIE, L.A.M. (Contralto). 
(Pupil of Signor Schira.) 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &e, ., 68, Park Walk, Fulham Road, S.W. 


on 





MISS KATE MILNER (Contralto). 
(Of the Guildhall School of Music 
For Concerts, Oratorios, Lessons, &c., 77, or 
herd’s Bush, W. 
“MISS CONST ANCE POOCK (Contralto). 


For Oratorios, Ballads, &c., address, 68, Green Hill, Derby. 


‘MISS EDITH THAIRLWALL (Contralto). — 


(Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby.) 
For Oratorios, Concerts, Teaching, &c., 5, Provost Road, N.W. 


Mk. RICHARD EVANS (Tenor). 
For Concerts, &c. apply, 27, Claremont Square, Ww yee 


~ MR. HERBERT SCUSE (Tenor). 
Banquets, &c. 


Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, Operatic Recitals, 
22, Sutherland Street, London, S.W. 


HENRY COATES (Baritone). 


Ballad Concerts, Church Festivals, address, 1, Alpine 
Terrace, Union Road, Clapham, S.W. 


GORDON-HELLER (Baritone). 


sts. Novello, E wer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 














MR. 


Per Oratorios, 


MR.. P. 


Address, Mes 


MR. ALBERT BROWN (Basso). 
Yor Seti Ballad Concerts, &c., address, 75, Church Street, 
reston, Lancs. 


MR. EDGAR JUDSON (Basso). 
Angulus Terrace, Vhiteacre Road, Ashton- under- Lyne. 


MR. FRANK MAY (Bass). 

(Evill Prize Holder and Medalist of Roval Academy of Music.) 
vind the London Oratorio and Ballad Union under his direction. 
for Oratortos, Concerts, &c., address, 14, Hanover Street, W. 
MR. HENRY MEGGITT (Bass). 

“or Opera, Oratorio. or Concerts. ‘Terms moderate. Address, Haven 

House, Grimsby, Linco!nshire. 
MR. HENRY POPE (Bass). 
20, Bishop's Road, W. 
MR. RICKARD (Bass). 


For Qratorio, Cencerts, and Opera Recitals, address, Halifax, Yorks. 





| N R. 
ne the 


Road, Shep- 


MR. WALLIS A. WALLIS (Bass). 

“ Possesses a powerful voice of good quality.”—Yorkshire Post, 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &e, ., address, Willow Grove ‘Hall, » Leeds, 
NV R. E. DUNKERTON (Tenor), Lincoln Cathedral, 

Lichfield, Loughboro, Lincoln, August 29. 


Engaged: October 12, 13, 14,15, 16, Derby, Burton, Uttexeter, 
Cathedral, Lincoln. 


Fer vacant dates, address, 
NV Rk. HOLBERRY-HAGYARD (Tenor). is now 
4 booking Engagements for the coming Season. Engaged: 
August 5, Huntingdon; 27, 25, Cambridge; September 14, Birmingham 
(“Creation”) ; 29, Cambrid we; October 29, Northampton (" Rose 
Maiden’); January 1, 1586, Glasgow Choral Union, second engage 
ment (‘‘ Messiah” and Miscellaneous). For opinions of the press, 
references, 1 &Ey address, Trinity College, Camb ridy ‘ 
M R. ARTHUR ROUSBEY (Baritone), late of 
B Royal Italian and English Opera, Covent Garden, At liberty 
for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. ddress, $0, Guilford Street, Russejl 
Square, W.C. 


THOMAS 


month at Folkes 








aes 





during 
Bishop 


KE MPTON. 


tone, * Dettingen 


Envaged 
Te Deum”; 











| Stortfor Fg il and Concert; Bishop Stortford (Parish Church). 
- | Opening of the Chancel. At the above Concerts Mr. Kempton wiil 
| sing, “* Ra ige thou angry storm” (/éenedict) and “ O ruddier than tte 

cherry’ (Han !), with full orchestral accompaniment. For terms, 
| &e., and for Quartet Party, Address, 52, St. Pau!’s Road, Canon- 
| bury, Nw 


| M R. ERNEST A. WIL LIAMS. (Bass), of Crystal 
Palace and London Concerts. For Oratorios, Ballads, &c. ie “per. 
toire, Terms, &c., The Professional, g an dro, St. Bride's Avenue, E.G. 


| 

| ISS CLARA TITTERTON, Medalist, R.A.M., 
gi 

| 








First Class Certificate Socicty of Arts, &c., &e., receives 
VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE on mocerate terms. 
own residence. Schools attended. Miss 
s nts for Concerts and At Homes. 64, 
Pa ahicorwhs ick Road, Goldhawk Road, Hammersmith, W 


ISS F. LOCKWOOD, Harpist to the Carl Kosa 
eee: MISS C. LOCKWOOD (Medalist, R.A.M.), 
sons. 6, Frederick Place, Gray’s Inn Road, W.Cc 


| a for the 
| Les 






ms given at pupils’ 





& 
for Pianoforte Le 


R. JAMES PEC K, who for a great many years 

I was with the late Sacred Harmo Society y, solicits EMPLOY. 

MENT as a STEWARD at CONCERTS, or in ary capacity con- 

— with musical matters, such as music copyist, &c, 36, South. 
mpton Stree? ti “Strand, L ondon, W.C. 


| . ETT 1 
I R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates who 
| passed RECENT EXAMINATIONS for MUS. DOC., OXON, 























& T.C.D., MUS. BAC., CANTAB., December, 1854; MUS. BAC., 

| T.C.D., 1884; MUS. B AC. OXON., Cambridge rst Mus. Bac. (1$83, 

ISS4, and 1855 ;) ist = : Bac. Oxon 385, L.R.A.M (185) Loca! 

R.A.M. “ With urs’? (1881, 1882, 88 M. (every 
ECO. (July, 1535), 





Pupi!s have sometimes bee: 

Examinations (including 
nGOLD ME DAL S for excell 
ng at Manche 










nce in Harmony 
}. More than 
sxamir ns. ‘Theory, 
| Compositions by Post to 

stru ction in Singing, Organ, 
, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


— 

d Pianoforte Playi 
246 Gh eon ie been successful at Mus 
Orchestration, and Revision of Musi 
Correspondents anywhere. ew in 
and I Pic noforte. _Cambr idge House, 6 


R. F. 5. KARN, Mus. I 


Candicates for Mus Examinations by 

















sac., Cantab., prepares 
Successful 





post. 











results at Coll. of Orga s't minations, 188:.° T s very mode 
rate, Address, Cobham, Surrey. 

T elton, by CORRESPONDENCE, for the 

Musical mina ations held by Trinity | Colle ege, London, the 

ists, Preceptors, and s. Single 






and Co, 


Suigects taught. 


} Full particu lars 
Deptford, London. 
M kK. ARTHUR J. GREENISH, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
1 F.C.0O., A.R.A.M., gives Organ and Pianoforte lessons. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, &c., taught personally or by 
correspondence, Candidates prepared through post for Musical 
Examinations. 23, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
R. R. STOKOE, Mus. Bac., Cantab., F.C... 
gives ORGAN and *PIANOFO RTE LESSONS. Harmovy, 


Counterpoint, Composition, &c., taught personaily or by post. Terms 
moderate. 14, Down Street, Piccadilly. 


R. C. FRANCIS LLOYD, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 


IVI Tates. 7.0... gives LESSONS in HARMONY, COUN. 
TERPOINT, &c., by post. Adc dress, Market Place, South Shields. 


= elds, 


R.W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. 
OCs, 











in Composition, teaches Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, 
by Correspondence. Ashburne, Derbyshire. 


R. CROW, of Ripon Cathedral, teaches HAR- 
MONY, COU NTE RPOINT, FUGUE, &c., by Correspondence. 


| by post in HARMONY, COUNTER: 

POINT, COMPOSITION, &c., on a new pa highly successful 
system. Terms very moderate, Address, A.B. C., Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W 
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in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, | Ale WANTED, for Christ Church, Kensington 

&c., by Correspondence. MSS. Revised. James J. Monk, | (near the Gloucester Road and High Street Stations). Must be 
good Reader. Two services on Sunday, and one weekly Choir Prac 


48, Oxford Street, Liverpool. 


IANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT. — 
Lady gives LESSONS personally or by correspon avg 
Ciasses for beginners. Address, A. Mus., 15, Dover Stre et, Be ‘iccadilly. 


H A. HARDING, Mus. Doc., 
° Aus. 








Doc., Oxon., 
wea 


L.N 
TERPOINT, INSTRUME NTATION, GUE 
dence, and Prepares Candidates for Musical Examinations, 
Dr. He Harding, Sidmouth. 


AAR. Cc. E. MILLER, Organist of St. 


and FUGUE by correspon- 








Augustine’s, 


L Watling Street, E.C., receives PUPILS for the ORGAN, 
HARMONY, &c. For terms "apply by letter to the church. 

YOU NG L ADY, with R.A.M. Certi ficate for 

en to an ENGAGE MENT as MUSIC 

Family. u , Piano, English 





aje gan 
Thedding\ worth, 


Burton, 


"Rug aby. 


and F ‘rench if necessary ¥. E. 








ISS ESTHER BU id. R.A.M. (holding three 

Medals and Certiticate for Pianoforte playing and Teaching), 

wishes for ENGAGEMENTS. Schools attended. Testimonials 
from high authorities, 134, New Kent Road, S.E. 


REQUIRED, by the Daughter of a retired Govern- A 


ment Officer, afrer the Midsummer Vacation, pectin g 
MUSIC GOVERN 
Harmony. 
and Honour Cert 

Address, M. L., 1, 


good 






“ESS ina HIGH-CLASS SCHOO 

ate of the R.A.M., and holds pes ! 

tes from Trinity College and 
110n Road, Lavender Hiil, S.W. 





Marr 


\ USIC SCHOOL.—CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 6, Upper Baker 
Street, Regent’s Park.—Head Music Mistress, Miss’ Macirone, late 
Professor of Royal Academy of Music. Fee, three guineas per term. 
Children from & to 13 allowed to begin and continue for two guineas pe 
term, Pupils not in the school pay an entrance fee of one “aide, 
The fees payable in advance. The next term begins October 1. 
Pupils entering then will be eligible for Schola urship to be given by Sir 

. A. Macfarren in M 
in their names to Miss : Macken. 

F. J. HOLLAND, Chairman. 

in the CI TY —Mr. W. 

GOOLD, Organist and Director of the Choir of St. RR 
ate, .C., and Organist and Choirmaster of Broxbourne Parish 
ch, Herts, has VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS. 
., address, W. T. Goold, 4, Pomona Place, Fulham, S.W. 


RGAN PRACTICE (in the City) upon a com- 
plete instrument. Three manuals and independent pedals, | 
&e.; blown by _engine, Willis, 29, Minories, 


RGAN PR ACTICE.—Three manuais and | >edal | 
Organ, 18 stops, blown by Hydraulic Engine. Terms, strictly 
taclusive, ‘ONE SHILLING PER HOU R, at Blennerhasset’s Site 
School and Studio, 1a, Vernon Street, Pentonville, W.C. 
Manufacturer of THE PERFECT HY DRAULIC ENGINE 
supplying wind to Organs of the largest dimensions and the sma alle est 
Harmoniums. Cheapest, simplest, best, and most effective. 
Particulars ‘and estimates as above free. Inspection invited, 


(CHonR BOYS.—W ANTE 1D 


/ read Music, and with good Voices, for St. Mary-at-Hill. 
according to ability. Good Musical E ducation given. Apply at the 
Church, Eastcheap, E.C., on Fri lay evenings, at half- past six o'clock. 


ws TED, a first- rate SOLO BOY. Good reader. 


Services mostly morning. Salary, zs. Also, a BASS | 








RGAN LESSONS 



























VOCALIST (not Baritone). Salary, £20. Ay pply, 1 Rev. E, BE: Taunton, 
St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater. 
REBLE.—WANTED, a good SOLO BOY. 
None but ¢ : 


Large Salary. 


- ood Voices need apply. 
E. Robinson, 19 


pe tha Park, N. 


‘SOPRANO WANT ED, 
\ in S.W. of London. 
Street, Dorset Square. 


V ANTED, Two YOUNG W OMEN, who can sing 

from Notes, and are competent to take part in a good Choir, 
as ATTENDANTS ina COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
tocommence at £18 a year, \ 
dresses, 


y Bhi msoll Koad, 


for P resbyterian 


No Organ. Apply to Precentor, 31, Milton 


vith board, lodging, washing, and uniform | 
Apply to Dr. Rogers, Rainhill, Liverpool. 


OPRANO and CONTRALTO (Pupils of Mr. Fred. 
» Wa ulker, ¢ 1.5.M.) wish for RE-ENGAGEMENT, together or 
Separate, in Cieacch or Chapel Choir. A. R., 51, Wellington Road, 
Forest Gate. 
LTO.—A PRIVATE GLEE SOCIE EY 1S 
desirous of meeting with a gentleman to complete a double 
: en tices fortnightly. A fair reader indispensable. Please 
. K, care of Bates, Hendy and Co., W albroc ok, LC. 
S r, MARY. 1 
BASS VOICES REQUIRED for the Voluntary Choir of this 
Church. Music, Anglican. Choir, oe Mr. Burgess Perry, 
On. Sec., Woodhouse Eaves, Crouch End, N 














aa Hornsey Rise.—ALTO, TE NOR, a and 


Address, | 


TWO BOYS able to | 
Salary | 


F.C.O., O., | 
gives LESSONS in HARMONY, COUN- | 


Pupils wishing to join Violin Class to send | 


ote ANTED, 


lor terms, | 










Church | 


! 
Wages | 





tice. Five weeks’ holiday in Augu “? sand September. 
Apply to Choirmas ter, 1, Bath Place, 

LTO WANTED, for West-End Church. 
4 salary given to a competent man. Apply, 
Webster, 115, Marylebone Road. 


HOIR.—A London spice ASTER 
desires ENGAGEMENT froa 1 September. 
trainer. Good Organist. Excel ent t references 
23, St. Bride Street, E.C. 
S CHOIRM.: \STE Rv Ww rhere t there i is an Organist. — 
r. thoroughly competent ( ur ENGAGE- 


MEN as above, in London or s 
Dhodraaster, care of Mitcheli and Co., 


Salary, £15. 


Good 
by letter, to Mr 
( (Tenor) 


Thorough Choir- 
J. Cowen, Standard, 

















leet St., E.C_ 


HE Dean and Chapter of Bristol will have occa- 








sion to appoint an ORGANIST for the Cathedral early in 
October. Applications for the Office should be sent in to the Dean 
before the end of At 








RGé ANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 

for Morton Parish Church, Dumfriesshire. Salary, £49 per 
. Apphcations, with testimor nials, &c., to be lodged, on or before 
gust 18, with the Rev. J. H. Oswald, The Manse, Morton, Thornhill 


A*™ ORG ANIST and CHOIRM ASTER is wanted 
for the fine Parish Church of Loy 7 of Salary, 

Well-trained voluntary ay hoe iced Superior two 
manual Organ, twe 
} ay services an 
nities for obtaining 
Church wardens, Low 

























A PERMANE ENT ASSISTANT ye ANIST and 
LA CHOIRMASTER is REQUIRE D for a City Ch Dut ies, 
Sunday morning and evening (full cl arsals 





weekly. Must be experienced in training Addewe. ‘stating 
stipend required, W. T. Goold, 4, Pomona Place, I ‘ulham, S.W. 


Wy Ante ED, beginning | of October, OR GANIS1 
and CHOIRMASTER, ‘or the Parish Church of Launceston 
to Vicar of Launceston for particulars. 


~CHOIRM ASTER (S 

DEPUTY ORGANIST, for the 

Lancashire. Must be an experienced mz 

character, and a Churchman. Ane nt g for an energetic 

man. Salary, £50. For full particulars, ape ly, stating age (with 
J. H. Rawdon, Vicarage, Preston. 


testimonials), to the Rev. Sastry 
ae 4} 2D, ORGANIST, to Train Choir. Psalter 


Apply 


and 
hurch of Preston 
ptional personal 


(Surp sliced) 








Redhead: Hymns, Ancient and Modern. Salary, £23. App! 
| ¢0 the Vicar, Weedon Bec, Northamy ptonshire. 
RGANIST.—VACANCY, on November I, at 
(Catholic), Newe j 





St. Dominic's Priory Church 

New three-mar g: by Willis. 
should have 
vice { artls . Sale 
ry Rev, Father t. Dominic's, N 


og ORGANIST and 
de i edia _ENGAGEMENT in London. 
Cumberland Street. S.W. 


CHOIRMASTER. | 

man, h important post, 

Performer and 

id Cathedral music. 
tiate, care of J. 

pherd’s Bush, Le 













yn- Tyne. 


CHOIRMASTEK 


or 
Prior, weastle-< 


Severa 
and Mz arried. 

Aged 31. Good Chur 
class credentials, for 14 y l 
| Choirmaster, accustomed to Gregori 


| educated, and belongs to g¢ good famil 
Esq., Nairn Hou se, Loftus Road, She 
| AX experience 1 ORGANIST and CHOIRM: ASTER 

is secking an APPOINTMIE:NT in London or suburbs. Ex 
| cellent testimonials. Would deputise. Address, W., | Beck enham 
Road, Penge. 

EPUTY ORGANIST. — Advertiser 

Sundays “ ave, and is ged ea to act as abov 
| former. N xe Havelock, ige, 3elve dere. 


( RGANIST desires APPOINTMENT 


Good experience. 
Choirmaster. London, 


| RG: ANIST 

















has SIX 


Good per- 








Amateur. 
Accustomed to good services and to act as 


S.W.. district preferred, H. bL., Messrs. 
| Novello, Ewer and Co, Queen Street, E.C. 


“PHE ORGANIST of Keble Colleze. Oxford, wishe: 
to DEPU ya a August and September. Address, 
Newport Vicarage, Ess 


SSIST ANT ORGANIST or MUSIC TEACHER 














-A Young Gentleman wishes to cive his services as the above 
in return for board and lodging, and sufficient opportunity to improve 
him: elf. Address, H. K., Messrs. Novello & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 
oe eel MUSIC-MASTER of two Prep aratory 

chools for Charterhouse, and late Organist of Godal 
Parish Church, is open to DE PUTISE during the SUMME Rk 
VACATION (August and September). Sea preferred. Address, 


A. B., St. Anne’s Villa, Farncombe, Godalming. 
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RGANIST, aged 21, desires ENGAGEMENT, in Wy 45 FS. a SITUATION in a MUSIC. 

ornear London. Address, H. Adcock, Queen’s Road, Watford. SELLER’S or PUBLISHER'S. Town preferred. Eighteen 

ba re ATH months’ good character from present situation. Good Pianist and 

YOUNG MAN is willing to give his SERVICES | Salesman, and also able to do Bookkeeping. Address, G. L. 0,, 
gratis for the use of an Organ. For particulars apply to H. F., | 13, Homestead Road, F ulham, S.W. 


care of G. A. Shackleton, Davenhill House, Albrighton, Wolver- ARTNE RSHIP or SUCCESSION. mn “Young 


hampton. 
ede ce renee. Man (25), having a few hundred pounds at his disposal, wishes 
ANTED, Fi irst- class TUNER, with knowledge | to INVEST the same ina MUSIC BUSINESS. Is 1 good Tuner, 
of hesmiiasek Organs and Harmoniums. References, salary } can read music well at sight, and has had eleven years’ experience in 
required, age, and experience, to J. Herbert Marshall, Piano and| the trade. Principals only treated with, and strictest investigation 
Music Depot, Leicester. will be required. H. R., York House, Seal, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


IANOFORTE TUNER WANTED. Must be al [GOR DISPOSAL, Valuable MUSIC BUSINESS, 
first-class hand, steady, and industrious, Apply to Mr. Henry situated in beautiful Seaside Town. No opposition. Increasing 
Farmer, High Street, Nottingham. Returns, Stock (comprising about seventy carefully sclected Pianos, 
aruarewes ( " Lease, book debts (mostly secured), large Tuning Connection, 


UNER and REP: ATRE R W ANTE 2D, to Assist in | &c., for £2,000. Principal or Bolietior only dealt with. Address, E,, 














country connection must be experienced and of gentlemanly Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 
appearance and address. State salary required, R. Klitz and Son, i ———_—__——— 
Music Saloon, Lymington, Hants. Dover.—By order of the Executors of the late Mrs, Algernon Perkins, 


] rata ag O be Sold by Auction, by Messrs. JAMES B, 

\ \ } AN TE D,: a SI a U AT ION ; as ;TU NE R. ‘Highest TERSON and “SONS, at No. vf Waterloo A to Dover, 
ke references, or as Tu “ae” and Assistant combined. , Could on Tuurspay, August 6, 1885, at 10.30 precisely, with the-valuable a 
——a business. A. H., Messrs. Novello and Co., 1, Berners costly contents of the RESIDENCE, a powerful and fine-toned 
male : Chamber Organ, by Hit and Son, London, with two manuals of 56 
i" > M > ‘yp | notes each, separate pedal organ of 30 notes, 5 stops on swell and 5 on 

ANTED, by an experienced PIANOL ORI E great; in weer candeume i of bird’s-eye mz mt with decorated 

i and HARMONIUM TUNER and REPAIRER, a RE-| front speaking pipes, in condition equal to new. On view on Tuesday 
ENGAGEMENT. | Address, C. J. L., in care of Mrs, Lockyer, | previous to the sale. Catalogues obtained of D. Robb, Music Ware- 











Carn Brea Cottage, Wyndham Street West, Ply1 nouth, house, Castle Street, Dover. 
: Pte s ~ Be = MUSICAL WORKS—Ancient and Modern. Full Scores and 
testimonial. H. A. Hobdi ay, Jol om St reet, Stratford- -on- Avo ei | Orchestral Parts of scarce and out-of-print Works—Vocal and Instru- 





mental—for Violin, Flute, Violoncello, Organ, Concertina, Harp, 
Guitar, &c. A large Stock of Scarce Old Music. Kobinson’s, 95, St. 
Martin's Lane. Removed from 369, Strand. Catalogues, two stamps, 


wel Earcsmn ARRIOTT and WILLIAMS, Academy House, 


nO PIANOFORTE MAKERS, DEAL ERS, a and Oxford Street, W., MUSIC PU BLISHERS and Genera; 


| 
i ANTED, SITUATION as TUNER, RE-| 
| 
| 
| 
| 295, 
WHOLESALE AGENTS.—A first-class TUNER = and | MUSIC W AREHOUSE. Composers’ Works Revised, Engraved, 
| 
| 
| 


GULATOR and REPAIRER. Good references. Accus- 
tomed to the outdoor trade (abstainer), Address, F. Joy, 
, Gibraltar Street, Sheffield. 





TONER is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Well up in outdoor work. | and Published in the best style and at lowest charges, and afterw ards 
T horoughly u understands retail and wholesale trade. Address, letters | offered for sale. Estimates free. Approved MSS. purchased. Private 
only, Z. Y., 35, King Street, C ide, Rooms, with use of Pianos for Professors’ teaching use, or for practice. 


DL ANOF OR T E T U} 9 XC om n leading London | Flute, Banjo, Guitar, and all instruments; Singing, Harmony, &e. 
Firm, DESIRE S RE-ENG AGE ME NT. Out- door ' experience. |} PIANOFORTES by all Makers for Sale (cash or three years system). 
Address, M. D., 32, Camden Road, N.W | VIOLINS (old and new), Strings, &c. Value not to be excelled. For 


= Sry ee 5 —— | terms, lists, &c., apply, 295, Oxford Street, W. 
OUNG MAN, with Musical abilities, is open for - = st Oe 
_ENGAGEMENT as PIANOFORTE TUNER. Four years'| T[MPORTANT TO MUSICSELLERS. — Having 
experience in Organ Tuning, Voicing, &c. Can show off Instruments, the largest varied stock of Music in Europe, orders received in the 
and would make himself useful. At Inventions Exhibition since open- | jorning are executed the same day, or if in stock posted immediate! 
ing. Disengaged, middle of August. Highest references. Apply, | jf re eed Macmialicondaplicaton i j fates 
Organo-Piano, The College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. q London :  Weic seni, 60, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


IANOFORTE TUNE! uires a SITUS ON eee PATOL RS See ae z SEA 
Fee ee MANAGE oe ne har Lenn | AUTHORS WORKS CORRECTED, REVISED, 





Lessons given by highly | qualified Professors on Pianoforte, Violin, 














South of England, or would not object to Italy or Colonies. Many | and PRINTED _ despatch on moderate terms. Quotations 
vears’ experience with the firat London Firms, and an accomplishe d | given on receipt of MS 
Musician. Address, Mr. Darch, Winchmore Hill, N. London: B. W ILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Wy RTE, STPUAT TON as TUNER. Out-door D ALMAINE’ S PIANOS, from £10. D’ ‘Aimaine’s $ 


preferred. Competent to Tune and Repair Pianofortes. American Organs from £5. All full compass. Warranted fi 





American Organs, an 1 Harmoniums. Served full apprenticeship, | ten years, Carriage free and all risk taken. Easiest terms aercaeea: 
Total a stainer. cg references. Apply, J. B., care of Heard and Established 100 years. Old Pianos repaired or taken in exchange, and 
Sons, Music Gallerie: Truro. liberal prices allowed. Any instrument exchanged within three y 








TOR STING]. Sane. SNA | and the price paid allowed for it if one of a ‘higher class be taken. 
DIANOFORTE TUNER seeks an ENGAGE- | 2n4,the price paid allowed for it 


MENT. Good references. Steady and reliable. Harmoniums 


























Aansess, a oor iwer and Co. 1, B derners St., W. RGANS.—W. BEALES and CO., Steam Works. 
pV 1D RT ISER is open to an ENGAGEMENT as : Limes Road, West Crovdon, supply specifications for any 
L PIANO TUNER, Thor yughly understands American Organs | Sized Organ; also Repairing, Rebuilding, and Revoicing. Organs 
and Harmoniums. Good references. Address, Z., 4, Herbert Place, | tuned by annual contract or otherwise. Moderate prices and quaiity 
India House Road, Lower Barton Street, Gloucester. of work guaranteed. 

Pigsr -CLASS TUNER and REPAIRER desires} \ 7 ESSRS. W. E. HILL and SONS are showing 
permanent ENGAGEMENT. Steady, practical, and reliable. L among the musical exhibits at the Inventions Exhibition, 
Factory experience. C, W. » Novello, Ewer and Co,, 1, Berners St., W. | VIOLINS, CASES, BOWS, &c., entirely of their own manufacture, 
a ea > INIT’ fawphala nr | to which they invite the attention of visitors. : 
7OU NG MAN secks EMI LOY MEN r (w hole ot The prices of similar Violins to those shown by Me . W. E. 

y spare time), Amateur I ianist, with slight knowledge of other | }yi}] and Sons at the Inventions Exhibition are / 15 each. 
Hetty BUA Writer of Dance and other Music. Further particulars] “The prices of their English Violin Cases shown in mahogany. 
of H. Pershouse, 23, Milton Road, Gravesend. satinwood, rosewood, amboyna, maple, oak, Xc., line d with velvets and 





RE -ENG: AGE MEN TW AN 7 ED by 3 a a Young M Man prashes of art colours, from 4 to 7 guineas each. Ww fesdour St, W 


X in the MUSIC TRADE. Town or Country. Good “Pianist, 
and can read Music well at sight. Three years’ good character from JAME S CONACHER AND SONS, 
present Situation. Address, A. Woolf, 4, Paragon, New Kent Rd.,S.E. 

vi 190r8 ~ rel a) a tyr i C 
M‘ SICSELLER’S ASSISTANT.—Young Man ORGAN BUILDERS, 
seeks SITUATION in Country (West) MUSIC WAREHOUSE. BATH BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD. 

Good Pianist and Organist. Address, D. T., Novello, Ewer and Co. 
TI? > . . . : : M Bradford ical School Exhibition, 1882. 
Tk AVELLER, having high-class Connection with | 94 Ni Spestheations and Busmates fos of char ~ _— 
Country Music Trade, wants ‘good Commission to work with Ascariniiss e eee ied: Pate 5 —— 


Pianos. Highest references,_N- Arnold,9, Saville St, Portland FLW: | 7 RASS, REED, STRING, and DRUM and FIFE 


OT ANO and MU SIC. —SITUATION WANTED, BANDS, PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS, supplied at 
by Yon ng Man (23). Good accountant. Full knowledge of | wholesale prices, at J. Moore’s, Buxton Road, Huddersfield, Prices, 
Catalogues, Pri actice socuiied for finishing tuning. Highest refer- | with drawings of every instrument, post-free. Music for any kind of 











gto, band, Patronised by the Army, Navy, and Rifle Corps, 





eaces, T vat Benin, Morley’s, 27, High Street, Ke 
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CCURATE METRONOMES, 1s., _ post-free. 
Rudiments of Singing, 1s. per dozen. Singing-Class Tutor, 
yth edition, 6d. each. D. Scholefield, Trinity Street, Huddersfield. 


IOLINS, TENORS, VIOLONCELLOS, and 

DOUBLE-BASSES, by Craskr.—The whole STOCK of the 

great maker on SALE at Edward Crompton’s, 54, Barton Arcade, 

Manchester. N.B.—Three beautiful specimens to be seen at the 
Alexandra Palace Exhibition. No better were ever made by hands. 


RGAN, by JoNE s and Son, now standing in Holy 
Trinity Church, Bournemouth, to be DISPOSED “OF to pe 
room for a larger instrument. 9g stops on great, 7 on swell, and 3 on 
pedal organ; compass, CCtoG. Address, Kev. Canon Eliot, Holy 
Trinity Vicarage, Bournemouth. 
RGAN for SALE.—A fine-toned CHAMBER 
ORGAN. Two manuals, 8 stops and couplers, independent 
bourdon pedals. To be seen and particulars had, T, R. Willis, 29, 
Minories, E C. 





HANCEL ORGANS for SALE. No. 1, £75; 

No. 2 Full particulars on application. Each Organ 1s in 

excellent condition, and a written guarantee given if required. 
Fincham’s Organ F Factory, 150, Euston Road, London. 


WO-MANUAL ORGAN (CLovGcu and WaARRE? 
Sliding pedal attachment; foot and hand blowers; 14 stops 
swell and grand organ. Suitable for small Church or Chamber. £80. 
Letters to G. M., 9, College Terrace, Belsize P ark, London, N.W. 
RGAN. ‘Two Manuals (54 notes in each); five 
stops; mahogany case; gilt front pipes; hand and foot blowers: 
pedals. £18. RGAN. One Manual (54 notes); five stops; painted 
mahogany case; front pipes; pedals. £10. Lloyd and Co., Organ 
Builders, Nottingham. 


RGAN for SALE (nearly new).—8 stops with 

bourdon, 14 octave German pedals, mahogany case, illuminated 

front. Price £45 if sold at once. Room wanted. W. Hudson, Park 
Row, Nottingham. 


EW ORGAN, suitable for Church or Chamber. 
Also several SECOND-HAND ORGANS. W. E. Richard- 
son, Central Org an Works, Hulme, Mancheste re 


RGAN. Gilt Front, inlaid Case. Height 8 ft., 

width 4 ft., depth 2ft. Four Stops and two spare Slides. Few 

pipes missing, and others need re pair. Suit amateur builder to com- 

plete. Price: 5 guineas as it stands. Apply, by letter only, to Clavier, 
11, Myrtle Road, Acton, W. 


HURCH ORGAN for SALE. One 

eight speaking stops. Maker, ELiiotr; two stops 

Bishop. Apply to Organist, Hayes, Middlesex. 
offer. 


HURCH ORGAN 


2, £85. 











manual, 
inserted by 





for SALE. Two manuals, 















12 stops, 3 composition pedals, 24 octaves of pedals. Price £140. 
Apply to N. Heins, Broad Street, Hereford. 
N SALE.—A Second-Hand ORGAN, to make 
room for anew one. Great organ contains small open diapason, 
stop diapason, viol di gamba, flute, principal, fifteenth, Juialira, 
trumpet; swell organ, tenor C, open diapason, stop ‘Gane. 
principal, fifteenth, mixture, horn, clarinet ; pedal organ, open 
diapason, 16-ft. and bourdon. Pric Apply, Churckwardens, 
Parist hc i t 
ODOLP HE ORGAN “fot SALE. 19 Stops, 
6! complete Sets of Reeds in troughs, 3 Knee Pedals, Transpos- 


ing Keyboard. Very powerful and superior toned Instrument, used in 


Priory ‘Church, Malvern, during reconstruction of Org ran. Cost 80Gs.; 
cash price, 30 Gs, including carriage and packir ‘Apply to Mr. W. 
anist, Malvern. 


INSWORTI YS PERFECTION ACTION and 
ORGAN PEDALS for PIANOFORTE. Almost new. 
6 Guineas. Address, Dr. E. W. Taylor, F.C.O., Stafford. 


ARGAINS.—To be SOLD, Two Cotiarp 

Cotrarp Full Se RT GRANDS. Ordinary F 

35 Gs. (cost 150 Gs.); Iron Frame, 75 Gs. (cost 175 Gs.); or 105 C 
Bo th in excellent — ition. Also Two-manual E stey ( 

(cost r20Gs.), Apply, C. Hodson, 









with side- 
Ret ord, Notts. 


RAND PIANO. Very old and all to pieces. 
bd What offers? May be seen. Swan Brewery, Walham Green, 
O LADY VIOLINISTS.—For SALE, a very 
fine CREMONA VIOLIN, by NichoLtas AMATI. Magnificent 

tone, written warranty. Apply, at ro, High Street, Wood Green. 


1 goatee US. 


pair. 
blower, scarcely used, 70 Gs. 


—The attention of Professional Players is 





lly invited to the “ NEW MODEL,” which is unri 
valied for equality of tone throughout the entire scale. N.B.—Every 
instrument guaranteed free from weak or faulty notes. 3. Sharpe, 
Professional Obocist and Musical Instrument Maker, Puds ey, near 
eeds, 
RCHESTRAL DRUMS. Tune with Key. ~ Deep 


Copper Shells. Nearly new. Write, H. Wilkins, 8, Pavement, 
Clapham, London 





For particulars state | + 


| 


| 


| 





Mr. Stedman’s Musical Agency 
(Established for the transaction of all Musical 
Business, Professional and General), 


12, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
TO CONCERT-GIVERS AND ENTREPRENEURS 





GENERALLY. 
R. STEDMAN begs to inform Projectors of 
1 Concerts, Managers of Operas, Operettas, and Entrepreneurs 


generally that he is prepared to arrange for large or small parties of 
artists of all positions in the profession, and for Concert Tours. All 
details of management undertaken without the slightest trouble to 
those favouring Mr. Stedman with their wishes. Terms upon 
application. 


TO THE CLERGY. 


R. STEDMAN begs to inform the Clergy that 

he has established a REGISTRY of ORGANISTS, CHOIR- 

MEN, and CHORISTERS seeking APPOINTMENTS, which is 

open to their i inspection, and they are invited either to call or to write 

stating their requirements. From his personal knowledge of the 

qualifications of Organists and Singers, Mr. Stedman is able to give 
the Clergy valuable “information as a guide to selection. 

CHURCH FESTIVALS arranged and carried out in all details. 


CHOIR-BOYS. 


M R. STEDMAN is prepared to supply good SOLO 
oe for Church Festivals, Choral Weddings, Con- 
certs, &c. 





MUSIC FOR BANQUETS, &c. 
R. STEDMAN undertakes the music (and ali 
the necessary details) for Banquets of City Companies, Masonic 

Lodges, &c., at the shortest notice. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHOIRS. 
N R. STEDMAN is prepared to provide CHOIRS 
4 and ORCHESTRAS for the performance of Oratorios and 
Cantatas. fea 
R. STEDMAN will be happy to advise his 
lients upon all professional matters, confidential or otherwise, 
either rs letter or personally by previous appointment at his Offices, 
12, Berners Street, London, W. 


M USIC ENGRAVING.—Authors’ works Engraved 
, and Printed in the best style on the shortest notice. Estimates 
Akerman and Attwood, 7, Upper John Street, 





and terms post-free. 
Golden Square, W. 


USIC legibly > TRANSPOSED at 6d. per page. 
Manuscripts copied. Professional, care of Messrs. Cocks and 
Co., 6, New Burlington Street, London. 











CE SAP ORGAN MUSIC.—Write for list. Clegg, 
Traffor 1 Street, Rochdale ee 
Rk. WILLIS (established 1827), Maker and 


IT, 


Importer of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium Reeds, 








Music Strings, Wire, igs Violins, Concertinas, &c., 29, Minories, 

London. List for star 

Me ee ORG AN Ww ORKS. —- — Speci fications 
made out for Organs. Rebuilding, Repairs, Voicing, and 





Second-hand 


el 


Tuning 
Organs and Materials 


ELL ¥ and CO., PIANOFORTE and HARMO.- 
NIUM MAKERS (to Her Majesty), 14 and 16, Mortimer 
Street, London, W. 

Kelly’ s Organ Harmoniums are the “only instruments ” of English 
manufacture that gained “ any award” at the Dublin and Paris Exhibi- 
tions. 

A liberal discount for Schools and Charitable Institutions. 

Three hundred Second-hand Pianofortes by the leading makers, at 
all times very cheap. New Pianos (warranted), in elegant Walnut or 
Rosewood es, from 19 guines 

The Trade, Merch ants, and Ship pers supplied. 





g by — Artists. Pipes and Fit 
T. Willis, 29, Minories, Lond 











Y7IOLIN STRINGS.—Finest Italian, three firsts, 
post-free as sample, for thirteen stamps. — Alphonse Cary, 
Newbury. 


DAMS'S P. \TE NT THU MB- REST for V IOLIN 
LOWS. s power, lessens labour, roves tone, greatly 
assists learners a Price 2s. 6d.; post, 2s. 7d. A. W. Adams, 
Hickman Road, Penarth, Glamorgan. 











Auction Kooms specialty tor the sate of Musical Property. 
any ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
a Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES 
of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every 
month. Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, 
Trade Stocks, Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may 
require. Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or 
Private Sale. Terms on application. 
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VIOLIN AND BOW 


MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 


WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF PATENT 


From Romer, Papua, AND NAPLES. 


A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS, 








. a 3 . . } 

Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists. | 
1 

| 


51, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 


No OTHER ADDRESS. 


ee Se ae 


Paris UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1878.—CLass 13. | 
Orricer oF AcADumy (ine Arts), 1884. 


Gold and Silver Medal, PARIS, 1878. 
Gold Medal, ROME, sie, 1880, a 


CH. J. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 


VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, AND BOW MAKER, 





Gold Medal, PARIS, 1879. 
nd Two Diplomas. 


PARIS, 10, RUE DU FAUBOURG- POISSONN NIE£RE, 10, PARIS. 





The celebrated Violins and Violoncellos for Soloists, which, since i. 
the adoption of the new system, are the only approved. Recommended | 
and played by the greatest masters; among others, Messrs. SIVORI, 
MARSIK, HOLLMAN, LEONARD, ARMINGAUD, Miss MARIE 


TAYAU, &c., &c., Messrs. MASSART, SAUZAY, DANCLA, | Gamba 


¥RANCHOMME, M AURIN, CHEVIL LARD, JACQUARD, &e., 
Professors at the Conservatoire of Music, Paris. 
_Catalogues s and te stimonials post-free on application. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO’S 


PRIMERS 6. 


OF 


MUSICAL BIOGRAPH y) 


JOSE PH BENNETT, Organ ; 





NOW READY 
HECTOR BERLIOZ 
FREDERIC CHOPIN 


ROSSINI | No. x. 


” 


CHERUBINI MEYERBEER 
ONE SHI LLING EACH. 


, 


’ 


PROSPECTUS, 

Some years have passed since Mr. Joseph Bennett began, in Tx 
Musica. Times, a series of biographical notices which are still ior 
from ended. ‘1 ginal purpose was a limited one—namely, tothrow 
light upon the personality of famous musicians by means of extracts 
selected and arranged from their letters and other writings. Hence 
the series had for iirst title ‘‘ The Great Composers, sketched by them- 
selves.” 

Consequent upon the remarkable favour with which the notices 

ed, it was determined to extend their scope, and, while 

it the Masters’ own testimony, to deal with each 

subject in acomplete biographical form, as far as allowed by the limits 

necessarily imposed. The words “sketched by themselves” were 
therefore dropped from the title. 

It was further resolved to make additions in the case of the com- 
posers dealt with under the original idea, and to issue the notices 
separately as “ Primers of Musical Biography.” 

The intention of ‘‘ Novello’s Primers of Musical Biography” is to 
convey, as clearly as the limits of an elementary work will allow, ajust 
idea of each composer’s personality, and to record the principal events 
of his life. Knowledge of what a man is helps the understanding of 
what he does. These little books may serve, therefore, as a first step | |_| 
towards acquaintance with the genius and compositions of the masters | N 
to whom they are devoted. ’ 

For the copious extracts made from letters, &c., throughout the| » 
series, no apology is offered. They are the best material upon which 
to base an estimate of character, 



















The most portable 





International Inventions Exhibition, — 


Stanps, Nos. 


3,782 AND 3,699 


(Near Willis’s large Organ), 


1% SPORKR 


a9 


ADJUSTABLE = CHIN-HOLDER 


Can be adjusted to any height or set to any angle, to suit all player 
rices from 6s, 


sf gle, player 
MU SICAL S TRINGS FOLDING AND TELESCOPIC MUSIC STAND 


(Bennett and Cary’s Patent) 


stand yet invented, can be folded small enou gh to 


fix in lid of an ordinary violin case. Prices from 10s, 6: 





Sole Manufacturer of the above 
ALPHONSE CARY, Newsury, Berks. 


Violins by Collin-Mezin, Verini, also genuine old Violin. 


1S | A. HUNTER & SON 
V I O LI NS | a just made some very important Improvements in the construc- 


ion of Organs, and 


CHAMB ER FOR COUPLING 
show these improvements, 
the Tubular Coupling Chamber. 
Organs built on this principle are :— 


have patented 


a 
an Organ having been — * 0 
and to illustrate the special advantages 
Some of the special advantages i 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 





1st.—That as the Couplers do not affect the Keys, a uniform touch 


is obtained. 


2nd.—That they act more promptly than any ordinary arrangement 


can; and 


3rd.—That they require no extra pressure of wind, and, conseq juently 
there is no extra cost to maintain them, 

The Clergy, Protession, and Organ Builders are respectfully invited 

ARTISTIC HOUSE to inspect the Organ at the Factory, 6 


The following is a description of the Org an built on the Tubs 


Swell to Pedals. 


Sub to Great. 
Sub to Swell. 











sA, High Street, Clap 











Principle by Messrs. A. Hunter and Son : 
GREAT ORG CC toC. 
1. Open Diapason . 8 ft. | ve Principal ... aes wa 7h 
. Rohr Fiote ae 6. Flute Har : 
. Duiciana ie. ON ine 7. Piccolo H 
eee OD os 
Swett Orcan. CC toC. 
. Double Diapason .. 16 ft. | 12. Voix Celéstes 
” Geigen Principal 8 ,, | 13. Geigen Princi 
4 Lieblich Gedact.. S,.' ta Mixture (2 ranks 
. Gamba ie shen Ogi ee Cornopes in 
“Prpat ; OrGay. CCC to F. 
Open Diapason. . 16 ft. | 18. Violoncello 
. Bourdon ... re i ZO vs | 
CourLers. 
Great to Pedals. Super to Swell. 





Unison Swell to Great. 
Sub Swell to Great. 
Super Swell to Great. 


Three Composition Pedals ta Great Organ; three do. to Swe! 


NINE 


aint not, fear 
he Sabbath B 


one double-action Great to Pedals. 


SACRED DUETS 
FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO, 
COMPOSED BY 


HENRY SMART 


” 
not. is 
ell, ” 


There was joy in Heaven, | No. 6. Where the weary are at 
2. The Lord is my shepherd, | 
1» 3+ When brighter s 
f F 

© 


rest, 
7. Vox Matutina, 
8. By Babylon's waters 


gy. Evening. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
London: Nove.LLo, Ewer and Co. 


FOUR SACRED DUETS 


FOR SOPRANO VOICES 
COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 


No. 1. 


te 
» 4 
BP 





o.1. After the rain. 
2. Out in the suns 


» 3- I love all things. 


Remember now thy Creator. 


. Do no evil. 


And who is he that will harm you? 
Cast thy bread upon the waters. 


RICE ONE SHILLING. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
London : Noveti 0, EWrEr and Co. 


TWELVE VOCAL DUETS 


FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO 
COMPOSED BY 


CIRO PINSUTI. 


Boox I. 


No. 4. Ising because I love to sing: 


hine. is 


5. Passing away. ; 
6. The voice of the waterfall 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Nove.Lo, Ewer and Co. 
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The largest Organ Pedal Manufacturer inf NEW FOREIGN PUBLICAT IONS. 


“the W orld. ence 


BACH, P. E.—Presto from D major isiaiade Arranged for 
Two Pianofortes, eight hands, by J. Knorr = 


hw) ttt BEETHOVEN.—Kondino for Wind Instruments. Arrar 
FACT ‘ns Two Pianofortes, eight hands, by J. Knorr... . 

; BOHM, C.—“ T ‘rinzchen.” Anea Piesatut > 2 
. ! 7 4 } i 1CO% — “Inthe Twil bay » 323, No. rag oo Pianoforte 
d ui /V/ ~ “Dear Home. Landler. Op. 325. For Pianof 
— “ Love song. ’ vO. I. For P ianoforte 
— “Das Deutsche Jah Twelve 




















ARE THE 





for Three Female Voices and Soli. "(Guna wore ds.) net 

ae — “ A March Night.” Song. For One Voice, with Pianoforte 

B E S | —— “Tis Spring-time.” Reve» For One Voice, with Piano 

B. w —— ‘‘ The Demon of the Song. For One Voice, with 
_Pianoforte one pa se ki 

AND ONLY RELIABLE —— “Waldtraut's For One Voice, with Piano 








-—— “God guard tt ‘ ” For One Voice, with Piano 
HMS, J.—Drinking Glee. For Six mixed Voices, with 


Actions x Orean F edals |e: ag al jr Panofoie an 





Harmonium, by W. J. Westbrook = pa = a 
FOR ALL FAUCHEUX, A.—Souvenirs de Grétry. “Two easy Duets. 
| For Two Violins .. . Se +. each 


—~ GRU TZM, \CHE R, F.- Comectution Hyma. Op. 65. For 
PIANOFORTES (22 ek 
 araees » for Cello ; and Pianoforte ‘se ona aes 

HARTMANN, E.—Six Song S. For One Voice, with Pia noforte. 


) Two Book a 
ne auf Naxos.” ‘Cantata. , wrOe 








(German word 








CavTiox.—Ainsworth’s Patent Organ Pedal At- 






















tachments are the only ones which should be used, 7 lillie aia ais 
as they are positively the only ones which do not in es ns 
the least deteriorate the Tone or Action of Piano- Ballad for Violi: rchestr 
forte. —— va Orchestral Parts... a - “eS a 
For Violin with Pi forte 
Ainsworth’s Organ Pedals and Patent Actions are | — H.—Italian Love T 1g. At 


1 Pianoforte by t the A r ane 
. For One Voice wi 















used by Organists and Organ Students in almost! ,., ,. 
every town and village in England, and are much] “¢ 
used in Scotland. They are moderately used in |- 
Ireland and Wales, and are being exported con- | 
tinually to every part of the globe. The Organ 
re lals and Patent Actions are made by a most 
nproved steam machinery and specially made tools, 
ohh guarantee great accuracy in working without | 
having recourse to complicated fittings. A careful | 
examination of Ainsworth’s Lists (with reference | 
numbers and explanation) will, we doubt not, clearly 
prove to any one the true “Perfection” of hi 


*ianoforte 





rte. Op. 7. 





daritone voice with Pianoforte. 





re from Op. 113. 
y W. J. Westbrook 

For Pianoforte . “es 
Op. 335. For Pianoforte... 
Op. 336. f 








Melody. Op. 3; 
F or Pianoforte . 


nventions. Op. 349 rte 
P. 34! 





tion Symphony. ed for 
. Hermann ... ; ae 

. 113 and ry. For Clarinet, 
Arranged for Violin, Cello, and 


HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 
RECEIVED. 


‘Mr. Ainsworth (Fellow of the Society of Science) ret 
has most ingeniously arranged his Organ Pedal Sea io Pianofo oe aioe ieee 


Attachments for Pianofortes, so as to allow their 
being locked (when not in use) by simply drawing 
outa stop. The Organ Pedals can also be removed 
and replaced at will. The most valuable arrange- 
ment, however, is that of perfect freedom, there 
not being even a possible chance of sticking or 
getting out of order.” 


POLL ITZE R ‘A.~"Sen Capric s for Violin Solo ron “ 
RADECKI, C. von.—Sacred Concerto for Guo and Cello. 
Op. 3 - ‘saa sen ove ose - ine aes aes 
RAVINA, H.—Caprice Elegant. Op. 43. For Pianoforte 
—- Allegro Classique. Op.94. For Pianoforte... ie 

RiE MANN, H.—Preparatory School for Phrasing. Pianof 


Y + x y ’ ee udies. T Boo eee . eee 
PURCHASE AINSWORTH’S, — "Sis Sonatina for the Pianoforte.” Op. 32 


! 

| 

| SARASATE.—Spanish Dan Books v., vi. Vili. At 
THEY ONLY ARE PERFECT. 











as Pi anoforte Duets or Soli by Th. Kirchner . 


i SAUVEUR, T.—Twenty-four Technical Studies for Cornet 





7 i pistons. Two Books ae : ee oe ows each 
Trade and i -rofe ssional Terms liberal. SCHOLZ, B.—Sy: phony) in B major. Op. 60:— 
Full Score.. 3 , ae net 
si _ Orchestral Par ts, fs ee " 
> Arranged asa Pianoforte Du a 
YoU ARE KINDLY REQUESTED TO WRITE FOR SCHUMANN.—Complete works edited by - Clat sa Schon 
Eighteenth issue, containing Overtures “Julius Ca 





InLusrRarep Price Lists. and ‘Hermann and Dorot hea 
Mes ‘“* Faust.” In Full Score, comple a wes ; 
POSTAL ADDRESS TINEL, E.—Bunte Blitter. Six Pianoforte pieces. Op. 32 ... 
+. pects ZWEIGELT, M.—O gliicklich wer ein Herz gefunden. Song, 
i LN N’' OU » aa > QQ with Pianoforte and Cello (German words). aun “ 
JOHN AIN SW OR I H, I . S.9., — Waltz for Pianoforte Duet. Op. 7 aie 
— Four Songs. Op. 8. For One Voix ice, W ith Pian forte 
MENDELSSOHN HOUSE, (German weras) 


Sold at h alf price, if not marked net. 


BRINSCALL, CHORLEY, ENGLAND. LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





d Scenes from Goethe 

















e popular Songs and { Choruses 


Arran sed tor Two » Pianofortes, 
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“TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Presipent: THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 








SESSION 1885-86. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

1. Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge.—The next examina- 
tion will be held on December 11, 1885. 

2. Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music (Piano- 
forte, Singing, &c.) will be held on various dates. 

3. Higher Examinations for Diplomas and Special Certificates will 
be held in January, 1886. 

The above Examinations are open to all Candidates, whether 
—€ of the College or not, and without restriction of age, sex, or 
creed. 


CLASSES AND LECTURES. 


MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 28. 
Students (Professional and Amateur) are received for a complete 
course of musical training or for a single study. The following is a 
list of the subjects taught, with names of Professors :— 
Harmony.—Gordon Sz vunders, Mus.D., Humphrey J. Stark, Mus.B., 


C. W. Pearce, Mus.D., James Higgs, Mus.B. CounTerpornt,—H. J. 
For 


Stark, Mus.B., James Higgs, Mus.B., C. W. Pearce, Mus.D. 
AND ORCHESTRATION.—E. H. Turpin, L.Mus., TCT, Sivsicas 


Acoustics (University Lectures).—W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.P. 
Pranororte.—-Bradbury Turner, Mus.B., Miss Alma Sanders, F. G, 
Cole, L.Mus., T.C.L., G. E. Bambridge. Lady Benedict. Orcan.—W. 
Pinney, M 3.,C. E. Willing, F. G. M. Ogbourne. Ficurep Bass 
Priayinc.—E. H. Turpin. Soro Sinainc.—A. Visetti, J. C. Beuthin, 
J. H. Nappi, Wallace Wells, Miss Kate Steel, C. E. Willing. Tue 
ART OF PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT.—C, E. Willing. VioLtn.—J. 
T. Carrodus, L. Szczepanowski. VioLonceLLo.—E. Woolhouse. 














Frute.—John Radcliff. -A. J. B. Dubrucq, W. M. Malsch. 
Crarinet.—H. Lazarus, Ernest R. Lockwood. Horn.— 
T. E. Manp. Orcnestrat CLtass.—George Mount. Musicav His- 


tory.—E. H. Turpin, Sicut-sincinc.—W. G. W. Goodworth, 
L.Mus., T.C.L. CHorat Ciass.—F. G. Cole, L.Mus. Vocat anp 
AvuraL Puystorocy.—C, E. Armand Semple, B.A., M.B. Voice 
Propuction (Lectures).—A. Visetti. 

The Fee for the Three Studies (say Pianoforte, Singing, and Har- 
mony) is Five Guineas per term, and the charge for a single subject 
ranges from Half-a-Guinea upwards. 

Regulations, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and all particulars 
can be obtained, post free, by addressing the Secretary, Trinity 
College, London, W. 
f the Acc ademical Board. 


By Order of 
Just put ‘ished. — 
OVERTURE 
(IN MEmorrAmM) 
FOR ORCHESTRA 


COMPOSED by 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


IN C 















Pianoforte Arrangement by My tes B. Foster. Solo : 
Full Score, 15s. net ; Orchestral Parts, 13s 
Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 


gaia 
NOVELLO’S 
TONIC SOL-FA SERIES 


(UPWARDS OF 340 NUMBERS NOW READY). 


W. G. McNAUGHT. 


New Works by the most eminent composers are constantly being 


added to the Series, 
New List Fo U POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Lon vile alae LLo, Ewer and Co, 


SONGS 


Worps 


TWELVE 
With ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
COMPOSED BY 


SIR W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Op. 23. : ; _ Op. 35. 
No.1. Musing on the Roaring No. 7. Indian Love. 


of 


. Winter’s Gone. 
2. May Dew. 9g. Dawn, Gentle Flower. 
3. Forget-me-not. to. Castle Gordon, 
4. To Chloe (in Sickness). | 11. As Lonesome through the 
5. The Past. | Woods. 
6. Gentle Zephyr. | 12. Sing, Maiden, Sing. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING; 
Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
Also separately, folio, price rs. 6d. each net 
London: Novetro, Ewer and Co, 


Ocean, 





MORLEY’S VOLUNTARIES 


FOR THE 
ORGAN, HARMONIUM, OR AMERICAN ORGAN, 
Edited by Humpurey J. Stark (Mus. Bac., Oxon.) 
17 Books now ready, 1s. each; Post- free, 13 stamps. 


MORLEY’S SCHOOL SONGS. 


Girls’ or Boys’ Voices, especially arranged for use in Schools & College: 
Edited by Humpnrey J. Stark (Mus. Bac., Oxon.) 
Section A.—Two-part SonGs. 
12 Numbers now ready, 4d. each; Post-free, 44d. 


MORLEY’S PART-SONGS. 


Edited by ALrrep J. Catpicort (Mus. Bac., Cantab.) 
Price Fourpence each number; Post-free, 44d. 
Iso in Tonic Sol-fa Notation, price 2d. cach; Post-free, 2d. 
TO ANY PART OF THE Wor_p. 


EXTENSIVE Lists POST-FREE 


W. MORL EY & CO., 269, Regent Street, W., & 70, Upper Street, N 


NEW ORGAN MUSIC 


LEFEBURE-WELY. 


SIX OFFERTOIRES, Op. 34 


EDITED AND ADAPTED bY 
JAMES PARTRIDGE, A.R.A.M. 
I.- A minor 4s. ] 3.—B flat wo Beuhs: © vos ~ 
2.— - 3S. | 4.—D 48. 16. F ee 4 





B ROW N, ARTHUR HENRY. 


Select compositions from the Great Masters 
67. Aria . 
68. Ariain B flat and Adagio in B minor 
69. Valli profonde ae abe ie 


oo onio a chin i 3 o 
P a 





70. Mia speranza... i : 
ae ae be ve luppl 3 
72. Duetto ... a us nas Mendelss ohn). 


Padre perdona, * Aria’ Adolfo Hasse f ? 


_E “DWIN- ASHDOWN i: ANOVE R SQU AR B. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


EIGHTEEN SONGS 





MPOSED BY 
1 ae ML ACKENZIE 
Op. 17 and 31. 
Compietc, Cloth, 7s. Gd: ov, in’ Three Books, 2s. 6d. each. 


BOOK I. 

Phyllis the fair .. fs ee 
It was the time of roses .. : 2 
Light slumber is quitting the cepetid ais 
O, hush thee, my babie .. Sir Walter Scott 
The earth below and the Heaven above harles Grant. 
If love were what the rose is .. Algernon Swinburne. 

BOOK II. 
What does little birdie say ? ) (A) Lord Tennyson. 
What does little birdie say ? J (B re Lord Tennyson. 
Of all sweet birds.. a ; ee ..Peire Vidal. 
Lift my spirit up to thee.. x ‘is Charles Grant. 
Russian Love Song ae . J. Arthur Blaikie. 
While my lady sleepeth (Op. 1 J. G. Lockhart. 
The Song of Love and Death Lord Tennyson. 

BOOK III. 
The first spring day (Op. 17, No. 1) 
When I am dead (Op. 17, No. 2) 
A Birthday (Op. 17, No. 3) ae! 
Up with the sail (Op. 16, No. 1) 
O roaming wind (Op. 16, No. 2) J. Logie Robertson. 
Something sad (Op. 16, No. 3).. J. Logie Robertson. 

LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


Robert Burns. 
Thomas Hood. 
Frederick Locker 





‘ia. 2) 


.. Christina Rossetti. 
. Christina Rossetti. 
.. Christina Rossetti. 
J. Logie Robertson. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1885. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED, ‘ON AUGUST io, BY 
NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


CH. GOUNOD 
MORS ET VITA 
A SACRED TRILOGY. 
Paper cover, Gs.; paper boards, 6s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
ANTONIN DVORAK 
THE SPECTRE’S BRIDE 
A DRAMATIC CANTATA 
Op. €4. 
The English Version by the Rev. J. Trot 
Poem by kK. J. Ersen,. 


3s.; paper boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 5s. 


rseck, D.D., from the 
Paper cover, 
F. H. COWEN 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 
A CANTATA 


Poem by Francis HueErrer. 
ev cover, 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 3s.; cloth gilt, 4s. 
T. ANDERTON 
Y aa X PN x 
YULETIDE 
A CANTATA 
The Words by Jutta Gopparp. 
aper cover, 2s. Gd.; paper boards, 3s.; 


i cloth gilt, 4s. 


DR. J. FP. BRIDGE 
ROCK OF AGES 
(JESUS, PRO ME PERFORATUS) 
The Latin Version by the Right Hon. W. E. Giapstone, M.P. 


BARITONE SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA. 
Paper cover, Is. 
E. PROUT 
SYMPHONY (No. 3) IN F MINOR 
Op..22. 
Full Score, 30s.; Orchestral Parts, 25s. 


Pianoforte Arrangement, four hands. 


A. C. MACKENZIE 
CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN 
Op. 32. 


Full Score, 21s.; Orchestral parts, 21s.; Edition for Violin and 
Pianoforte, tos, 6d. 


LOVE LOST ON EAR 


ScENA FOR TENOR, 


TH 


The Words written by T. Spencer. 
Two Shillings net. 
LONDON : NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


Just published. 


NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S 
PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


EDITED By BERTHOLD TOURS. 





No.13. COMPOSITIONS BY WOLLENHAUPT. 
» 14. COMPOSITIONS BY WOLLENHAUPT. 
» 15. COMPOSITIONS BY WOLLENHAUPT. 


Price ONE SHILLING EACH. 
Or, IN One VoLtume, CLoTH Git, Four SHILLINGS. 
Lists of Contents, Gratis and Post-free. 


London: NovE.Lo, Ewer and Co. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES 
AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
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THE LONDON MUSICAL SEASON 
By Henry C. Lunn. 

Since the commencement of our records of the 
London Musical Season in 1863, Italian Opera has 
always claimed our first attention, not by right of its 
intrinsic attraction, but by the necessity of acknow- 
ledging that with the rich patrons of music it stood 
as the foremost institution of the country. That it 
had but slight effect upon the progress cf real art was 
perfectly known to all who watched the steady growth 
of music adapted to the tastes and circumstances of 
the people outside this exclusive aristocratic circle; 
but up to the present year the change in public 
feeling has not been sufficiently pronounced to justify 
us in casting aside the custom we have so long 
followed, and bringing to the front a lyrical establish- 
ment the abstract excellence of which, apart from its 
nationality, has enabled it to compete so successfully 
with its foreign rival as to compel it either to retire 
from the field—a result at first seriously contem- 
plated—or to give a late and brief season, supported 
by the efforts of a single prima donna. Commencing 
its performances at a time when the usual Italian 
Opera prospectuses were formerly anxiously looked 
for, the Carl Rosa company at once secured large 
audicnces to listen to works sung in the language of 
the country, and placed upon the stage with a degree 
of completeness in every department which could not 
but satisfy all who came to hear the music, rather 
than to pet the vocalists. The speedy production of 
Goring Thomas’s ‘ Nadeshda”’ and Massenet’s 
‘*Manon” proved that the management had no 
intention of relying entirely upon operas already 
well known; and the unexampled success of the 
season sufficiently evidenced that Mr. Carl Rosa has 
not only ‘supplied a want.’’ but supplied it so well 
as materially to increase the demand. The merits 
of the two operas mentioned have been sufficiently 
discussed in our columns, and it remains only to say 
that the works selected during the season from the 
répertoire of the establishment have been generally 
well cast, and produced with the minutest attention 
to scenic effect. The principal artists, Madame 
Marie Roze, Madame Valleria, Madame Julia Gay- 
lord, Madame Georgina Burns, Miss Josephine Yorke, 
Messrs. Joseph Maas, Barton McGuckin, Ludwig, 
Leslie Crotty, Snazelle, and indeed all the members 
of the company, have proved themselves, during an 
arduous season, thoroughly reliable and accomplished 
vocalists ; and next year, when a new opera by Mr. 
Mackenzie will be produced, there can be little doubt 
that Mr. Rosa’s undertaking will obtain even a still 
firmer hold of the London public. A good word 
must be said for the excellent conductorship of Mr. 
Randegger and Mr. Goossens, whose indefatigable 
exertions have materially contributed to the success 
of the season. 

After it had been positively—and, as everybody 
thought, authoritatively—announced that London 
would this year be without its fashionable temple of 
lyrical art, Mr. Mapleson opened Covent Garden 
Theatre for a limited number of representations of 
Italian Opera, Madame Adelina Patti being adver- 
tised to sing at every performance. On extra nights, 
however, an excellent vocalist, Mdlle. Alma lohstrom, 
has appeared; but the main attraction has been 





Madame Patti, who, with the exception of a highly 
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successful first appearance as the heroine in 
“Carmen,” has kept to the well-worn Operas, and 
been rewarded for her fine singing by applause and 
bouquets, according to the time-honoured custom at 
this establishment. It has been said (we know not 
with what truth) that Italian Opera, under high 
patronage, with Mr. Ernest Gye as Director, will be 
revived next year; and even that special nights, on 
which the Prince and Princess of Wales will attend, 
are to be set apart, when none but subscribers will be 
admitted. Into the merits and demerits of such a 
scheme we do not now propose to enter: but there 
can be little doubt that, as reliance upon the public 
to support the overwhelming expenses of such an 
establishment has been proved to be fallacious, some 
powerful aristocratic aid must be forthcoming, or— 
now that the taste of real music-lovers has been led 
in another direction—Italian Opera may very probably 
come to be regarded (as English Opera used to be) 
somewhat in the light of an unimportant disturbing 
influence in the legitimate attractions of the musical 
season. 

It must be mentioned that an attempt was made 
by Herr Iranke to bring over a company for the per- 
formance of German Opera, an appeal being publicly 
circulated for a guarantee fund to assist in defraying 
the expenses; but the response was scarcely sulfi- 
ciently energetic to warrant the carrying out of the 
undertaking, and it was therefore abandoned. With 
reference to the proposition, we may however say 
that even the most ardent admirers of Wagner could 
hardly have been satisfied with a brief season devoted 
to one opera, six representations of ‘Tristan und 
Isolde” being all that was promised to the sub- 
scribers. 

In the grandiloquent address of Mr. Samuel Hayes, 
who, with an inferior company, chorus, and orchestra, 
opened Her Majesty’s Theatre for the performance 
of Italian Opera, and closed it after two or three re- 
presentations, we were told that the works would be 
placed on the stage “in the completest manner pos- 
sible.” If he had added “ with the resources at his 
command” we might have known what to expect; 
but the public must surely be capable of judging of 
the truth of this assurance; and the small amount 
of patronage bestowed upon his enterprise will, we 
trust, have sufficiently convinced him of this fact to 
prevent his again venturing upon an experiment 
which really throws discredit on the cause. 

The Philharmonic Society, by commissioning the 
Bohemian composer, Antonin Dvorak, to write anc 
conduct a Symphony at one of its concerts, has par- 
tially condoned for its almost entire non-recognition 
of the compositions of native artists. The triumphant 
success of this new work will render the past season 
one of the most memorable in the history of an asso- 
ciation which in its early days not only drew public 
attention to those high-class musical creations exist- 
ing around us, but liberally invited composers to con- 
tribute new ones, which, produced and stamped with 
approval by a nation then branded ‘ unmusical,” 
have now taken their place amongst the classics of 
the world. Sincerely do we counsel the directors of 
this Society to persevere in this course of action, for 
they may rest assured that the eighty-eight composi- 
tions sent from all parts of the world may be accepted 
as fair specimens of the effect of a free competition, 
even were the sum offered double that which resulted 
in the performance of the ambitious ** Dramatic Over- 
ture,’ by Gustav Ernest, which gained the prize. It 
remains only to congratulate the Society upon the 
engagement of Sir Arthur Suliivan as Conductor for 
the season, tne delicacy and precision of the orchestra 
under his direction having very materially aided the 
attraction of the Concerts. 


Qa, 





The Richter Concerts have this season been tho- 
roughly successful—certainly artistically, and, we 
have every reason to believe, financially. Wagner 
and many other of the modern German composers 
have been well represented; but there has been a 
satisfactory variety in the selections, even a Sym- 
phony of Haydn’s having had a place in one of the 
programmes. The orchestral works have been ren- 
dered with a perfection to which Herr Richter has 
now accustomed his audiences—Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony more especially; and, on the whole, the 
vocal music has been extremely good. An autumn 
series of Concerts is announced to take place in 
October and November next, and the usual summer 
series of nine Concerts will commence in May, 1856, 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave a proot of the 
desire of the Directors to recognise the claims of 
English composers by producing Mackenzie’s “ Rose 
of Sharon” (which had previously been heard only at 
the Norwich lestival) at the first Concert. Derlioz’s 
*T’Enfance de Christ’? and Handel's ‘“ Belshazzar "’ 
were welcome revivals during the season; but the 
vood efiect of the engagement of Mr. W. H. Cummings 
to direct the rchearsals of the choir was greatly 
marred by the placing of Mr. Charles Hallé at the 
conductor's desk for the Concerts. Either of these 
excellent artists would undoubtedly have produced 
highly satisfactory results had only one been respon- 
sible for the performance; and we are therefore 
eratified to find that Mr. Cummings has been ap- 
pointed sole Conductor for next season. Not only 
for the sake of the reputation of the Society, but in 
justice to the members of a really able choir, this is 
a wise resolution, and the Directors are to be warmly 
commended for their prompt action in the matter. 

lirst in importance, as celebrating the bi-centenary 
of Handel's birth, must be placed the Handel Testival 
at the Crystal Palace, which was appropriately given 
this year instead of next, when it would have occurred 
in triennial succession. The decisive success of thc 
whole of these performances is the best proof that 
can possibly be given of the imperishable nature o! 
the works of a composer who has for so many years 
reigned in the hearts of the English nation. The 
attendances were enormous, and the whole of the 
compositions—under the steady and intelligent con- 
ductorship of Mr. August Manns, who has indeed 
most worthily succeeded Sir Michael Costa as direc- 
tor of this lestival—were rendered with a precision 
and effect reflecting the highest credit upon all con- 
cerned. In connection with the above-named event, 
a special musical service took place at Westminste1 
Abbey, under the direction of Dr. Bridge, the collec- 
tion being in aid of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
when Madame Albani kindly gave her services, anda 
selection from Handel’s works, including the Det- 
tingen Te Deum, was given. ‘The recently formed 
Handel Society, too, revived the almost forgotten 
oratorio‘ Saul” during the season, and numerous other 
compositions by the great master were performed in 
various parts of London. As the present year is 
also the bi-centenary of the birth of Bach, various 
performances of his works took place during the 
season: and advantage was taken of this circum- 
stance by the Bach Choir, under Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt, to give the Mass in B minor at the Albert 
Hall, the care with which it had been prepared toi 
the occasion being amply evidenced throughout one 
of the finest renderings of this great work ever given. 
A Concert of the Bach Choir also took place during 
the season at St. James’s Hall, when Mr. Hubert 
Parry’s music to scenes from Shelley's ‘* Prometheus 
Unbound ” (first produced at the Gloucester lestival 
of 1880) was performed. We may here express our 
regret that Mr. Goldschmidt has resigned the con- 
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ductorship of this Society, not only because it really 
owes its existence to his efforts, but in recollection of 
his praiseworthy exertions in maintaining the high 
character upon which the Association was originally 
based. As Dr. Villiers Stanford has succeeded to 
the office of Conductor, we may reasonably anticipate 
that the Society will thoroughly sustain its present 
state of efficiency, and continue the good work for 
which it was formed. 

The season of the Monday and Saturday Popular 
Concerts, despite the engagement of several of the 
most eminent performers, has been somewhat dis- 
appointing, in consequence of the constant succession 
of well-known pieces, and the non-appearance of some 
artists who are annually looked for. Of course, the 
absence of Madame Schumann was unavoidable; 
but other pianists might have been heard; and 
varicty in style lends much freshness to Concerts 
which, from their nature, have a tendency to become 
monotonous. English music. too, seems to have 
been strangely neglected, for Mr. Mackenzie’s clever 
Pianoforte Quartet in FE) flat stood alone during the 
season as the representative of native talent. The 
marvellous double-bass playing of Signor Bottesini 
was a most attractive item in the programmes, and 
will long dwell in the memory of those who heard 
him; for, unlike most virtuosi, his performance 
appeals with equal force to the trained musician as 
to the mere admirer of his wondrous powers. 

The Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace have 
een of average interest, the production of Berlioz’s 
* Te Deum ” being the principal event of the season. 
Raff's ‘* Winter Symphony,” Mr. Cowen’s ** Welsh 
Symphony,” and Brahms’s No. 3, in F, have, how- 
ever, been welcome items in the programmes; and 
the performance of Mackenzie's * Rose of Sharon” 
proved that Mr. Manns is perfectly ready to give a 
place to English composers when a work of excep- 
tional merit trom their pen is ready to his hand. 

The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. under the 
able direction of Mr. Barnby, by the production of 
Wagner’s ‘“ Parsifal’’ considerably advanced its 
reputation as a trained body of executants, the failure 
of the work with the audience being solely due to the 
fact of the music being disunited with that dramatic 
action which is absolutely essential to its effect. 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” received scant 
justice, as was recorded in our columns at the time 
of its performance; but many other well-known com- 
positions, including Gounod’s ‘** Redemption” and 
Berlioz’s ** Faust,” were finely rendered, and attracted 
large audiences. 

True to his promise, Mr. Henry Leslie placed him- 
self once more at the head of his world-renowned 
choir, and gave two Concerts during the season, 
reviving many of those pleasant recollections with 
which his name has been for so many years associated. 
The part-singing was excellent throughout; and we 
are glad to find that the result of the performances 
has been sufficiently encouraging to justify the 
Director in announcing a continuance of the Concerts 
next year. 

The London Musical Society has fully maintained 
its character for the production of works unknown 
to London audiences; for although only two Concerts 
have been given during the season, at the second 
of which there was no band, a selection from 
Dvorak's Orchestral * Legenden,’’ Schumann’s Can- 
tata ‘‘Der Sdngers Fluch,” Rheinberger’s legend 
“Christoforus,” and excerpts from the “Four 
Passions,” by Heinrich Schiitz, have been included 
in the programmes. Under the conductorship of 
Mr. Barnby, the choir rendered all these pieces with 
commendable precision, and the Concerts were in 
the highest degree interesting. 
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In spite of the unprecedented success of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s Oratorio, ** The Rose of Sharon,” at the 
last Norwich Festival (for which it was expressly 
written), the many subtle beauties which it contains 
had, from certain fortuitous circumstances, never 
been clearly revealed, not only in the choral portions, 
but in the principal soprano part, until the perform- 
ance which took place in March at St. James’s Hall. 
when the services of Madame Albani were secured, 
in addition to those of Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd. 
and Mr. Santley (who sang in the work on its pro- 
duction at Norwich), 2n excellent orchestra and choir 
were engaged, and the composer came from Italy 
to conduct, having also presided over several of the 
rehearsals. The new life infused into the highly 
dramatic music assigned to the soprano, the excep- 
tionally fine singing of the choir (which had been 
carefully trained by Mr. Eaton Faning), and the 
delicate playing of the band (under the leadership of 
Mr. Carrodus) in the important orchestral details, 
combined to render this one of the most memorable 
performances of the season, and materially enhanced 
the already hich appreciation both of the work and 
its composer. 

It must also be recorded that Mr. Geaussent gave 
a Concert in connection with his choir, the pro- 
eramme of which included Mackenzie's fine Cantata, 
‘* Jason,’ and a new Patriotic Hymn by Dvorak. 
This, indeed, would have been a performance oi 
exceptional interest, for Madame Albani, Mr. E. 
Llovd, and Mr. Santley were engaged as principal 
vocalists, and Dvorak’s work, heard for the first 
time in London, was conducted by the composer. 
Unfortunately, however, the result was anything but 
satisfactory ; and the event need only be here alluded 
to in proof of the fallacy of 
works and good singers, wi skilled and 
thoroughly expericnced Condt at the re- 
hearsals and the performance, can ever achieve 
success. Of course, in the case of Dvorak’s Hymn, 
everything was done that could be done with the 
untrained forces at command; but it was impossible 
to struggle with so many disadvantages, and we can 
only look forward to again hearing this remarkably 
original work under more favourable circumstances. 

Although music was made a prominent feature in 
the prospectus of the Inventions Exhibition, we fail 
to see any important results to the art which have 
accrued from it. Certainly there was a very fair, 
thouch scarcely, perhaps, a thoroughly representative, 
collection of musical instruments; and open-air in- 
strumental concerts—materially aided in attraction 
by the electric light—drew large audiences. Musical 
performances and “Historic Concerts” have also 
taken place in the Albert Hall; and, at an enormous 
expense, foreign bands have been imported—notably 
the Strauss orchestra, for the execution of dance 
music—but, although curiosity to hear these over- 
praised artists may have greatly added to the profits 
of the Exhibition, assuredly neither of the advertised 
objects of the undertaking—* No. 1, Inventions : 
No. 2. Music’’—can have been in the slightest degree 
benefited by this excessive outlay. 

The opening of the Albert Palace, at Battersea 
Park, must be mentioned as one of the events of the 
season, a Concert, including a ‘* Dedication Ode,” 
composed for the occasion by the Conductor, Mr. 
Caldicott, being given, with a very fair orchestra. 
Recitals on a fine organ and Concerts have taken 
place daily before large and appreciative audiences. 

As a “Gilbert and Sullivan” Opera is annually 
looked for during the season, these clever artists have 
duly responded to the call; and in no respect can it be 
said that they have failed to sustain their reputation. 
The “ Mikado” is neither better nor worse than its 
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many predecessors; but it becomes a question 
whether a reproduction of the same type of characters 
can be considered a novelty, and whether, therefore, 
the mere fact of the authors “sustaining their repu- 
tation”? will much longer satisfy the public. Both 
librettist and composer have exceptional powers 
which they are still content to adapt to popular taste. 
Some day they may enter the region of pure art, and 
challenge a higher standard of judgment than they 
have yet done. Meantime it is no kindness to conceal 
the fact that their work begins to show signs of wear, 
and that the reminiscences of their former produc- 
tions cannot be much longer effectually concealed, 
even under the disguise of a Japanese costume. 

The Concerts of the various Musical Societies of 
the metropolis have been of much - interest, the 
Borough of Hackney Choral Association (Conductor, 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout) performing Dvorak's ‘ Stabat 
Mater’’; the Highbury Philharmonic Society (Con- 
ductor, Dr. Bridge) Mr. C. H. Lloyd’s Cantata ‘‘ Hero 
and Leander”; the Tufnell Park Choral Society 
(Conductor, Mr. W. H. Thomas), and Bow and 
Bromley Institute (Conductor, Mr. W. G. McNaught) 
Mackenzie’s “ Rose of Sharon”; and excellent pro- 
grammes having been provided by the Kyrle Choir 
(Conductor, Mr. Malcolm Lawson), the Hampstead 
Choral Society (Conductor, Mr. Willem Coenen), 
and many others, which want of space only compels 
us to pass over. The Royal Academy of Music, 
Royal College of Music, Guildhall School of Music, 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind, and several 
other educational institutions have also displayed the 
good effects of their tuition by occasional public per- 
formances; and amongst the numerous Orchestral 
and Chamber Concerts may be mentioned those of 
Sejior Sarasate, Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. Walter Bache, 
Mr. Cusins, Mdlle. Kleeberg, Herr Franz Rummel, 
Madame [rickenhaus and Herr Ludwig, Messrs. 
Walter Mackway and C. S. Macpherson, and Herr 
Oscar Beringer, all of which have been well attended 
and highly successful. 

As we predicted, portions of Gounod’s sacred 
Trilogy ‘* The Redemption” have been constantly 
given as service music at the various churches in 
London; and we are glad to perceive that the move- 
ment for the introduction of orchestral accompani- 
ments to religious works in places of worship is 
rapidly gaining ground. Most of the clergy are 
extremely earnest in their efforts to promote this 
desirable innovation upon old-world notions; and 
musicians must regard with much gratification the 
fact of such a reform so frequently emanating from 
those whose lives are devoted to the mission of 
enforcing by all legitimate means the truths of 
Christianity upon a congregation. 

The meeting called by the Royal Academy of 
Music at St. James’s Hall to debate the question 
of musical pitch, resulted in nothing more tangible 
than the formation of a committee to consider and 
report on the matter. Twenty-five years ago the 
Society of Arts, after discussing the various standards 
of pitch, arrived at the decision that 528 vibrations 
for the note C should be the one adopted; and in the 
present year we are re-opening the subject as if no 
such fiat had ever gone forth. The truth is that 
whilst a number of individual interests are consulted 
we shall continue to have a variety of opinions; and 
in this free country, therefore, we can only hope that 
a standard pitch may be eventually agreed upon by 
an amicable compromise. 

The Popular Ballad Concert Committee has 
recently held a meeting at the Mansion House, when 
several donations and subscriptions in aid of the 
cause were announced. It was stated that between 
the months of October and May twenty-seven Concerts 





had been given. The music classes had succeeded 
beyond expectation, and the choir, numbering seventy 
voices, continued to do excellent service. This 
movement should command the warmest sympathy 
and patronage of all music-lovers; and we are glad 
to find that a federation of existing Societies em- 
ployed in providing recreation for the people is 
proposed, with the view of carrying on the work by 
combined, rather than by isolated action. 

The new building, on the Thames Embankment, 
for the Guildhall School of Music (the first stone of 
which has already been laid) will be a substantial 
proof of the interest felt in the art by the City 
authorities; and we are glad to find that notwith- 
standing its removal, in remembrance of its origin, 
the name of the Institution is to be retained. 

Unfortunately our obituary is this year unusually 
heavy. The death of Sir Julius Benedict came upon 
the musical world with an additional shock as he 
was slowly and, as it was hoped, surely recovering 
from a dangerous illness. The career of this eminent 
musician was sketched in our last number, and we 
have here only to repeat our regret that one so 
inseparably connected, in our mind, with a golden 
age in music, and a personal friend of many whose 
names will live in the history ef the art, should be no 
more amongst us. To the last he was an earnest 
worker and a sincere enthusiast in the cause of the 
progress of music; and although not by birth an 
Englishman, he was ever so associated with all the 
best musical institutions of the country that his loss 
will long be felt by the many who relied upon his 
skill and judgment almost as a national calamity. 
Amongst the names of those eminent in the art who 
have passed away we have to record that of the 
accomplished and eminent contralto singer, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby. For some years she had given up 
appearing in public and devoted herself to teaching 
in a vocal academy of her own, producing, as might 
be expected, the most successful results. many of her 
pupils having already attained an excellent position 
in the Concert-room. In honour of her memory, it 
must be recorded that a scholarship is in the course 
of formation at the Royal Academy of Music, in which 
institution she received her artistic training, and to 
which she remained devotedly attached. We may 
also mention that she was the composer of several 
refined and melodious vocal works. Mrs. Meadows 
White, whose death occurred whilst in the zenith of 
her popularity, had by her numerous works placed 
nerself at the head of English female composers. 
As Alice Mary Smith, she became known by a quartet 
of exceptional merit, and continued, even after her 
marriage with Mr. Meadows White, to produce compo- 
sitions in various styles, some for orchestra alone, and 
others for voices with full instrumental accompani- 
ments, a posthumous Cantata, recently published. 
and several MS. works, proving that up to the time 
of her decease her zeal as a creative artist had in no 
degree abated. The death of Mr. James William 
Davison removes from us one of the ablest writers 
on music in a day when the art was struggling to 
assert its real power in this country. That he exerted 
a most beneficial influence, not only in bringing to 
a hearing the greatest musical works, but in helping 
the public to understand them, cannot be doubted 
even by those who regretted that his conservative 
tendencies prevented his duly acknowledging what 
is now recognised as the “advanced school.’ As 
musical critic of the Times, he held a powerful sway 
for many years over his confréres; and his genial 
manner and well-stored mind always attracted around 
him a large circle of sympathetic and admiring 
friends. Mr. W. H. Holmes (whose death we have 
also to record) was one of the pupils of the Royal 
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Academy of Music elected at the opening of the Insti- 
tution. He obtained a high name as a pianist, and 
remained a Professor of the Academy until a short 
time before his decease, when, in consequence of 
failing health, he retired from the profession. An- 
other well-known Professor, and former pupil of the 
Royal Academy of Music—Mr. Brinley Richards— 
has to be added to the list of those deceased during 
the year. As a zealous advocate of high-class music, 
a composer of several meritorious pianoforte pieces, 
and also of the popular air **God bless the Prince 
of Wales,” and a lecturer on the music of the Princi- 
pality, Mr. Richards earned a name which will be 
long remembered and respected. Mr. Handel Gear, 
a talented and much esteemed teacher of singing, 
and formerly a public vocalist, completes our record 
of deceased well-known musicians born or resident 
in England; but our obituary of foreign artists in- 
cluded Dr. Leopold Damrosch, the excellent and 
indefatigable Conductor, who died in New York, 
where his exceptional talents had been for years 
thoroughly appreciated ; Herr Franz Abt, the popular 
composer of vocal music, whose death took place at 
Wiesbaden; Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, the composer, 





conducter, and intimate friend of Mendelssohn, who! 


died at Cologne; and Alexander Reichardt, com- 
poser of numerous songs, one of which, ** Thou art 
so near and yet so far,” obtained a wide acceptance. 

However uneventful may have been the past season, 
at least one hopeful fact may be gathered from its 
history—that the cause of English music is rapidly 
gaining strength, not only by the increased produc- 
tion of high-class works by native composers, but by 


their cordial reception in a country where for so} 


many years both creative and executive musical art 
had been almost exclusively imported from the 
Continent. Vurther, indeed, we may point with pride 


to the warm welcome accorded to several of these | 


works abroad; since if the patronage of foreign talent 
which so long prevailed in England should be 
succeeded by a corresponding patronage of English 
talent in foreign countries, we shall be amply com- 
pensated for the apathy and neglect which for years 
threw a shadow over the best efforts of British com- 
posers. Politically we must respect and preserve 
the boundaries of nations; but art has no boundary; 
and he who speaks to the world in the universal 
language of music should be received by the world 
as at least an earnest and sincere contributor to the 
material for its intellectual progress. 


THE HISTORIC LOAN COLLECTION. 

At length this superb display of material illus- 
trative of the history and development of musical 
art and science is assuming its final proportions, 
though even within the last week or two further 
additions have been made, and others, it is said, may 
yet come to hand. Further, although the labour of 
arrangement has been fulfilled by competent hands, 
a large number of articles, including the consignment 
from the museum of the Brussels Conservatoire, and 
that from Her Majesty the Queen, have not yet 
received their proper labels. Nor at present is it pos- 
sible for the visitor to walk through the gallery of the 
Albert Hall catalogue in hand, although, we are 
glad to say, the representations made to the 
authorities as to the absolute necessity for such 
permanent record of the collection as a catalogue 
can give, have taken effect, and the work is now 
in hand. The public interest in this part of the 
Inventions Exhibition is rapidly increasing. In the 
morning the connoisseur may inspect the various trea- 
sures almost undisturbed, but towards evening visitors 
increase rapidly in numbers, and the descriptive 
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notes, whenever already attixed, are read with eager- 
ness. The centre of attraction is not unnaturally 
the series of Historic Music Rooms fitted up by Mr. 
George Donaldson. In the room on the lett, repre- 
senting an English interior of the eighteenth century, 
is one of the Hitchcock spinets mentioned in Mr. 
Hipkins’s article in Grove’s Dictionary. The middle 
room, fitted with Elizabethan furniture and tapestry. 
contains an Italian virginal, which may have belonged 
to the English Queen, although confirmatery evidence 
is wanting. The room on the right is a French salox 
of the time of Louis XVI., and contains a harp that 
belonged to George IV. and Marie Antoinette’s harpsi- 
chord. This instrument was made by Ruckers in 
1612, but has undergone much renovation, notably 
by Pascal Taskin in 1774. The paintings on the lid 
and sides are by Vandermeulen. ‘The greatest curio- 
sity in the way of keyed instruments is an upright 
spinet belonging to Count Correr of Venice. Its date 
is uncertain, but it probably was made not later than 
the closing years of the fifteenth century, and if so is 
the oldest known spinet. In the interior is a Calvary 
in carved and painted wood. In a Book by Adriano 
Banchieri, entitled ‘** Conclusioni nel suono dell’ 
organo,” Bologna, 1608, the author states that the 
term spinet was derived from Spinetti, a Venetian, 
and that he had seen one bearing this inscription, 
‘* Joannes Spinetus Venetus, fecit, a.D., 1503." Now, 
it will be noted that the instrument in the Albert 
Hall comes from Venice. Is anything known of its 
history—or has it been carefully examined with a 


view of discovering any date or inscription? We 
ask this because the present label only gives the 
bare facts stated above. Another early spinet, 


London, but has been put together with consummate 
skill by a member of the firm of Broadwood and Sons. 
This instrument is curious as having the name of each 
note marked on the key, and it will be noticed that 
while the lowest is C the next is F, on the short 
octave principle, which was adopted not only in 
spinets but in all keyed instruments until the last 
century. Much has been written as to the cbject of 
this ** short measure” in the lower octave of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century keyed instruments, but we 
think Mr. Hipkins’s suggestion the most reasonable 
one, namely, that it was intended to supply dominant 
basses for cadences. In the organ some ot the heavier 
pipes not needed for dominants or intonation were thus 
got rid of, and nothing was more natural than the 
application of the same principle to spinets and other 
instruments of the same family. In the organ in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, until it was remodelled 
two or three years ago, the lowest note of the 
manuals and pedals was F, but there was no F 
sharp. Among other items of the sixteenth century 
worth noting are the regal used at the historic Con- 
certs a few weeks ago, and a * Bible regal,” so called 
because when folded up it resembles a large Bible in 
appearance. ‘This instrument, now very rare, may 
be regarded as the prototype of the modern har- 
monium. A little later we come to Nell Gwynne’s 
virginal with a painting representing St. James’s 
Park, lent by Messrs. Chappell. and a spinet by a 
maker named Hayward, of whom Samuel Pepys 
purchased one for £5, according to an entry in his 
diary. Of the ‘“clavichord gebunden” there are 
several examples in the Brussels collection. Prior 
to the last century only the lower or natural keys of 
aclavichord had strings. The sharps were obtained by 
tangents directed towards these strings, C sharp for 
example being obtained by striking the C natural 
string at a reduced length. It was not until the 
time of Bach that this economical device was 
abandoned. Much is told us of the enthusiasm 
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for music of Frederick the Great, and here we 
have further evidence of it in the form of a 
“*clavecin brisé,” or folding clavecin, which, on the 
authority of the Berlin Museum, from which it comes, 
the famous monarch was accustomed to take with him 
on his campaigns. Frederick was an autocrat, and 
there were no tiresome war correspondents to call in| 
question his methods of occupying his leisure time. | 
But we fancy a modern general, not desirous of incur- | 
ring ridicule, and perhaps a charge of neglecting his | 
duties, would scarcely carry a piano about with him} 
while engaged on active service. Ofasmall travelling | 
clavichord, of the date of 1726, it is said, though not | 
on perfect evidence, that it was taken by Handel on 
his journeys, and that he composed on this instru- 
ment. It is not a little curious how prevalent the | 
notion is that, when a musician wishes to compose a| 
work, he sits down before an instrument and extem- | 
porises his music before committing it to paper. This | 
may, and doubtless often is, done by composers of light 
pianoforte music, but the idea of Handel writing 
his operas and oratorios in such a manner is too 
ludicrous. More interesting is a double harpsichord, | 
by Ruckers, 1612, which Mr. Hipkins believes to have 
been Handel’s genuine instrument. ‘The circum- 
stantial evidence in favour of this view is strong. 
The composer left his musical possessions to his 
amanuensis, Smith, who, in gratitude for a pension 
allowed him after his employer's death, presented 
them to the k Now this particular harpsichord | 
was found some years ago in an obscure corner of | 
Windsor Castle, and no one could give any account | 
of its history, save that it was once in the State} 
apartments, and that visitors carried away the well} 
worn ivories as relics. ‘Chis would remove one difii- | 
culty in the Handelian supposition as the present | 
keys are modern, and not worn through. A very | 
beautiful harpsichord, by Schudi and Broadwood, in | 
1773, 1s remarkable, like many other instruments of 
he period, for the fresh appearance of the keys. 
Chis is accounted for by the superiority of the ivory 
then in use. The last harpsichord ever made, or 
rather the last known to exist, is one on view, by 
Kirkman, 1798. It is said that harpsichords were 
made until 1800, but nothing is known of an instru- 
ment of so late a date. Why they should have sur- | 
wived so long, and having done so have ceased to be | 
made at this particular time, it is, at first sight, | 
difficult to understand. To our modern ideas, the | 
superiority of the piano over the harpsichord is so 
obvious that there is cause for wonder that the latter | 
instrument did not become obsolete at least a genera- 
tion earlier. But Burney tells us that, when upon 
John Christian Bach’s coming to London, the harpsi- 
chord makers began to try their hands on pianos, 
their success at first was not great. Of one maker 
it is said that ‘the tone lost the spirit of the harpsi- 
chord, and gained nothing in sweetness.” Besides, 
there was little or no music for the new instrument 
until Clementi led the way in 1773. ‘The great 
harpsichord firms naturally disliked the innovation, 
and it was not until 1795, when the piano was 
substituted for the older instrument in the King’s 
band, that the fate of the harpsichord was sealed in 
this country. 

It is time now to deal with the early pianofortes 
in the Exhibition, of which there are several highly 
interesting examples. The oldest is an upright grand 
by Vriederici, dating from 1745, and probably the 
first of its kind ever made. Its action is entirely 
unlike other pianos of the same period, and has never 
been imitated. In the pianoforte article in Grove’s 
“Dictionary ” it is said of Friederici, “ Of his action 
we know nothing ; there is no description of it forth- 
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coming.” Vor this reason the Friederici piano is 





especially interesting. Then there is the oldest 
known square, by Zumpe, 1766. Doubts, however, are 
thrown upon it being the first ever made by Zumpe, 
as the black keys are divided, making seventeen 
notes to the octave, and he would scarcely ‘have been 
so ambitious at starting. This instrument at one time 
belonged to Dr. Crotch, from whom it passed to Sir 
George Smart, and then to the Messrs. Broadwood, 
who now exhibitit. The same firm also show a grand 
of the year 1798 in wonderful preservation. Here 
again the whiteness of the keys is remarkable, and 
certainly leads one to suppose that they must have 
been renewed not many years since; but we are 
assured that such is not the case. Of the same date 
is a rare example of an upright square, by Southwell, 
exhibited by Mr. Gilbey. ‘The inevitable ugliness ot 
its shape is atoned for by some well executed 
paintings by Angelica Nauffman. We have already 
noticed the grands decorated respectively by Mr. 
Tadema and Mr. Burne Jones, and there only re- 
mains to mention a pianino, with paintings by Mr. 
‘Tadema, which narrowly escaped destruction by the 
Regent’s Park Explosion in 1874. It is said that 
scarcely anything else in the house was uninjured by 
the force of the explosion. 

In passing to the bowed instruments, we in a 
measure remove from antiquarian to practical art. 
Old claviers are only interesting as curiosities, but 
old violins by the most famous makers have a utili- 
tarian value which, provided they escape injury, is 
always increasing. As we said two months ago, when 
the exhibition was in a very incomplete state, there 
is a truly superb display of fiddles, and the satisfac- 
tion which the musician cannot fail to derive from 
inspecting them is only marred by the thought that 
they must remain silent. Probably so many valuable 
instruments have never before been brought together. 
and there are doubtless some which have never been 
in proximity with each other since they issued 
trom the workshops at Cremona or elsewhere. It 
was some time in the sixteenth century that violins 
began to take the place of the old viols, though 
whether the honour of the invention due to 
or Italy is open to conjecture; but 
the balance of evidence is in favour of the penin- 
sula. The earliest examples named in Hart’s * The 
Violin and its Music” is one by Gaspard de Salo, 
in 1566, and he adds that he cannot find any reliable 
evidence of Italian violin making at an earlier 
period. Now, in the Albert Hall there is a perfect 
shaped viola by Peregrino Zanetto, with the date 
1500, and the label further states that it is one of the 
earliest known specimens of its class. Its present 
owner is Lieutenant-Colonel Myles Sandys, but on 
what evidence its early date is given we are unable 
tosay. In Fleming’s “ Old Violins and their Makers ” 
we have the name Pelignino Zanetto, and it is said 
that a violoncello by this maker, with the date 1547. 
is in the Paris Conservatoire. There are many other 
interesting examples of the Brescian school, but we 
must pass from them to Cremona, which is splendidly 
illustrated, from its founder Andreas Amati to Joseph 
Guarnerius. Of Nicolaus Amati, the greatest of his 
family, there is a magnificent specimen known as the 
Alard, and referred to by Fétis as the finest in exis- 
tence. Its date is 1645, and its present owner is 
Mr. John Knoop. Another fine example, 1679, on 
which the glee writer, Stevens, has scratched bis 
name, belongs to Mr. E. H. Fellowes. Of Stradi- 
varius there are, perhaps, no such _ perfect 
specimens as the two exhibited in 1872, known 


is 


“9 
respectively as the “Maid” and the ‘ Messiah”; 
but there are two of the so-called “ grand pattern,” 
1711 and 1716, belonging to Mr. W.. Croall, 
and a beautiful example inlaid, formerly Rode’s 
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violin, and now the property of M. Charles Lamou-| Catholic ceremony. But we have to speak of the 
reux. While on the subject of Stradivarius, we may| music, and not of the service. ‘The ‘* Miserere ” 
mention that the beautiful guitar made by him in| appears to have been first sung to a Faux-bourdon in 
1680, and mentioned in Grove’s Dictionary, is here} 1514. Of this there is no trace, but from 1517 down 
on view. ‘The inside cannot be seen, as the rose] to the present all the settings of the ‘* Miserere,” and 
is filled up with delicate tracery, representing a]they are many, appear to have been preserved. 
circular flamboyant window, and the maker has] From 1517 to 1635 twelve composers tried their hand 
therefore cut his name, c., on the back of the] atit; the last was Gregorio Allegri, and so successful 
peg-box. ‘There is a famous Guarnerius, 1714, re-} was he that his composition was adopted, not only as 
ferred to in Hart’s ‘The Violin and its famous j superior to those of his predeccssors, but as the finest 
makers.” It belonged for some years to Mr. Carrodus, | that could be possibly written. This was high praise, 
and is now exhibited by Dr. G. W. Mackenzie.| for among his predecessors was Palestrina. The 
There are many English violins, but no very remark-| Allegri ‘* Miserere’’ was constantly sung until 
able specimens, perhaps the best being one by|the year 1714. when a certain Tommaso Bai wrote a 
Christopher Wise, 1650, a maker of whom little is] ‘* Miserere.” which appears to have been considered 
known save that he lived in “ Hali-Moon Alley, with- | equal to that of Aliegri. Anyhow, from that time the 
out Bishopsgate,” and that the few fiddles by him]}two were used, and at last it became the fashion to 
known to exist are good in shape and varnish. There} sing some ot the verses to Allegri’s music and other 
are also a goodly number of German and Dutch|to that of Bai. The latter was very much like the 
make, but no specimen of sufficient note to warrant | former in contents and similar to it in construction: 
mention in this place. The French makers of the last | first a verse in five parts, then one in four parts; and. 
century are well represented, and there is also a large | after several repetitions, a concluding verse with all 
consignment of modern instruments, the presence of | voices combined (in Allegri, g parts; in Bais). In 
which in a historic collection is somewhat difficult to | 1821, at the request of Pius VII., the abbé Baini wrote 
account for. Among many beautiful violoncellos is | anew * Miserere.” ** All good things are three,” say: 
one which it is said was made to order, and then laid} a German proverb, and this last of the settings was 
up in cotton wool by its owner for a century! Aj at once considered worthy of a place beside the other 
curious method of treating a musical instrument | two; and, ifwe are not mistaken, it has now displaced 
truly, but the perfect preservation of the violoncello | them. 

is in favour of the truth of the story. Here we shall! For more than a hundred years Allegri’s music wa 
leave the Loan Collection for the present. Other de- | jealously guarded by the Pope. Up to this time onh 
partments remain to be noticed. namely, the curiosi- | three copies appear to have been made: one for the 
ties in the way of obsolete wind and stringed instru-} Emperor Leopold I., one for the King of Portugal. 
ments, the manuscripts and early printed books, the | and a third for Padre Martini. Thus a composition, 
autograph scores of the great masters, and the| in itself extremely plain and simple, acquired a 
portraits and pictures relating to the art of music. ! celebrity far beyond its musical deserts. 

[here is a great deal of exceptional interest in In 1770 the boy Mozart wrote down the ** Miserere” 
all of these sections, and we shall return to/ during the performance of it at the Vatican. If the 
them in our September number. Meanwhile we! copy has been preserved it would prove an interesting 
would urge on the executive the pressing need | relic, not on account of the music. which is now well 
for the completion of the task of labelling the| known, but on account of the traditional ab/elliment 
exhibits, and the issue of the catalogue. Fully half | (elaborate four-part cudenze) which he is said to have 
of the time during which the exhibition can be/noted down so exactly that Cristoforo. the principal 
kept open has now expired. Apart from all other} soprano, declared his performance perfect. 
considerations, it is scarcely courteous tothe authori-| In that same year Dr. C. Burney visited Rome, and 
ties of the Brussels Conservatoire, for example, who | received from Cavalier Santarelli, Maestro di Capella 
have lent us their treasures to merely place a ticket | to the Pope, a true and genuine copy of the famous 
on each item with the words * Temporary label,” and |‘ Miserere’ of Allegri,” and also copies of all the 
aformal description of the article. From the public | compositions performed in the Pope’s chapel durin 
point of view the matter scarcely needs any reference. | Passion Week. <A perusal of the music soon con- 
lhe words “viol, 16th century,” or ‘clavichord, | vinced the learned doctor that ‘it owes its reputation 
1080,” convey no meaning to the outside world, but | more to the manner in which it is performed than to 
a detailed description attracts attention at once, as|the composition.” He was of opinion that many ol 
the most casual observation of the ways of visitors |the * great effects might be justly attributed to the 

















is Sufficient to prove. time, the place, and the ceremonials.” The time was 
Holy Week, to devout Catholics one of the most 

ALLEGRI’S “ MISERERE.” solemn weeks of the year; the place. the Sistine 

Chapel, with its wonderful frescoes and architectural 


Tite recent performance of this work at one of the} decorations; the ceremonials, prostration of the pope 
Historic Concerts at South Kensington may perhaps|and conclave, extinguishing of the candles of the 
render the following remarks interesting to our}chapel and torches of the balustrate. And, besides 
readers :— there was the striking effect produced by the singers 

The services which are held during Holy Week in| in the last verse: the tones became softer, the fem:fo 
the Cappella Sistina of the Vatican have long been] slower, until the music, like the light, faded away, 
noted tor their solemn and sensational character. | leaving the spectator to his meditations in darkness 
On Wednesday, Maunday Thursday, and Good}and in silence. It must be remembered that 
ltiday the ** Miserere,” or 51st Psalm, is sung in} Dr. Burney, visiting Rome in the autumn, did 
presence of the Pope and cardinals. ‘The office of|not hear a performance of the Miserere: he was 
these three evenings is called “* Tenebra,” because at | thus not led away by the impressions made by the 
he close all lights are extinguished to express the] service, and to him we owe the first description 
darkness mentioned in the gospels, which covered the} of the music, of any value from a purely musical 
land at the crucifixion of Christ. The earthquake is | point of view. 
also represented by beating the books or desks, and| Dr. Burney published this Miserere of Allegri’s 
the old custom of clapping of prayer-books at our|in 1790, in a work (now exceedingly scarce) called 





2 ‘ 


Good Friday Service was a curious remnant of the|** La Musica della Settimana Sancta”; and a’so the 
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setting of ‘Bai.’ In 1840, at Lugano, these two 
Misereres were published by Sig. Alessandro Gemi- 
niani (the nom de plume, we believe, of Cardinal 
Alfieri). The former, as we have seen, thought that 
he possessed a true and genuine copy at least of 
Allegri’s composition. The latter, in a preface, 
states that he publishes the music to prevent 
musicians being led into error by the inexact manu- 
scripts scattered about in Europe. It is somewhat 
disappointing to find that the two versions do not 
agree. One would naturally suggest that they 
should be compared with the autograph manu- 
scripts of Allegri and Bai. But that would be 
difficult, if not impossible, for we believe the earlier 
one is lost. 

Fétis, in his “ Biographie universelle des Musi- 
ciens,” tells us that Allegri corrected at different times 
his Miserere; that it was then revised and ferfectionné 
by many singers and composers of the Chapel, who 
added to it all they considered desirable for a satis- 
factory performance. If singers and chapel-masters 
thus altered at will, it is not surprising that Dr. 


Burney, in 1770, should have obtained one version, | 


and Sig. Geminiani a different one seventy years 
later. Were the work one of great importance 
every point of difference would be keenly discussed, 
and the best endeavour would be made to expunge 
from the text all additions and alterations. As the 
matter stands /e jeu nen vaut pas la chandelle. But it is 
curious to note this example of meddling, and possibly 
muddling; and if some standard operas were copied 
down as now sung and played at our opera houses, 
and compared with the composer's text, it would be 
found that the musical world has not mended its way. 
The Misereres of Allegri and Bai are also to be 
found in Choron’s ‘Collection de piéces de Musique 
religicuse’’? and in Vincent Novello’s ‘ Periodical 
Collection of Sacred Music,’ and both are reprints 
from Dr. Burney’s collection. 

In connection with the alterations made by singers, 
the abbellimenti claim notice. 
printed versions mentioned, they—i.c., the singers— 
changed whenever and wherever they thought fit. 
But it would appear that cadenzas were introduced 
at special places. Sig. Geminiani has written down 
these abbellimenti, and indicated the places in both 
Misereres where they were —according to him— 
generally introduced. Among these we do not find 
the one which Mendelssohn heard at Rome, and 
which he minutely describes in a letter to Professor 
Zelter, dated June 16, 1831. We have spoken about 
the abbellimenti copied down by Mozart, and Dr. 
Burney, though he gives no specimens, mentions 
them, we believe, in his diary of his visit to Rome. 
Mendelssohn, speaking of those which he heard, 
says :—** The abbellimenti are certainly not of ancient 
date; but they are composed with taste and skill, 
and their effect is excellent.” It is quite possible 
that similar additions were made by the singers even 
during the life-time of Allegri, but the whole matter 
is involved in considerable obscurity. Could the 
composer revisit this earth, and hear the music as 
now performed, he would probably, like Puff in 
Sheridan's ** Critic,” find it difficult to recognise his 
own composition. The music of the ‘ Misecrere” is 
complete without these embellishments, and as the 
tradition with regard to them is vague, they might 
well be omitted. The fourth abbellimenti given by 
Sig. Geminiani, for example, is certainly out of keep- 
ing with the music of the Miserere, whether it be 
Allegri’s or not. The danger of putting new wine 
into old bottles could easily be avoided by leaving out 
these cadenze ; and by following the oldest obtainable 
text the nearest approach possible would be made to 
the composer's intentions. 


MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 


In view of the recent meeting at the Mansion 
House, the present seems not an unfitting juncture 
to review some of the work done in the direction of 
bringing music within reach of the masses, and to 
record the experience of some practical workers in 
this field. In some respects we can do little more than 
endorse the statements made five years ago by Mrs, 
Julian Marshall, inthe Nineteenth Century, in an admir- 
able paper which summarised the achievements and 
prospects of a movement which has steadily advanced 
eversince. Such are her remarks upon the imperative 
necessity of securing first-rate performers in order to 
render classical music intelligible to the masses; the 
advantages of choral singing as involving social 
co-operation, and suggesting the possibility of indi- 
vidual participation in a performance; the obstacles 
thrown in the way of the movement by our social 
system, and sundry other pregnant criticisms for which 
we refer our readers to the article in question. To 
these we may add some further facts drawn from 





Judging from the two | 


personal experience or supplied by the observation of 
| competent judges. An uneducated audience, as it has 
| been remarked to us, have a far keener appreciation 
| for colour than tor form. Classical music, therefore, 
|has a far better chance when interpreted by a good 
| violinist or singer than bya pianist. Indeed, when 
|it is often impossible for a first-rate performer on 
| that instrument to dominate the cackle of a London 
| drawing-room full of cultivated persons, one can 
j hardly find fault with their social inferiors for not 
| being immaculate in this respect. Still there are 
| pieces of classical music which if adequately rendered 
|on the pianoforte will reach the hearts of the uncul- 
| tivated populace; for one cannot insist too often on 
| the statement quoted above, that the poorer the audi- 
ence the finer should the performance of good 
|music be; or as a correspondent has put it to us in 
| homely language, ** The public, rich or poor, like things 
slick—well done. Said things may be good or bad.” 
| Artisan audiences are often extremely critical, and in 
all efforts to educate them their capabilities and 
instincts, however rudimentary, should not be lost 
sight of. Thus they have often an admirable instinc- 
tive sense for rhythm and an excellent ear, though 
the means of manifesting these qualities may be only 
a clog dance ora penny whistle. Possessors of these 
two gifts, so essential to an executant, may be heard 
almost every day in our streets. ‘Street talent, 
and how to deal with it,’ might form the subject 
of an exceedingly interesting paper. Of one thing, 
however, we are certain, and that is that no pos- 
sible advantage can accrue from the encourage- 
ment of such a grotesque exhibition as that recently 
witnessed at the Albert Palace, when a street 
organ-grinder appeared and sang three songs in 
Italian to the accompaniment of his instrument. 
The “ warm and enthusiastic reception accorded to 
this somewhat eccentric musical innovation” has 
encouraged its promoter to offer, at some future 
time, ‘valuable prizes for a contest of street musi- 
cians.” Such an announcement must cause a cold 
shudder to run through the frame of Mr. Comyns 
Carr and his literary confréres, and is enough to 
cause John Leech and Babbage to turn in their graves. 
3v all means let street musicians be encouraged it 
they show talent, but, be it understood, with the 
object of removing themselves to a higher sphere. 
The worst German band that ever played is im- 
measurably superior, in our opinion—but we may 
be prejudiced—to the most improved specimen 
of the piano-organ—that endless reproducer of 
vile vulgarity—that brutal butcher of good music. 
i There is not a spark of life or stimulative influence 
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in the ‘damnable iteration” of mechanical music 
from its first origin till now. And no one can accuse 
us of want of consideration in this onslaught. For itis 
not the people who profit by street musicians. 
reap their richest harvest in the form of black mail, 
alms, or voluntary contributions from the prosperous 
quarters of the town; and their chief admirers are 
idle servant girls. 
nation of artistic desolation. He 
humiliating spectacle as a sandwich-man, but he is 
infinitely more aggressive, and not seldom belongs to 
the very scum of the continental criminal classes. 
In this sole particular are we advocates for musical 
protection. 
street music, so far as organ-grinders are concerned, 
and that is by improving them off the face of the 
English earth. 
outburst, provoked by an appropriate visitation from 
a singularly virulent instrument, whose throbbing 
arpeggios are, as we write these words, 
viciously in our ears, we return to the matter in hand. 

There is no concealing the fact that of all the 
forms of music which can easily be presented, none 
is more universally popular or effective with a humble 
audience than a ballad. It is extremely probable, 
on the other hand, that a first-rate performance by 
a full orchestra of, say, Wagner's ‘* Tannhiuser ” 


overture would have an overpowering effect upon | 


an East-End audience. But thisis pure speculation, 
for the difficulties in the way of such an experiment 
remove it at present from the sphere of the prac- 
ticable. 
story, and will follow the course of it on their pro- 
grammes with rapt attention. But the strong chance 


of success through the ballad medium, which singers | 


of very mediocre capabilities possess before such 
audiences, indisposes them to leave the beaten track. 
They prefer certainties to experiments, and the sing- 
ing of ballads, which within due limits is of a distinct 
value, threatens to usurp a sovereign instead of a 
subordinate rank in the repertory of popular Concerts. 
Artists of exceptional powers need not hesitate to 
essay the noblest music before the most humble 
audience. The essential point, as we have already 
indicated, is that the performance should be first rate. 
In proof of this we may mention that at a Concert | 
held in the Victoria Coffee Hall, a few years back, 
no vocal item in the programme was more appre- 
ciated than Berlioz’s “* Absence,” an uncompro- 
misingly original and unusual song, of singular and 
refined beauty. It is perfectly true that limited in- 
telligences love that which they know. 


aside admirably illustrated by Sir James Paget's re- 
mark that onc of the most important elements in recrea- | 
tion is surprise. We can cordially re-echo all that a 
former writer on the subject has said with regard to 
the obstacles which our “ endless class distinctions ” 

throw in the way of the musical education of the 
people. Let the appearance of amateurs be limited 
so far as is possible to the platform. Performers | 


themselves have assured us that nothing exerts so | 


paralysing an effect upon them, at so-called Working 
Men's Concerts, as the sight of front rows packed with 
well-dressed but apathetic gentlefolk. At the outset 


the presence and co-operation of amateurs, ladies and | 


gentlemen, is indispensable. But the history of the 
most successful organisations of the sort teaches the 


Paramount importance of securing at as early a date | 


as possible the co-operation of the people themselves, 
and the necessity of employing paid performers, and 
imposing small entrance fees. Music, to reach the | 
lowest strata of all, must be gratuitous. 
been well indicated i in the instructive article to which 
we have so frequently referred, the higher develop- 


These | 


An organ-grinder is the abomi- | 
is not such a| 


There is only one way of improving | 
Apologising to our readers for this | 


tingling | 


The people love a ballad because it has a} 


But we | 
should also bear in mind the other side of the question, | 


But as it has | 





ments of the art, which are costly and diificult to 
realise, require a concentration of attention which is 
| hardly to be expected from those toiling for their 
very existence. In this sphere then there will remain 
a wide scope for leisured and philanthropic amateurs. 
From them the initiative must come, as it has come 
hitherto, and their assistance as organisers, as members 
of the chorus, and, in exceptional cases, as soloists, 
will continue to be both welcome and valuable. But 
for the adequate presentment of good music, by 
which alone it can be brought home to the masses, 
the employment of professional talent—vocal, and, 
to a still greater extent, instrumental—is, in the 
present state of things, an absolute necessity. 
| While, then, a deep debt of gratitude is due to 
the great artists who from time to time have 
gratuitously volunteered their services in this 
cause, it has been conclusively established by the 
financial prosperity which attached in former years 
to the Birmingham Musical Association, and which 
still attaches to the Working Men’s Concerts in 
Manchester, that the almost exclusive employment of 
efficient paid professional performers is compatible 
with an admission fee ranging as low as a few pence, 
and never higherthana shilling. Some brief account 
of the work contemplated and achieved by these 
; excellent organisations may be not without interest 
to our readers. With the operations of the London 
| Societies there are more opportunities for becoming 
familiar, through the medium of reports of such 
|meetings as that held last month at the Mansion 
House, or articles like that on the work done by the 
| Kyrle Society, by Miss Octavia Hill (Nineteenth Century, 
| May, 1884), and we have, therefore, abstained from 
any detailed account of their doings. But the case is 
different with regard to the provinces. Moreover, 
since apart from their reputation as musical centres, 
Birmingham is generally considered the home of 
organisation, and Manchester of business-like common 
sense, the consideration of their exertions in this 
sphere should not be without its lessons. And, lastly, 
the operation of causes is easier to observe in 
smaller fields, where concentration and federation is 
easier than in our bulky metropolis. The Birmingham 
| Musical Association was established in 1879, w ith the 
two-fold purpose of providing a continuous series of 
| cheap Concerts, and giving instruction through the 
medium of classes and a musical library. The first 
half of this programme was admirably fulfilled from 
the outset, by the performance of oratorios, and instru- 
mental and vocal music of a uniformly high level, 
with efficient principals. The promise of a library 
and instruction classes, however, was_ speedily 
abandoned. Believing, as we do, that this part of 
the scheme is fully as important as the other, we 
| earnestly trust that it may be revived. We do not 
grudge one penny of the large sums of public money 
laid out in the purchase of good pictures at Birming- 
; ham, but we should be glad’ to think that her citizens 
;had the same access to the thoughts of Beethoven 
as they have to the gorgeous landscapes of Miiller. 
A musical library is an incalculable boon to a student, 
who cannot afford to purchase a score, inasmuch as 
it not infrequently affords him the only means of 
realising the intentions of the composer. 

At the Concerts given by the Association, none 
but professional soloists appeared save in very rare 
| cases, and, as a rule, full fees were paid. The local 
choral societies loyally assisted at the Saturday night 
|Concerts, illustrating the advantages of a sort of 
federal system, and the finances of the Association 
remained on a sound footing for the first four seasons 
of its existence. We know that post hoc ergo propter 
hoc is not a safe form of argument, but it is curious 
to notice that the waning prosperity of this organi- 
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sation dates from the establishment of a large unpaid 
band and chorus, the rent of rooms, conductor’s 
salary, and all expenses being borne by the Associa- 
tion. Since the close of the fourth season, matters 
have gone hardly with it. Last year some £400 were 
required to make both ends meet, and this season 
the Concerts had to be abruptly brought to a close 
owing to the heavy deficit on the Concert account. 
It is not our province to inquire into the causes 
of the decline of a once flourishing organisation. 
Little difference has been observable in the character 
of the performances, save a marked increase in the 
number of purely ballad Concerts and the engage- 
ment of a somewhat inferior class of performers. 
There seems to be a lack of the cordial general sup- 
port formerly lent to the Association. This has given 
place to a certain estrangement which is likely to 
prove fatal to the enterprise, for party feeling is not 
always confined to politics in Birmingham. As 
matters stand at present, reconstitution or collapse 





by local choirs; band contests for local brass and 
drum and fife bands for prizes, awarded by the com- 
mittee; and ‘at homes,” where instrumental and 
vocal music is performed by amateurs or profes- 
sionals who generously give their services. Amongst 
the latter may be mentioned the name of Herr Straus, 
the well-known leader and violinist. So, too, Madame 
Néruda has played in former years at the Working 
Men’s Concerts to the great delight of her audience. 
Of the nature of the music performed by the local 
stringed band in Ancoats we have nothing but com. 
mendation, for Mr. Rowley is an enthusiast, and 
will have none but what is good, and this intention is 
the best earnest of future perfection, disarming 
criticism of present shortcomings in execution. 

The report of the work done by the Popular Ballad 
Concert Committee shows many points of resemblance 
| to the provincial organisations we have just described. 
| We find the same catholic taste exhibited in the com. 
| position of the programmes, the same or much the 









seem to be the only alternatives for a society which | same fees for admission, and, as elsewhere, we observe 
has done a good work in the past, and whose un- | that valuable assistance has been rendered by military 
timely decline cannot be due to irremediable causes. | bands and distinguished artists. But while we notice 
The annals of the Working Men’s Concerts in Man-| the amateur element, as is natural, to be more largely 
chester illustrate successive stages of a steady pro-| represented among performers in London than in the 
gress towards federation and concentration. Started| provinces, the chief cause for satisfaction is the 
originally about the same time as the Birmingham | signal success which has attended the establishment 
Musical Association, they depended at first upon the | of music-classes, no less than twenty-two of which 
volunteered aid of amateurs and occasionally of pro- | are now in existence, attended by 1,200 students, “all 
fessional performers. They were miscellaneous in| drawn from the wage-earning classes,” and who, for 
character, were held in the outlying town halls, and| nominal fees, which only cover one-third of the 
from the very first attracted large audiences—the | expense, receive instruction in harmony, choral sing- 
number being generally limited by the accommoda-| ing, and various instruments. ‘his is, perhaps, the 
tion—of respectable working-men. The next step! most encouraging feature of the report, proving the 
was an arrangement by which local amateur choral | feasibility of that which the Birmingham Musical 
societies assisted in turn, performing oratorios, can- | Association abandoned without a trial. But we 
tatas, and miscellaneous vocal music. Finally, in|are chiefly concerned with a suggestion made 
1882, the Council of the Working Men’s Clubs’ As- | in the course of the eminently practical discussion 
sociation, under whose auspices these Concerts are | which followed, namely, that a conference should be 
given, decided on the appointment of a paid director; | called ‘‘to consider the possibility of forming a 
and, since that date, Mr. de Jong has held this|scheme for the federation of the existing societies 
post to the general satisfaction of all concerned. | engaged in providing recreation for the people, with 
‘The number of Concerts was raised from ten to fifteen | the object of ascertaining whether this work can be 
after the first season of his management, and the | accomplished by combined instead of isolated action.” 
average attendance has numbered about 3,400, up-| Such a conference the Lord Mayor has consented to 
wards of 2,000 of whom pay 4d. for their seats, | call, and we trust that the matter may shortly emerge 
the price of which ranges up to 1s. Programmes! from the stage of discussion into that of action. 
containing all the words are supplied at one penny | For the unwieldiness of London, and the immense 
each. The character of the music is mainly popular | distances which sever the workers in this cause from 





and vocal, varied by selections performed by military 
bands and instrumental solos, while local choral 
societies lend their aid for the performance of glees, 
choruses, part-songs, and other concerted music. 
The soloists are generally local professionals, and 
the bands those of the garrison. All performers are 
paid for their services, and the pecuniary result is 
very satisfactory, the net receipts having thus far 
more than covered the expenses of the Concerts. It 
is pleasant to add the experience of the Director 
—whose courtesy in supplying us with some of the 
foregoing statistics we beg to acknowledge—that 
“the behaviour of the audience has always been 
most orderly; they listen most attentively, and their 
discretion in applause is most wonderful.” 

While treating of Manchester, it would be ungra- 
cious not to refer to the admirable efforts of the 
Ancoats Recreation Committee to penetrate to the 
very lowest and poorest social levels, and dispel the 
dulness which broods over them by healthy amuse- 
ments and stimulating instruction. Their scheme in- 
cludes twenty-six free Sunday afternoon lectures, from 
September to February, before and after each of which 
there is half-an-hour’s music from a local stringed 
band, formed by the secretary, Mr. Charles Rowley ; 
weekly choral open-air Concerts, in June and July, 











| the field of their exertions, place it on a different 
|footing from cities like Birmingham, or even Man- 
chester, which can effect their aims by a central and 
compact organisation. Speaking of the work done by 
the Kyrle Society’s Choir, Miss Octavia Hill brings 
out this point with considerable force. ‘‘ The singers 
reach home very late at night owing to the enormous 
distances. Often they have to go as far beyond 
Aldgate Station as that is from Hyde Park; in fact, 
at Aldgate they feel almost home, so far does that 
waste of small houses extend, which we call the East 
End. This fact serves to show how far many of the 
audiences live from the main centres of good, cheap 
music.” A financial gain would almost undoubtedly 
result from such a system of federation, for isolated 
efforts are pretty sure to be more expensive than 
combined action. On this head, again, Miss Hill 
has some remarks which are worth quoting. ‘So 
large a body of volunteers requires—so my experience 
teaches—always a certain amount of paid work if 
their full power is to be made available. Kind as 
they are, one cannot expect conductors, organists, 
accompanists, and professional singers, to give their 
time week after week.” By the federation of these 
societies a better distribution of resources, of talents, 
and of labour would probably be secured. And it would 
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be much harder in such an ampler organisation for any 
amateur or official to make his exertions a means of 
self-glorification, which is always one of the dangers 
of isolated philanthropy. On this head we cannot 
refrain from transcribing the following admirable 
sentences from the writer whom we have already laid 
under such heavy requisition. ‘If we are to combine 
in musical art work all sense of favours conferred or 
received must be put aside. What is wanted is 
association ; and unless the upper classes are finally 
to be excluded from progress, the example must 
emanate from themselves.” The proposal which 
immediately follows this passage, to the effect that 
amateurs should themselves join the instruction- 
classes established for the poorest classes, though 
admirable in vacuo, presents insuperable difficulties. 
A working-man will readily receive instruction from 
his social superior, but we doubt whether he would 
care to have him as a fellow pupil. And we are not 
aware that such an experiment has been found to 
answer in other subjects. There is no question, 
however, that many amateurs would profit largely 
from such teaching. 

It only remains for us in conclusion to utter a few 
words of warning, of suggestion, and of explanation. 
We hope that these instruction classes, the success of 
whichis so gratifying, may never come to be considered 
a rough and ready method for the manufacture 
of professional performers. ‘There 
dency amongst us to regard art as a means to an 
end, and it would not be surprising if some such 
notion were to emerge in the minds of inexperienced 
students of humble position. The production of 
performers is going on at such a rate amongst us, 


is a fatal ten- | 


| 





that the market is in danger of being overstocked, | 


and it is the extension of intelligent audiences, of 
the demand, in fact. that is needed. On the other 
hand, the attainment of such proficiency as will 
render the student competent to take part in con- 
certed music is a wholly laudable and commend- 
able ambition. And this brings us to the region 
of suggestion. We would earnestly commend to 
all manufacturers and employers of labour on 
a large scale, the example set by Mr. Platt, at 
Oldham, who has formed an excellent band and 
chorus exclusively out of hisemployés. The aid lent by 
military bands to the movement is, as we have seen, 
of great value and importance, but it admits of still 
further extension. We would have street music 
minimised, but band-playing in parks mavimised, if 
we may use such a word. As it 1s, many provincial 
towns are better off in this respect than London. 
Finally, let it be distinctly understood that in the 
course of the foregoing remarks it has not been our 
intention in any way to disparage amateur work, or 
amateur performance. Our contention is simply this, 
that for the higher musical education of the people, 
greater interpretative skill is necessary than is 
possessed by the great majority of amateur per- 
formers. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MUSIC IN AMERICA 
By Joserm BENNETT. 
VI—ELEMENTARY MUSICAL EDUCATION IN BOSTON. 

INTELLIGENT visitors to America always expect to 
find its highest form of intellectual life, and things 
ministering to it, within the bounds of Massachusets. 
This is natural to an Englishman, who, proud of 
his own country, remembers that in the historical 


yesterday, a new England was founded beyond the 


seas by strong, God-fearing men and women from 


the old home—men and women who were faithful | 


and courageous, and, though not free from the narrow 
views of their age, loved liberty and light. The 





Englishman in Massachusets feels himself a sharer 
in the glory of that famous commonwealth, and a 
biood-brother of her illustrious sons. He looks upon 
Bunker Hill, or visits Lexington and Concord with 
no twinge of mortification, but rather as he would 
stand upon the battlefield of Marston Moor or 
Naseby—rejoicing in the valour with which men of 
his race have rebuked tyrants. Nowhere out of the 
parent isle does he fecl more at home than in the old 
State. The names of its cities and villages are those 
with which he has been familiar from childhood ; 
he recognises around him the features of Anglo-Saxon 
life; and in literature and art he beholds a stream 
lowing from the same fountain as that which blesses 
the mother land. 

Influenced by sympathy arising out of many ties, 
the English visitor to Boston is apt to put on rose- 
coloured spectacles, and, for my own part, I confess 
that on many points the actual state of things did 
not surpass anticipation. Especially was this the 
case as regards the magnificent public schools, which 
are, I should say, the special glory of the ‘* Hub.” 
I expected to find in them everything of the best—all 
that ingenuity could devise and experience elaborate 
to the end of a well-instructed community. It was, 
therefore, with no small interest that. under the 
suidance of my esteemed friend, Mr. Bacon (of the 
Boston Herald), I visited several schools, chiefly for 
the purpose of becoming acquainted with the system 
of musical education, but also in a measure to gratify 
a large curiosity regarding those famous institutions. 
It is no part of my present duty to discuss the subject 
in its entire aspect. but I may be permitted a few 
remarks of a general nature before entering upon 
others more specific. 

The public school buildings of Boston have scarcely 
such imposing architectural features as those erected 
in London under the auspices of our School Board. 
3ut it should be remembered that the latter are the 
creation of yesterday, while the former represent a 
system established and in working order when we 
had no system at all. The Boston buildings seem 
admirably adapted to the purpose they serve. They 
are spacious, light and airy; capitally arranged for 
eraduated teaching, and kept scrupulously clean. I 
was struck with the perfect order reigning in all of 
them that came under my notice, and not less with 
the unmistakable evidence of the firm and gentle 
discipline from which order springs. The children, 
bright of aspect and neat in appearance, seemed 
thoroughly interested in their duties: while their 
teachers, both male and female, answered. in bearing 
and speech, to the class which we in England describe 
as * gentle.” Indeed, the whole tone ot the schools 
seemed healthy, and adapted to exercise a pertect 
influence for good upon the young people made 
subject to it. One feature impressed me as peculiar. 
Each of the girls’ schools I visited was presided over 
by a gentleman, having under him a staff of lady 
assistants. The arrangement I am told, works well 
in several important respects, especially from an 
administrative point of view. ‘These schools are very 
large establishments, making heavy demands upon 
skill, energy, and tact, and necessitating the existence 
of those qualities in their highest forms. I sought 
no opportunity of testing the results of the general 
educational methods adopted. Indeed, from what I 
casually observed, I should have thought twice betore 
setting myself up as an examiner of the children on 
any subject within their curriculum. The chances 
are that my own ignorance would have been much 
more fully exposed than their knowledge. 

There is no strictly uniform method of musical 
instruction in the Boston public schools; much the 
same liberty being allowed as in London. Here the 
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vast majority of teachers use, for quite intelligible | course. After some time ‘spent in this fashion, the 
reasons, the system known as Tonic Sol-fa, but this | girls rose by signal, the march resumed, and the 
is simply the result, as I understand, of their own | classes retired in order as they came. 
choice. Over yonder, certain school districts are} My readers are now ready to put the question: 
placed in the charge of certain professors, by whom | How are these results attained ? Much is, no doubt, 
musical education is directed according to the method | attributable to good teachers, apt at imparting in- 
each considers to be best. This, of course, entails}struction, and zealous in the discharge of their 
divergence; but not, as far as I could discover, to| duties; much, also, to the uncommon intelligence of 
any great extent. The principles involved seemed to | children belonging to a highly educated community. 
me much the same; though their working out offered; But I think the methods employed deserve the 
variety of procedure. It was my good fortune to/ greatest amount of credit. These, as already pointed 
make acquaintance with two of these district superin- | out, differ on many points; but, as regards essentials, 
tendents — intelligent and enthusiastic gentlemen, | have so much in common that it may be said of them, 
with a firm belief in their respective Shibboleths— | Ex uno disce omnes. 1 am, therefore, justified in con- 
and, under their guidance, to see the young New’) fining mysclf to one for the present purpose. 
Englanders studying the A B C of the divine art. Before me lies a little book entitled “ Manual for 
In no case was it thought necessary to substitute | the Use of Teachers; to accompany the Readers and 
any signs for those of the recognised notation. The! Charts of the Normal Music Course.” Its authors 
exercises were in the ordinary staff, and performed are John W. Tufts and H. E. Holt; its publishers 
with ease and accuracy more than sufficient to show D. Appleton and Co., of New York, Boston, Chicago, 
that, provided right methods be followed at the outset, and San Francisco. With the reader’s good leave, I 
there is no need for another written language of} will point out the salient features of the course of 
music. It was instructive to observe, moreover, instruction there laid down. Few of these may be 
with what alacrity the children turned to their music | absolutely new; but it is in their combination and 
lesson. Evidently, the study had been made interest- | relative importance that the value of the system lies. 
ing to them, which, of course, implies that it had! A cardinal principle is thus expressed at the outset: 
been made clear. Boys and girls are rarely in-| ‘A knowledge of musical sounds should be given 
attentive or “bored” when they are conscious) by presenting, ~ comparing, and naming them orally 
of learning, and these youngsters appeared to take | to the ear as relative mental objects, on “precisely the 
the keenest interest in the exercise of their faculties same principle that the eye should be trained to 
of observation and deduction as applied to music.) number with material objects. We should never lose 
More complete knowledge, as far as it went, I have | sight of the fact that in music we are not only teach. 
rarcly met with. There was no sham about it— ing that which we cannot see, but that of which we 
sham, let me add, is easily detected by anybody who | can give no idea by any picture or drawing. . . In 
has had experience of school life. In this case,| music we deal with the reality in order to gain any 
suspicion of it was impossible. The promptitude of | knowledge of it. When this fact is fully appreciated 
the answers given, and the confident manner of the! we see that in the study of the subject, we must 
vocal exercises proved beyond question that the appeal entirely to the sense of hearing and to the 
children were masters of the subject within the | feelings thus awakened and stimulated.” 
scope of their examination. In every instance they, Carrying out the idea thus stated, immense pains 
were severely tested, but failed not once. Their sight | are taken to fix the scale in the minds of the pupils as 
singing—with the ordinary notation, bien entendu— | firmly as the letters of the alphabet or the numerals; 
astonished me. Before the higher classes, passages the process being continued ‘until the singers can 
of genuine difficulty were set only to be read off with | take any sound of the scale in which they are sing- 
hardly a noticeable blunder; and when the teacher, | ing,” and not only so, but until, ‘‘ when passing into 
making a staff with the fingers of his left hand, | any other scale in which the same pitch occurs, the 
indicated with those of his right passages in two and sounds of that scale are readily adjusted in their 
three-part harmony, he was followed with almost} minds, and the new key easily established.” It was 
absolute exactness. I hasten to add that these jin the last-named exercise that the Boston children 
merits were not confined to one school, or to one | surprisingly excelled. The teacher would write a 
district. I met with them everywhere, and they | phrase in one key, and follow it by another having 
served for conviction that in the Boston elementary | a different signature, but continuing the last note ot 
schools music is taught with remarkable intelligence | the first into the first note of the second. The 
and success. How long this has been going on I | youngsters had no difficulty whatever in passing from 
cannot say, but the next generation of Bostonians |one tonality to the other, the sounds of the new 
should be in a high degree artistic, as far as technical | scale being at once ‘‘ adjusted in their minds.” So 
instruction can secure “that end. jfar the system runs parallel with the Tonic Sol-fa, 
I had one special opportunity of judging results on | and all others deserving to be called philosophical. 
the point of taste and skill in singing. No sooner) Passing on, I find it stated that ‘a sense of rhythm 
did I express a desire to hear a mass of children | or recurring accent can be awakened only by hearing 
perform some pieces, than, with ready courtesy, the | such rhythms and accents.” Consequently, a mental 
ordinary work of the upper classes in a large school | conception of the thing is formed before the pupils 
was suspended; each class forming in order within | |are troubled with the character employed to repre- 
its own room. I was then taken to the large hall,| sent it. Simplification of this kind runs through the 
where the professor seated himself at the pianoforte | entire system, which refuses to burden the pupil with 
and began playing a march, to the rhythm of which | any thing not essential to the primary object of singing 
the girls entered with erect bearing and measured at sight. ‘“ Everything necessary to enable the pupils 
step. When all were seated, the march ceased, | to do this intelligently should be taught, all else should 
books were distributed, and the performance began. be postponed until this is attained... . There should 
I was charmed with the singing, so true was it and, | be no questions or explanations on the part of the 
in an unaffected way, so expressive. Pieces were | teacher that are not immediately preceded by the sounds 
sung in two, three, and four-part harmony, with | to which they refer. ... The scales should first be in- 
pianoforte accompaniment; no failure of any kind | delibly impressed upon the minds of the pupils by creating 
occurring to mar a display the excellence of which _ mental pictures of their true representation through 
every body but myself seemed to take as a matter of | practice in singing them.” How well these principles 
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work I had an opportunity of seeing. The children 
had nothing before them but their “‘ mental picture” 
of the scale, yet when the teacher called out the 
numbers representing the relation of the various 
sounds to the tonic, the sounds themselves were 
produced with a rapidity and accuracy most remark- 
able. 

With very young children the system under notice 
employs singing by ear, in order to awaken and 
develop tone perception at the earliest period and to 
train the voice. Singing, as an accompaniment to 
marching or gymnastic exercises, is absolutely for- 
bidden, because tending to encourage a noisy and 
careless use of the voice. ‘Correct habits in using 
the voice, good phrasing, distinct articulation and 
accurate pronunciation, should all be taught by an 
_ of the example given by the teacher. 

Jarsh and noisy sounds should not be allowed.” 

i * teaching time, the system does not at first 
trouble the pupil with characters representing dura- 
tion of sound or silence. He is taken, so to speak, 
behind these, and an endeavour is made to create a 
conception of the regular accents of the measure, 
“wasting no time in talking upon the subject, or 
trying to demonstrate the fact that sounds may be long 
or short.” Accent, as well as time, is taught by the 
use of syllables indicating the various pulses, strong 
and light, of a measure; but “the teacher must 
never accept these time names as an answer, unless 
they are given at regular intervals and with the 
proper accent. Without this observance they mean 
nothing and are useless.” In such a manner is the 
principle carried out that there must be in the mind 
of the pupil a distinct conception of the thing before 
its sign can be accepted. This, in fact, is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the system—a feature long 
applied to the teaching of other branches of know- 
ledge when musical students were groping about 
among a lot of arbitrary and, to them, almost un- 
meaning symbols. Rests are taught in the same 
Manner as sounds, and distinguished to the ear by 
emitting the time-names in whispers instead of with 
the full voice. 

During all these early exercises the pupil sees no 
note of music. But, having clearly in his mind the 
pitch of the sounds of the scale and their relation to 
each other, he is taught their representation to the 
eye. The teacher, having the staff upon a black 
board, writes the G cleff upon it, and says, “ Sing 
one.’ The pupils sing the lowest note of the scale. 
“What is its pitch?” ‘hey answer, “C.” The 
teacher then makes a note upon the first added line 
below the staff, saying, ‘“‘ This is its place.” He 
proceeds, “Sing one, two.’ The pupils do so. 
“What is the pitch?” ‘D.” ‘The teacher writes a 
note upon the first space below the staff, saying, 
“This is its place.’ And so on throughout the scale 
of C. The scale of D is next taken, the others follow- 
ing in order; and it has been found that the pupils, 
owing to their mental mastery of the scale as regards 
the pitch and relationship of its sounds, conquer the 
written language with surprising ease. 

The details I have presented serve to show intelli- 
gent readers the main principles of the Boston 
method. For fuller details I refer them to the book 
itself, But it already appears that the secret of the 
success attained lies in the persistent study of the 
scale till its component parts become so fixed in the 
mind as to be recognised without conscious volition, 
like the alphabetical letters. To this end all energies 
are bent, and when it is once gained the rest gives no 
trouble. 

My visit to the Boston schools afforded me infinite 
satisfaction, because it showed the effective training 
of a whole community in the elementary principles of 





the most adaptable and refining of the arts. When all 
American children are so instructed, their country will 
come within measurable distance of the goal towards 
which we in England are now striving, and may look 
forward, as England does, to a time when false ideas 
in art will have less power than now, and blind and 
incompetent guides will find their business gone. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
By Josern BENNETT. 
. XVIIL—SEBASTIAN BACH (continued from page 393). 

Wi E shall now see with what honest indignation 
Bach repelled the charge of having flirted with the 
Halle people in order to obtain a higher salary from 
the Grand Duke of Weimar. Here is his answer: 

* Most Noble, Illustrious, and Learned, most 
Honoured Sir,—That the very worshipful Collegium 
should be surprised at my refusal of the post of 
organist, of which—as they suppose—I was ambitious, 
does not at all surprise me, tor I perceive that they 
can have considered the matter very little. They 
suppose that I greatly desired the above-mentioned 
post of organist, while nothing could be farther from 
my mind. This much I know, - I offered myself, 
and that the most worshi pful Collegium much desir “ed 
me; for I, after presenting cape, was minded to 
travel away at once, when I received Dr. Heineccius’ 
command and politely remained, though I was not 
compelled, to compose and conduct the piece you 
know of. Moreover, it is not to be presumed that a 
man should go to a place where he injures his posi- 
tion. This, however, I could not accurately ascertain 
in from fourteen days to three wecks, for 1 am quite 
of opinion that a man cannot ascertain what his 
wages are in any place—as the perquisites must be 
reckoned as part of the pay—even in a few years, 
much less in fourteen days, and this is in some 
degree the reason why I accepted t the nomination, 
and, on the ground of my (unsatisfied) desires, gave 
it up. Still, from all this, it is a long way to con- 
cluding that I have played a trick on the worshipful 
Collegium in order to move my gracious master here 
to increase my salary, since His Highness has already 
shown so much favour to me and my art that I had 
no need to travel to Halle tor an increase of salary ; 
thus I regret that the certain conviction of the most 
Ww orshipful Collegiunt should have led to such a very 
uncertain issue; and to this I would add: Even it I 
were to get as good payment in Halle as here in 
Weimar, should [ not still be bound to preter the 
former service to the new ? You who understand law 
and equity may best judge of this, and I would ven- 
ture to request you to lay this, my justification, 
before the most worshipful Collegium, and remain, 
most honoured Sir, yours obediently, Joh. Seb. Bach, 
Concertmeister and Court Organist.” 

Now it must be admitted that there is something to 

say for the Halle people. If Bach did not desire the 
place, why did he apply for it, and fulfil certain of the 
conditions imposed on candidates. It he did desire 
the place, and the Collegium, as was natural, wished 
to secure so eminent aman, we need not be surprised 
that his withdrawal led to some soreness and want of 
charity. On the other hand, Bach’s letter was a 
perfectly proper one under the circumstances. Not 
for a moment could he rest under a suspicion of 
having played a trick, and in repudiating the accusa- 
tion he tempered spirit with respect. His letter, in 
short, reads like the letter of atrue gentleman. It 
seems to have impressed the Halle people. At any 
rate, they bore the writer no grudge, for when their 
grand new organ stood ready tor opening, Bach was 
invited to assist at the ceremony of “trying” the 
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builder’s work. Wecan see by the nature of his reply 
how much this token of amity pleased him: 

“Most Noble Gentlemen, and you particularly 
Highly Honoured Sir,—I am deeply obliged by your 
honour’s very particular and gracious confidence, and 
by that of the whole very most honoured Collegium ; 
and, as I always find the greatest pleasure in waiting 
on your worship, I shall now more than ever endea- 
vour to make my services acceptable to your worship, 
and to give satisfaction to the utmost in the examin 
required of me. I would beg you accordingly to 
communicate this my resolution to the most honoured 
Collegium without delay, and at the same time to 
offer to them my most humble greeting, and my 
dutiful respects for the special confidence with which 
they have favoured me. I also beg to acknowledge 
with obedient gratitude all the trouble your worship 
has been pleased to take for me in many ways up to 
this time, and will take again, and I shall have the 
greatest pleasure, so long as I live, in subscribing 
myself, most honoured Sir, your worship’s devoted 
Servant, Joh. Seb. Bach, Concertmeister.” 

In the examination of the Halle organ Bach was 
associated with Kuhnau and Rolle, all three agreeing 
as to the excellence of the instrument. 
place in April, 1713, four months after a visit to 
Leipzig, made by Bach with, perhaps, 
smallest presentiment of the fact that the Saxon 
town was destined to be the scene of his fullest 
labours. 


musical service at St. Thomas’s, or some 
church. One of his cantatas entered into the pro- 
gramme. 


the facts just stated. In order to avoid mistakes, 


Bach wrote the order of service in the score of the | 
cantata, and to this we owe acquaintance with the | 


circumstances of his debit in the city where he was 
to reside for twenty-seven years. ‘‘He opened the 


service,” says Spitta, ‘with a prelude, followed by | 


a motett; then came a prelude to the Kyrie. After 
the intonation by the preacher in front of the altar, 
the reading of the epistle, and the singing of the 


litany, came the prelude to the chief choral, in| 
which he could display his skill in choral arrange- | 


ment.. Then the gospel was read; and, next, Bach 


introduced the chief music (‘ Haupt-musik’), which | 


on this occasion was his own cantata, by a prelude 
on the organ. After the sermon followed the com- 
munion, with another prelude to a choral; finally, 
he had to close the service, and here again could put 
forth all his powers in an organ piece on the grandest 
scale.” No doubt he did put forth all his powers, 
and made much talk of a strange organist among the 
church-going burghers that Advent Sunday. 

In the year 1714, Bach, as Concertmeister, had a 
very congenial duty imposed upon him by the Grand 
Duke. This was the composition of a number of 
sacred pieces every year, in association with Salomo 
Frank, by whom the poetical text was provided. 
The joint labour was not entered upon till 1715, but 
thenceforward the production of church cantatas 
went steadily on. Bach, however, had not yet reached 
his highest point in cantata writing. The master’s 

Veimar period, rich to excess in organ work, was but 
a blossoming time as regards cantatas. Leipzig saw 
the fruition later on. ‘‘ The strength of these Weimar 
Cantatas,” says Spitta, “consists in the solos, of 
which the wealth of ideas, the variety and perfection 
of form, compel our amazement. Each melody bears 
its peculiar stamp, in each piece an individual emotion 
is thoroughly treated, and even in the most dissimilar 
the composer has succeeded with marvellous versa- 
tility in doing full justice to the subjects. The music 
flows so untiringly and spontaneously that it is utterly 


This took | 

not the | 
The master paid this visit for purely | 
artistic reasons, and during his stay conducted a} 
other | 


. . | 
A curious circumstance has handed down | 


inconceivable such power should ever decay: the 
most complicated, technical problems are solved with 
such a quiet certainty that they never occur to us as 
such. The conception of the words shows an intensity 
of feeling entirely devoted to the Church, and utterly 
{ree from any blemish of secular shallowness. His 
idea is always concentrated on the whole solemnity 
of meaning of each separate Sunday; and if the text 
is inadequate to the thorough bringing out of the 
chief thought, he grasps it in his deepest meaning, 
and gives it its right form by means of his music.” 
The master’s attention was not wholly taken up 
by compositions of this class. His position put him 
at the mercy of Court circumstances, and when the 
Grand Duke desired a cantata for a hunting festivity 
| Frank and Bach had no choice but to sct their wits 
|to work and make one. Thus it happened in 1716; 
;the result being one of those ponderous classical! 
allegories in which the age delighted. Diana and 
Endymion, Pales and Pan all figure in it, and utter a 
llot of well-turned verse in the style which modern 
America calls “high falutin.” Bach, we are told, 
|took a great interest in the composition, as it was 
| probably his first work of the kind, and ‘‘it contains 
}much charming music.” But it is tolerably clear 
that the author did not go out of himself to write it, 
two airs being subsequently transferred to the 
Cantata “So God the Father loved the world.’ 
Spitta says: “If such transference from one work to 
another of a different kind be possible, there can be 
no difference in style between Bach’s sacred and 
secular compositions. And no such difference does 
jactually exist. Bach’s style was sacred, and the 
sacred style was Bach’s. He does not put it on and 
off like a vestment, but uses it always without think- 
ing of it, because his style of composition had 
developed naturally with his growth, and he could 
not express himself in any other way. In some 
| details of the secular cantatas he attempts to gird 
himself somewhat more loosely, and, indeed, a greater 
|degree of grace is there perceptible. But, on the 
| whole, his pure polyphonic style is retained in both to 
}an equaldegrec.” ‘This is true tothe letter, but by no 
means peculiarto Bach. It applies in some measure 
to all German and English composers of the period, 
and Handel, as every amateur knows, wrote a deal of 
music which the taste of his day found as acceptabl 
| with sacred words as with secular, and vice versd. 
Our master went on writing church cantatas till 
1717, in the autumn of which year he diverted himselt 
with a journey to Dresden, where the magnificent 
Frederic Augustus was carrying things, artistic and 
other, witha high hand. The famous French organist, 
Marchand, was also on a visit to the Saxon capital, 
and it followed, as a matter of course, that the pre- 
sence of two men so eminent in their respective 
countries excited feelings of rivalry and partisanship 
Marchand is described as fourteen years older than 
Bach, and as having both the merits and defects of 
his nationality. ‘* He was highly gifted in qualities 
of technique, his art was thoroughly elegant, and he 
well knew how to turn these talents to the best 
account; but he was, at the same time, full of vanity 
and petty caprice.” In high favour at the Saxon Court, 
which took no notice of Bach, Marchand raised against 
himself all who stood up for native art and German 
interests. These urged Bach to challenge the French- 
man to a trial of skill, and, after some precautions, 
the master complied. Marchand, of course, accepted 
—much, perhaps, as Goliah accepted the challenge 
of his rustic antagonist—a jury was named, and pre- 
parations were made for combat. The day of battle 
came; the jury assembled, a large and excited com- 
pany gathered; Bach put in an appearance, but so 
did not Marchand. All waited, still the French 
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champion delayed. Where was he? At that 
moment on the top of a coach, flying from Dresden, 
and what he knew would be certain defeat, with the 
utmost speed that the roads of the period allowed. 
In thus running away Marchand exemplified the 
discretion which is said to be valour’s better part; 
while in being left undisputed master of the field, 
Bach gained immense renown, and raised himself 
greatly in the esteem of his compatriots. But 
he by no means despised Marchand. Indeed, he 
used to play the Frenchman’s clavier music with 
enjoyment. 


Bach’s victory failed to secure the attention of! 


Frederic Augustus and his Court, just then engrossed 
by an Italian Opera Company under the celebrated 
Lotti. It does not appear that the two great com- 
posers cver met, though in the same city together, 
and the fact is much to be regretted. The Italian 
might have fascinated the German, and even induced 
him to visit the * land of song,” with results of which 
one can only say now that they might have been 
momentous indeed. Bach returned to Weimar in 
October, and took part in solemnly celebrating the 
bi-centenary of the Reformation. His career there 
was, however, rapidly drawing to an end. Annoyed 
at having been passed over when a new Capellmeister- 
general was required at Court, Bach readily accepted 
an invitation to act in that capacity under Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt-Cothen. In November the duties 
of his new situation were entered upon; the master’s 
pupil, Schubart, succeeding him at Weimar. It 
should be said here that Bach was not appointed 
organist as well as capellmeister at Céthen. He 
never again took upon himself officially the respon- 
sibilities of such a post. 

The master’s title at Céthen was ‘ Capellmeister 
and Director of the Prince’s Chamber Music,” his 
salary being 4oo thalers. He had nothing whatever 
to do with organs and organ playing, but served a 
highly intelligent and musical young prince in a 
capacity more congenial to the employer, if not to 
the employed. The band placed under him seems 
to have been a good one. At any rate, it contained 
several eminent names, among them that of Abel, 
the viol-di-gamba player — father of the Charles 
Frederic Abel, some time so well known in London. 
Of Bach’s official work at Céthen even the keen-nosed 
Spitta has discovered next to nothing. ‘* Time,” says 
the biographer, with unwonted eloquence, “has 
effaced or overgrown almost every trace of his 
labours, as the grass has overgrown the castle-yard 
which the master must so often have crossed; and 
his name has died out among the people of the place 
almost as completely as the sounds with which he 
once roused the echoes of the now empty and deserted 
halls.” Yet it is certain that Bach was very happy 
in his obscure labours. His young master loved and 
prized him so much that where the one went the 
other must needs go; and, removed from church 
work, the composer could give up his time to purely 
instrumental music, which he then began to write 
industriously, producing, amongst other things, the 
immortal ‘“ Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues.” 

In May, 1718, Bach went with his Prince to 
Carlsbad, in company with six other members of the 
Court band, and in the autumn of the following year 
he paid a visit, on his own account, to Halle. 
Records of these and other journeys during the 
Céthen period are in existence, and serve to throw 
some light upon a term in the master’s life which 
otherwise had very little publicity. The visit to 
Halle might have been very famous, since Handel 
made pilgrimage to his birthplace that year, and it is 
probable that both these famous composers were for 
a short time in the same town together. Referring 





to Handel, Spitta says: ‘‘On his return journey he 
remained for a short time with his family at Halle, 
and Bach sought him out, but was so unlucky as to 
find that Handel had that very day set out for 
England.” On the question whether Bach or Handel 
were most to blame for their never meeting, Spitta 
makes sensible remarks. He rather censures Bach 
in the first instance, remarking: “ We nowhere find 
any indication that he intentionally took himself out 
of Bach's reach by leaving Halle on the day of Bach’s 
arrival there; while, on the other hand, it is difficult 
to overlook the fact that Bach, in this first attempt 
at a meeting, merely availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity. Otherwise, as Handel had been in Germany 
since the previous March, he might have arranged 
a meeting somewhere or other.” But, when con- 
sidering incidents of this kind and awarding praise 
or blame, we should be careful to put ourselves in 
the place of the individuals concerned. It seems to 
us very important that the two great masters should 
have met, and given to musical record a memorable 
incident. On the other hand, neither of them 
suspected that they were, even in such a matter, 
making history for the eager discussion of unborn 
generations. To them, probably, the question of 
meeting or not meeting was one for no more than a 
passing thought, and it behoves us, who see it ina 
very different light, to remember the fact when the 
conduct of one or both is called in question. 

In May, 1720, Bach again accompanied the Prince 
to Carlsbad, and, during his absence, a catastrophe 
happened at home. The circumstances of this 
disaster were peculiarly sad, and almost dramatic in 
the manner of their revelation to the principal sufferer. 
During his stay in Carlsbad, Bach received nothing 
save good news from the domestic circle, and he left 
the Bohemian town for Céthen, with pleasant antici- 
pations of a welcome from wife and children. As far 
as concerned the children, these were realised, but 
there was no wife to greet the husband. Poor Maria 
Barbara, the “ stranger maiden” of Bach’s courting 
days, and the mother of his seven children, had 
passed away in his absence, and was lying peacefully 
in the churchyard, when the master expected to take 
her to his arms. This wasa stunning blow, but Bach 
bore up manfully, as became a nature not less strong 
than tender, and in the autumn of the same year we 
find him in Hamburg, possibly for the performance of 
a cantata he had composed a little while before. 
There he again came into contact with organs and 
organists ; and there, as a consequence, the flame of 
his old passion for church work began to blaze up 
anew. This induced him to become a candidate for 
the post of organist at St. James’s Church, where was 
a large four-manual organ. Bach could not stop for 
the competition, but promised to write from Céthen 
and say whether he still desired the place. He did 
so write, expressing that desire; but the church 
authorities elected one Heitmann, an “illustrious 
obscure.” Here is nomystery. In view of the elec- 
tion, the committee passed a resolution as follows, and 
absolutely recorded it: ‘‘That, no doubt, many 
reasons might be found why the sale of the 
organist’s appointment should not be made a custom, 
because it appertains to the service of God; there- 
fore, the choice should be free, and the capability of 
the candidate be considered rather than the money. 
But if, after the election, the elected person, of his 
freewill, desired to show his gratitude, it should be 
favourably looked upon by the church.” The naiveté 
of this is as wonderful as its principle, or want of 
principle. No doubt, the candidates were sounded 
beforehand as to the precise monetary expression of 
gratitude which would be forthcoming from them. 
Heitmann’s figure, as the church records show, was 
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‘‘four thousand marks current,’ and this sum he 
duly paid over. 

Matheson’s account of the transaction just described 
is too good to be passed by. He says:— 

‘*T remember—and, no doubt, many other people 
remember likewise—that some years ago, a great 
musician, who since then has, as he deserves, 
obtained an important appointment as cantor, ap- 
peared as organist in a certain town of some size, 
boldly performed on the largest and finest instru- 
ments, and attracted universal admiration by his 
skill, At the same time, among other inferior 
players, there offered himself the son of a well-to-do 
artisan, who could prelude with thalers better than 
he could with his fingers, and the office fell to him, 
as may easily be guessed, although everyone was 
angry about it. It was nigh upon Christmas-tide, 
and an eloquent preacher, who had not consented to 
this simony, expounded very beautifully the Gospel 
concerning the angelic music at the birth of Christ, 
which, very naturally, gave him the opportunity of 
expressing his opinions as to the recent event as 
regarded the rejected artist, and of ending his dis- 
course with this noteworthy epiphonema: He believed 
quite certainly that if one of the angels of Bethlehem 
came from heaven, who played divinely, and desired 
to be organist to St. James’s Church, if he had no 





| 
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Princess seemed to despise my art, it was the will of 
God that I should be called to be Director Musices 
here, and Cartor in the Thomasschule.” 

Probably, as Spitta suggests, there were deeper 
reasons than those above stated for Bach’s move. 
The master’s instinct could not have been perma- 
nently satisfied by the limited range of his musical 
labours at Cothen, and his almost complete divorce 
from the church. As regards chamber music, he 
was, perhaps, content with what had been done. 
At any rate, the retrospect was not that of an idle 
man. Pieces almost innumerable in this department 
belong to the Cothen period, but it suffices to mention 
here the Inventions, Sinfonies, Suites, and the ‘* Well- 


| tempered Clavier.” 


The wonderful Leipzig period now lies before us— 
the most prolonged, the most illustrious, and, there- 
fore, the most memorable of all. Here it behoves us 
to enter somewhat more into detail than has hitherto 
appeared necessary. 

Kuhnau was Bach’s immediate predecessor as 
Cantor at the Thomas School. He died June 5, 
1722, and six candidates for the post soon appeared 
in the field. Some of these were old scholars of 
the foundation, but the one to find most favour 
was the celebrated Telemann, who had formerly 
been connected with St. Thomas’s Church. A 


money he would have nothing to do but to fly away | little difficulty arose on the point of teaching a 


again.” 


second subject in the School, which Telemann 


Faithful to the traditions of his family, Bach re-|refused to do; but the matter was soon waived 


mained a widower but a little while. 


We have seen| by the Council; Telemann was appointed, and wrote 


that his father could not do without a “helpmeet” | from Hamburgh to say that he could not accept the 


longer than seven months. 


Sebastian sustained the | post. 


Upon this the angry authorities proceeded to 


burden of single life from July, 1720, till the end of| make a new choice, and, from several candidates, 


the following year. 
charms of Anna Magdalena Wulken, daughter of the 
Court trumpeter at Cothen. Anna Magdalena was 
young (twenty-one), and we will politely assume that 
she was pretty; but the sober father-of-family who 
married her may havemore greatly valued her musical 


talents, her good soprano voice, and her skill and | 


industry in copying out parts. These were qualities 
of worth in a musician’s wife, and, no doubt, Bach 
appreciated them. But it is clear that he really 
loved Anna Magdalena, who, on her side, proved a 
good and faithful wife, and an affectionate mother 
of man children. She spent twenty-eight years in 
wedlock, presenting her husband during that time 
with six sons and seven daughters. As there were 
seven children of the master’s first marriage, Anna 
Magdalena might have been forgiven if at any time 
she played the part of Martha in the house. Spitta 
points out the curious fact that after each marriage 
Bach received a legacy. The second, however, 
involved him in a law affair from which he extricated 
himself by a manly and straightforward act; openly 
repudiating all share in measures taken by his co- 
heirs for their mutual benefit. 

The year 1723 came, bringing circumstances which 
sundered Bach and his beloved Prince. ‘Who is 
the woman ? ” was the invariable question of a famous 
French detective when called upon to investigate a 
crime. Bach himself may be allowed to tell who 
was the woman that put an end to his quiet life at 
Cothen. In an extant letter, afterwards written at 
Leipzig, the master said: 

‘*From my youth up my fate has been known to 
you until the last change, which took me to Céthen. 
There lives a gracious Prince who both loves and 
understands music, and with him I purposed to spend 
the closing term of my life. However, as it fell out, 
the above-named Serenissimus married a Princess of 
Berenburg, and as it then began to appear as though 
the said Prince’s musical inclination was growing 
somewhat lukewarm, and, at the same time, the new 


Then he fell a victim to the | 





picked out one Graupner, an old St. Thomas scholar. 
Graupner was willing enough, but his master, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, decidedly was not. His 
Highness would part with Graupner on no account; 
so, once more, the Council had to look about them 
for an eligible person. Bach came forward again. 
He had been a candidate with Graupner, who was, 
however, first in the field, and as good as appointed 
when the Cothen capellmeister sent in his application. 
Graupner out of the way, Bach’s course was clear, 
especially as he professed himself willing to do the 
extra teaching declined by Telemann, and give five 
Latin lessons per week to the third and fourth classes. 
In due course his election took place, and he signed 
a paper solemnly covenanting to lead a respectable 
life, to be faithful and diligent, to show proper respect 
and obedience to his superiors, not to make the 
church music too long or operatic, to instruct the 
boys and treat them kindly, &c., after the manner 
of which we have already had example. On May 8. 
Bach was presented to that august body, the Leipzig 
Consistory; on the 13th his election was confirmed, and 
on the 31st he was installed. Very pompous and pon- 
derous, in quaint German fashion, was this last-named 
ceremony: “At nine in the morning two deputies 
from the Council proceeded to the Thomasschule, 
where they were received at the door by the Rector 
and conducted to the Hall appointed for the examina- 
tion of the deed. Here they were met by the licen- 
tiate preacher at the Church of St. Thomas, who 
appeared as the representative of Superintendent 
Deyling, and as the ambassador from the Consistory. 
The six other masters of the school now joined them, 
with their new colleague. They took their seats, the 
pastor and the two reporters of the Council in one 
row, and opposite to them the school officials accord- 
ing to their rank. The choir first sang a piece of 
music at the door, and then all the scholars came in. 
The town clerk made a speech bearing on the instal- 
lation, and the pastor then pronounced the fact of 
installation, adding the customary admonitions and 
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injunctions. Bach replied in a few words; he was 
congratulated on his new appointment and the cere- 
mony concluded with another musical performance.” 
So did Johann Sebastian Bach enter upon the 
duties of a post he was destined to make illustrious 
for all time. 
(To be continued.) 


THE EFFECT OF THE FUGAL IMPULSE 
UPON MUSIC: 

BEING AN EXAMINATION OF THE SPIRIT AND TEN- 
DENCY OF CERTAIN PHASES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MUSICAL FORM 
By Joseru Gopparp. 

POLYPHONY. 

THE impulse out of which the beginning of the 
fugue arose was a melodic impulse. ‘The aim of the 
descant (known in France and Flanders towards the 
end of the cleventh century) was the more or less 
simultaneous enunciation of more than one melody. 
The pursuit of this aim led easily to the simultaneous 
enunciation of different portions of the same theme, as 
exemplified in canon (which appears at the beginning 
of the twelfth century), and thus set in that line of 
effort out of which arose ultimately the complex fugal 
structure. 

That the long and laborious pursuit of the fugal 
art aided in an important degree the development of 
both harmony and rhythm, and that in the fugue 
was reached, for the first time, a form of composition 
standing entirely upon tonal elements, and combining 
important dimensions with unity of character, are 
illustrations of the great truth that, in music as in 
language, principles, both large and small, that is to 
say, those relating to main configuration as well as 
those applying to arrangements of detail, arise out of 
profuse practice and experiment. 

If we take a broad survey of the fugue of the middle 
ages, what structural qualities do we find? First, a 
certain freedom and variety of conformation, both as 
regards accent-relation and pitch-relation; secondly, 
the power of combining the resulting themes into long 
massive movements. What now is the general in- 
fluence of this kind of construction upon the musical 
sense? There are flashes of melodic effect soon lost 
in the complex thematic enweavement. There is 
also copious, though incoherent, harmonic effect, the 
tonal mass being as yet undifferentiated into special 
larmonic form. We are conscious, then, particularly, 
of partial melodic effect and vague harmonic effect ; 
and generally, of a long massive flow of tone, which 
soothes if it does not satisfy the musical passion. 

What we have then, so far, in the typical fugue, is 
an unfolding world of musical forms; but it is as yet 
an unfinished world. There are melodic and har- 
monic lineaments passing into and emerging from a 
body of effect which, though not discordant, has still 
no clear purport for the art-perceptions. What we 
have not, is that cumulation of expression—that, so 
to speak, organic growth of effect—effect toward 
which every portion of the conformation tends, and 
to which it is essential—which is the test of finished 
art. 

Up to this point, then, so far as the original object 
of the fugal style is concerned—the more or less 
simultaneous realisation of different melodies—a vast 
amount of the labour of generations of workers, was 
failure. Apart from this object, this labour, as we 
have already said, was advantageous to art, insomuch 
as it contributed greatly to the development of both 
harmony and rhythm. It was of further advantage 
in that it supplied singers and players with consider- 
able and useful matter for perfunctory exercise. 








Yet the original impulse which led to the fugue was 
not only destined to be realised perfectly, but in this 
realisation some of the higher aspects of musical art 
were destined to be displayed. 


THE DIFFERENTIATION OF HARMONIC FORM: THE 
TWO FACTORS OF THE HARMONIC SENSATION. 

We have seen that the impulse which led to the 
fugue was a melodic impulse—the desire to enweave 
one melody with another; and that, out of long 
activity in this direction, massive polyphonal con- 
structions first arose, involving harmonic effects, but 
not clearly differentiated harmonic forms.  Ulti- 
mately, well defined chords appear, and, by the period 
of Palestrina, are general in composition. As well 
as being met with in the plain torms of the fugal 
style peculiar to the above master, they are found at 
this period applied deliberately both to religious 
chants and popular tunes. 

The first important application of chords appears 
in the harmonisation of the Psalms of the Protestant 
Church. Claude Goudimel, the master of Palestrina, 
harmonised French airs for the Protestant Church in 
France, whilst the Lutheran choral appeared in 
Germany. Now, if we examine the general construc- 
tion of this music, we find that, unlike polyphonal 
music, the rhythmical march of the farts is identical 
with that of the melody; and that also the parts of 
the choral differ further from those of polyphonal 
music in this—viz., that (with the exception of the 
leading theme) they have no melodic value indi- 
vidually. But at the same time we shall observe 
this further—viz., that the simplicity involved in the 
absence of individual character from these parts, 
enables the ear to realise clearly such pitch changes 
as the parts define, simultuncously with the clear 
realisation of the melody. 

We here touch upon one of the two great factors 
of the harmonic feeling. The side of harmonic 
effect corresponding with one of these factors may 
be described as massive change of thematic outline— 
change so conformed that the movements of sub- 
ordinate parts, tend rather to define more strongly 
than to obscure, the movement of a leading part. 
That the feeling of harmony is largely a massive 
feeling of change in pitch-relation, is evidenced to a 
great extent by the effect of parts in contrary 
motion. ‘This effect produces the feeling of harmony 
in peculiar keenness, the reason being, apparently, 
that as the changes in pitch-relation occur in oppo- 
site directions, they are more clearly and easily 
followed. ‘This factor in the feeling of harmony may 
be said to be called forth in its perfection when the 
motions of parts are perceived clearly, yet without 
effort, and are felt to strengthen the definition of a 
leading melody. 

The other great factor in the feeling of harmony, is 
that vaguer, more occult, yet more diffusive form of 
sensibility to which the effect of timbre gives rise. 
The explanation that the sense of quality of tone, or 
timbre, is due to the compound constitution of single 
notes, and the corresponding massive nervous ex- 
citation, is now familiar to musical students. Now 
we consider that the feeling due to harmony par- 
takes largely of this kind of sensation, the excitation 
being a—so to speak—artificial timbre. It is 
certain that a considerable portion of harmonic 
effect is calculated to tell only in this way. ‘Take, 
for instance, the clang of the first chord of Mendels- 
sohn’s ** Wedding March” when given by a full band. 
Masses of sound such as this, as they follow one 
another along the outline of a melody, are certainly 
not analysed completely and consciously by all those 
whom they impress strongly; in this respect they 
resemble single tones of rich natural timbre, the mass 
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of partial sounds entering into which tones we know 
are not analysed consciously. At the same time it 
is most important to note that although such artificial 
massive tonal impressure as the chord to which we 
have referred, is not analysed consciously, it is still 
the result of ordered harmony. We shall see later 
on that it is the réle of ordered harmony to strengthen | 
the coherence and broaden the effect of the thematic | 
outline; that in ordered harmony the chords involve | 
such relations with one another, or with a common | 
harmony, as to have a certain coherence, and that 
when these chords are attendant upon a theme, the 
coherence of the chords is added to that of the notes 
of such theme. Thus the melodic intention is | 
strengthened, that is to say, the melody is im-| 
pressed more clearly, and the general effect rendered 
broader and more expressive. The same result—| 
enhancement of melodic outline—accrues to natural | 
timbre. Here, however, there is no ordering of acces- 
sory tonal elements by human device; still these 
elements are ordered, certain principles which have | 
been traced in their ordering being included in har- 
monic rules—the principles, for instance, governing 
the amplitude, in relation to pitch, of the constituent 
sounds. Whilst more subtly rich than the harmonic 
effect of musical art, the tonal environment in the 
case of natural timbre, is also infinitely more delicate. | 
Combining the utmost complexity with 





infinite | 
delicacy, it enriches without confusing a pure melodic | 
effect. In harmonised melody the iniluences of arti- 
ficial and natural ¢iimbre are combined. 

Thus the merged factors in the sensation of har- | 
mony—(1) clear consciousness of combinative change | 
in pitch-relation; (2) the deeper, vaguer and more 
diffusive feeling of ¢/imbre-influence—have both refer- 
ence to melody ; in both cases the harmonic effect, to 
be realised fully, demands to be connected with pitch- 
change. 

THE EARLY HARMONIC PERIOD. 

We have seen that the definite harmonic com- 
binations which, by the period of Palestrina, had 
become unfolded in the progress of polyphony, were 
applied to popular tunes. Thus effects evolved 
originally by the interweaving of thematic outline 
became combined anew with thematic outline. 

It is here necessary to point out that, although in 
the Lutheran choral the harmonic departure in musi- 
cal development is clearly marked—the polyphonal 
style being quite eliminated—the choral is still an 
offshoot, having a definite but prescribed form from 
the main body of ordered sound, which was still 
animated largely by the polyphonal principle, that is | 
to say, the principle of expression by compound | 
melodic effect. Palestrina continued to write in 
the fugal style. At the same time the harmonic | 
principle and its developments re-act upon and |! 
modify polyphonal music. In Palestrina, definite | 
combinations are taken account of as fixed elements | 
of effect. Although chords evolved from the weft of | 
melody were now combined anew with melody, it is, | 
nevertheless, true that, at this point, the character of | 
the musical impulse was more harmonic than melodic. | 
Palestrina, as we have said, writes with a view to | 
bring about certain definite combinations ; and, in the | 
Lutheran choral, the motive would appear to be, 
more the combining the tune with chords for the 
sake of the harmony, than with the object of defining 
the melody: in both cases the producing a construc- 
tion in the performance of which masses of voices 
could join with effect adequate to the means, was an 
important portion of the main end. 

This era of Palestrina and the Lutheran choral 
is a great era in the evolution of harmony. The 
feeling of harmony was new, strong, and serious. 
Musicians had found a new power. The world of 





| intention. 





music was becoming clearer; effects new and vrand 
had become defined, although in their massiveness 
and crude independence they appeared sombre and 
austere. 

In this stage of musical development there existed 
that tendency to dwell on harmonic effect as an end 
in itself, which is now beginning again to betray 
itself as new harmonic effects are rising into view. — 

The relation of melody and harmony at this time 
was such that, though melody by becoming an in. 
herent part of definite harmonic effects, obtained cer- 
tain new features of expression, these two aspects of 
the musical picture did not quite coalesce. Whilst 
the rhythmic march of melody was greatly strength- 
ened, in this strengthening the pitch intention became 
less pronounced. We may here point out to the 
general reader that the recognition of pitch-design 
depends upon the definite impression of a key-note, 
or central point of the tonal figure—the continuous 
impression of a key-note being the only fundamental 
standard of comparison which can give rise to the 
feeling of symmetry in this region of effect, which are 
the elements of the melodies most intelligible to 
Europeans. The notes of the scale preserve clear 


| and fixed relations with one another respectively, 
; through each having a fixed relation to a centre 


or tonic. Now, it was a peculiarity of the har. 
monic treatment of melody at the period we are 
speaking of, to produce a vagueness of feeling as t 
the key-note, and thus weaken the sense of the pitch- 
Definite harmony, therefore, though it 
was first discovered in the melodic weft, and after 
wards applied under other conditions, to melodic 
outline, and though it gave to this outline a new 


,and striking environment, only as yet rendered it 


unmistakably clearer and stronger, in the rhythmic 
direction. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE DOMINANT SEVENTH —- 
CLEAR TONALITY. 

It was due to the cultivation of dramatic music in 
the 17th century—in which circumstances the striking 
both expression and beauty out of melody was a para- 
mount object—that melody and harmony were at 
length brought into perfect and mutually supporting 
sympathy, and it was at this period when the funda- 
mental features of modern harmonic effect became 
first completely unfolded. 

The principle of this new development was certainty 
of tonality, or, in other words, continual clearness in 


|feeling as to the position of the tonic, amidst com- 


binative efiect ; and the embodiment of this principle 
hung upon the discovery of the chord of the seventh. 
The great characteristic of this chord is, it is the 
only chord which, by itself, proclaims the key it is in; 
this it does 1n virtue of containing two notes of the 
scale, the fourth and seventh, the simultaneous 
presence of which is only compatible with one scale. 
Before this chord is used, even if no notes foreign to 
the scale are employed in the harmony—and it was 
a peculiarity of the mode of harmonising which pre- 
vailed prior to this period, to introduce chromatic 
alterations in order to make some chords major which 
the scale gave minor, and vice versi—there was often 
nothing to decide the actual scale. Sometimes the 
connection of certain series of notes may have 
been impressed more strongly, as belonging to 
this or that scale, by means of accompanying chords, 
which are salient features of two scales, whilst at 
other times the general effect of the melody may 
have defined the scale clearly. But through the use 


of the chord of the dominant seventh at various and 
frequent points of the melody, the scale could be 
indubitably proclaimed by presence of its distinctive 
In the unfolding, then, of this chord the pitch- 


notes. 
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design became immeasurably clearer; and melody, 
generally, more coherent and effective. 

But not only did the use of the chord of the domi- 
nant seventh render quite clear the pitch-design as 
confined to a certain key, but it rendered it possible 
to extend this design over more keys than one, and 
still impress a perfectly decided feeling as to tonality. 
Modulation, it is reasonable to suppose, has existed 
as longas melody. ‘There seems nothing improbable | 
in an artless singer, whilst improvising a melody, | 
laving arrived at a certain note, treating this note as 
appertaining to a new key—treating, for instance, the 
fitth of the scale as key-note. The melodic instinct 


alone might thus lead a singer to modulate e fectiv mg 


[his process, however, demanded a certain lengthi- 
ness ot effect. 
melody—i.e., before the discovery of the dominant 
seventh srocess of modulation was not inevitably 
assisted by the harmony. The clear impression of 
anew key still demanded the aid of melodic effect, 
and consequently a process of some length. The 
chord of the dominant seventh enabled the composer 
to modulate by aid of the effect of the accompaniment 
alone, with the utmost clearness and brevity. The pas- 
sage of this chord to the common chord on the fifth 
degree below—the effect called the perfect cadence, isthe 
culminating step in the use of this chord for definition 
of key; at the same time, by the inherent effect of 
this progression an important power was added to 
musical art. 





THE ART OF ACCOMPANIMENT.—COUNTER-MELODI 
EFFECT. 

With the use of the chord of the seventh the art of 
accompaniment arose. By this we mean the accom- 
panyinga recitative, song, or duet by sustained chords, 
broken chords, or chords partly sustained and partly 
broken, the chord thus serving as harmonic basis not 
to one note only, but also to a series of notes, of the 
melody. 

When this practice was begun—and it was com- 
menced in the simplest possible form, viz., by placing 
a continuous bass toa recitative—a point of departure 
was made which was destined to be of capital impor- 
tance in musical a 

In the ae of the choral all the parts 
have the same rhythmic march. But in the new 
form of combinative music which resulted from the 
discovery of the art of accompaniment, rhythmic 
variety, and consequent thematic freedom within 
limits defined by the harmony became possible in 
subordinate parts without detriment to the theme in 
the capacity of leading effect. In polyphonal music 
thematic freedom in subordinate parts existed to the 
verge of license; in the Lutheran choral it disap- 
peared completely. In the new order of combinative 
effect it emerged again to play its part in a clearer 
atmosphere under clearer laws. Whilst the art of 
accompaniment in the rudimentary forms to which 
we have referred, that is to say, in sustained or broken 
chords, was, and is still, appropriate for attending cer- 
tain kinds of effect, there grew, side by side with it, an 
enrichment of it—produced by the entering into it of 
the old polyphonal tendency toward compound 
thematic effect—viz., true melodic outline subordinate 
to the leading theme, yet not merely involving 
generally consonant effect, as in polyph onal music, 
but harmonically homogeneous with the rest of 
the structure, and involving definite harmonic pro- 
gressions. This we term counter-melodic effect. 

This ultimate issue of the point of departure made 
by the art of accompaniment, is a principle of con- 
struction upon which the highest developments of 
modern music in every direction mainly depend. 
Before, however, it could speak as it does in the 


In the early application of ie: to | 


symphonies of Beethoven, or the dramas of Wagner, 
the art generally had to pass through a further 
probation. 

Throughout this survey, so far, we see that the 
theme or melodic outline is the unit and animating 
principle of the musical structure. In the endeavour 
to enunciate more than one theme simultaneously, 
arose polyphonal effect, which, in the form of the 
fugue, betrays, for the first time a musical structure 
that can stand, if need be, independently of literary 
accessory. In the practice of the fugue, fundamental 
elements of harmonic effect in the form of chords 
| were discovered. ‘These, the residuum of polyphony, 
were applied in a special way to display melody in 
j-|the form of the Choral, and, notwithstanding they 
|gave breadth and a certain vague grandeur to the 
theme, they often tended rather to obscure than to 
display the melodic intention, because their march 
did not always conspire with that of the notes of 
the melody to uphold, for the time being, a single 
standard of symmetry in the form of the key-note; 
and the theme was only strengthened unequivocally 
on the rhythmic side. By the discovery of the chord 
of the Dominant 7th, theme and its harmonic environ- 
ment were brought at length into mutua wi a 
combination. By aid of the art of accompaniment it 
became possible to display the mine outline in this 
combination with peculiar distinctness, asi inrecitative, 
air, duet, and concerted music. This famous inven- 
tion opened the way for the development of dramatic 
music, which up to this point could only attempt to 
articulate in the diffuse archaic accents of fugue and 
dmitted further 





















jcanon. ‘The art of accompaniment a 
;anew exercise of the polyphonal impulse. Counter. 
| iclodic effect arose. Rhythmic independence in sub- 


| ordinate parts, carried to te extreme in polyphony 
and lost entirely in the choral type of effect, returned. 
Thus true melodic outline pal et to a leading 
theme—a principle of construction which Le ret 
|the larger works of the modern period—becamn 

| possible. 

| To be continued.) 


We read the following in an American Musical 
| journal: * The numerous musical programmes which 
| have si presented at the commencement exercises 
| of the various colleges, conservatories, music schools 
and recitals during the past few weeks have suggested 
a question to the mind which it may not be out of 
place to ask: ‘ Why is the Eng lish language excluded 
from vocal music as a study ?’ Italian seems to have 
a preference, with an equal Psa in German and 
French for second choice, but English is considered 
beneath a passing notice.” This question might well 
have been asked some few years ago in England, | 
all who feel interest in the subject must be aware 
that songs originally composed in the language of our 
country are now much more frequently sung both i: 
public and private than they were. but, after all, 
English songs are not all that we want. What we 
desire is an “ English school of singing,’ so that 
composers may know that their works may be not 
only correctly, but sympathetically rendered, a result 
which can never be arrived at where pupils are taught 
to sing either foreign words translated into English 
or the vapid verses of * Royalty” ballads. As it is 
truly said in the article from which we have already 
extracted, *“* Vocal instruction should commence with 
tone production and breath control, enunciation 
following next in order. As a matter of fact, the 
tone production is much assisted by correct pronun- 
ciation; and no pupil is correctly taught who has not 
been drilled upon close as well as open vowels 
connected with consonants.” This ‘voice from 
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America” so thoroughly represents our own convic- 
tions upon the subject that we are bound to listen to 
it. Itis of no use urging composers to write music 
to English words unless we can create a race of 
English vocalists to sing them. 


TuoseE who dwell not close to a railway, where the 
shrill sound of the whistle is heard night and day, 
sometimes uttering merely a piercing and prolonged 
shriek, and sometimes imitating, as accurately as 
can be expected by a single note, the crowing of a 
cock, can scarcely imagine the horrible effects of 
this instrument of torture upon a sensitive nature. 
Possibly persons with educated musical ears may 
feel a more acute shock than that experienced by 
others condemned to this infliction ; and in deference, 
perhaps, to the rapid spread of the art amongst the 
people, some benevolently inclined individual has, 
we hear, recently patented an invention by which 
railway signals shall be transmitted by musical 
sounds, through pipes or reeds worked by means of 
steam or compressed air. Until a more 
description appears of this proposed systern we are 
left somewhat in doubt whether the remedy will not 
be worse than the disease; for if well-tuned organ 
pipes are to be substituted for the monotonous whistle, 
the attention will be attracted in spite of ourselves, 
and we shall be constantly trying to discover whether 
the musical phrase forced upon our ear means 
“Train on line,” “Shunt for the express,” “Go on, 


with caution,” or any other of the numerous messages | 
jthe entire range thus embracing 62 


necessary to secure the safety of passengers. Again, 
we would desire to know whether this musical lan- 
guage—one false note in which might wreck a train 
—is to be spoken by ordinary signalmen, or by regu- 
larly trained practitioners in this department of the 
art. Surely our lives are not to be placed in jeopardy 
through the ignorance of one who, warned of danger 
by a discord, mistakes it for a concord. Of course 
the matter is in embryo at present; but should the 
method we have described come into operation, cer- 
tainly a “ Musical Railway Signal Academy” must be 
at once instituted. 


AN article in a recent number of the Sfectator very 
ably debates the question of musical pitch, attention 
to which has again been drawn by the meeting held 
at St. James’s Hall. The author truly says that 
“very little remains to be added to the arguments in 
favour of or against a lowering of pitch which have 
been stated at previous crises in the controversy.” 
This is an undeniable fact; but we are quite certain, 
from recent experience, that whenever the subject is 
publicly discussed these very arguments will be 
brought forward as if they had never been heard 
before. The writer of the article to which we have 
alluded especially reminds his readers of the series of 
Oratorio Concerts organised by Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer and Co. in 1869, in which the diapason normal 
was adopted, a new organ being tuned to this pitch, 
the necessary wind instruments being purchased in 
Paris, and the services of Mr. Barnby being secured 
as Conductor. Whatever relief may have been 
experienced by the vocalists from this change, it 
soon became evident that the public cared but little 
about it; and as there existed no means by which 
this, or indeed any other, uniform pitch could be 
enforced, but little more was heard of the matter. 
Lately, however, it has been seen that the subject is 
not one which can be allowed to drop; but as we 
have said, the meeting called to consider it only 
elicited a repetition of the opinions expressed in 1860 
at the Society of Arts; and although a Committee 
was formed, we fear that, if from no other cause, 


definite | 





the practical objection of the expense involved in the 
construction of new wind instruments will materially 
retard the settlement of this much vexed question. 
The fact is that vocalists—who are undoubtedly most 
interested in lowering the pitch—should continue to 
agitate the subject until some satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty has been arrived at; but whilst our 
most prominent Conductors hold themselves aloof 
from the discussion, we can advance but slowly. 
Surely they must entertain some definite opinions on 
such an important matter; and we shall be glad 
indeed, therefore, if they will no longer remain silent. 


We have often been pressed to say a few words in 
favour of the concertina; and without committing 
ourselves to the assertion of its right to take a place 
amongst our universally accepted musical instru- 
ments, we cannot but admit that itissomething more 
than a toy. In Grove’s * Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians” we are told that ‘the compass of the 
treble concertina is four octaves, through which it 
has a complete chromatic scale. Much variety of 
tone can be obtained by a skilful player, and it has 
the power of being played with great expression and 
complete sostenuto and staccato. Violin, flute, and 
oboe music can be performed on it without alteration; 
but music written specially for the concertina cannot 
be played on any other instrument, except the organ 
or harmonium.” In addition to the treble concertina 
there are tenor, bass, and double-bass instruments. 
fully capable of taking these parts in concerted music, 
octaves. Of 
course, if the music performed on the concertina 
were necessarily limited to “ arrangements,” it could 
scarcely be hoped that the instrument would awaken 
much interest amongst cultivated musicians; but 
when we find that the compositions especially written 
for it include (according to the article already quoted 
from) *‘ 2 concertos, in G and D, for solo concertina 
and orchestra, by Molique ; 2 ditto, ditto, in D and 
E flat, by G. Regondi; sonata for piano and con- 
certina, in B flat, by Molique; quintet for concertina 
and strings, by G. A. Macfarren; adagio for 8 con- 
certinas, in E, by E. Silas; quintet in D, for piano 
concertina, violin, viola, and cello, by the same; and 
6 trios, for piano, concertina, and violin, by the same,” 
we may reasonably imagine that a vehicle chosen for 
the expression of the thoughts of such composer 
must be worth more attention than has hitherto been 
given to it. As we happen to know, too, that an 
application has recently been made to admit the 
concertina amongst the subjects for one of out 
highest-class examinations, the matter assuredly 
demands at Icast some serious consideration. 


THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


THE purpose of this article is description not criticism 
It will deal with facts; not with opinions that may here 
after be founded upon them. 

Eight novelties, more or less important, will be produced 
at the Birmingham Festival, which opens on the 25th of 
this instant month. They are ‘ Mors et Vita,” an Oratorio, 
by M. Gounod ; ‘‘ The Spectre’s Bride,” a Cantata, by Mr. 
Antonin Dvorak; ‘* The Three Holy Children,” an Oratorio, 
by C. Villiers Stanford ; ‘* Yule-Tide,”’ a Cantata, by Thomas 
Anderton; * Rock of Ages,” a Hymn, by J. F. Bridge; 
a Symphony in F, by Ebenezer Prout; a Violin Concerto, 
by A. C. Mackenzie, and the Sleeping Beauty,” a Cantata, 
by F. H. Cowen. Of these eight, six, it will be observed, 
are by English composers—a fact upon which, as speaking 
well for native art, and as reflecting credit upon the 
Festival Committee, it is needless to comment. 

M. Gounod has himself written a ‘“ descriptive preface” 
to ‘* Mors et Vita,” and, for the purpose now in view, we 
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* The notes between the asterisks only to be sung when the piece is performed without Horns. 
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Then — fol- low him, fol-low, and taste, 
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Then — fol- low him, fol- low, and taste, 
Then — fol-low us, fol- low, and taste, 
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cannot do better than produce it here. The eminent com- 


poser says : 
“ This work is the continuation of my 
‘The Redemption.’ 


sacred trilogy 





of temporal things life precedes death. Death is only the 
end of that existence which dies each day; it is only the 
end of a continual ‘dying.’ But it is the first moment, 
and, as it were, the birth of that which dies no more. I 
cannot here enter into a detailed analysis of the different 
musical forms which express the meaning and idea of this 
work. I do not wish to expose myself to the reproach 
either of pretension or subtlety. 
myself to pointing out the essential features of the ideas I 
have wished to express; that is to say, the tears which 





death causes us to shed here below; the hope of a better | 


life; the solemn dread of unerring Justice; the tender and 
filial trust in eternal Love. Among those musical forms 
of which the reiteration through the work is most to be 
noticed, I shall call special attention to the followi 


Ing: 


I. 


7: 


\) 


iS 
o 
which expresses the terror inspired by the sense of the 
inflexibility of Justice, and, in consequence, by that of th 
anguish of punishment. This melodic form, which is em- 
gos ed both in ascending and descending order, presents a 
sequence of three major ‘seconds. Its sternness gives ex- 

pression both to the sentences of Divine Justice, and the 
sufferings of the condemned, and is found in combination 
throughout the whole work with melodic forms which ex- 
press sentiments altogether different, as in the ‘* Sanctus”’ 
and the * Pie Jesu,’’ in the Requiem, which forms the first 

=== 


part— 
oe ey elec: <i 
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‘This second melodic form, that of sorrow and tears, is 
transformed, by the use of the major key, and the alteration 
of a single note, into the expression of consolation and joy— 
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expresses the happiness of the blessed. 

Lastly, the following melodic form, which, by means of 
threefold superposition, results in the interval of an aug- 
mented fifth, announces the awakening of the dead at the 
terrifying call of the angelic trumpets, of which St. Paul 
speaks in one of his Epistles to the Corinthians ”’— 


4. 
é = 
268 @ 


Not a word need be added to the foregoing as respects 
the ‘‘ representative themes ” which make up so prominent 
a feature of the Oratorio. The structure of the book may 
be briefly described. The first part, entitled ‘ Mors,’ 
opens with a Prologue, which brings 


a o 
— 


together the 
texts “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God,” and “ I am the Resurrection and the Life,” 
&c.; thus indicating the subjects—Death and Life— 
forming the main body of the ‘‘argument.”” Then follows 
asetting of the ‘* Requiem,” and of two auxiliary texts, intro- 
duced by way of comment. This, of course, fills up a very 
large space, and makes the first Part, with its Prologue and 
orchestral Epilogue, by far the most important of the three 
into which the book is divided. The second part— 
‘‘ Judicium ”’—leads off with an orchestral Adagio, ‘ The 
Sleep of the Dead,” and continues with another instru- 
mental movement, ‘‘ The Trumpets at the Last Judgment,” 
which is followed by a third, ending with a recitative, and 
called * The Resurrection of the Dead.” Next comes a 
section entitled ‘The Judge,” partly orchestral, partly 

choral; after which the “ Judgment of the Elect” wad the 
- Judgment of the Rejected” are dealt with, the words 





It will perhaps be asked why, in the | 
title, I have placed death before life, although in the order | \ 


I shall therefore confine | 


e| is carried on in a quasi-declamatory style. 


the Son of man shall come in His glory.” The third part 
—‘ Vita ’—contains texts referring to the new heaven and 
the new earth, the heavenly Jerusalem, the worship of the 
heavenly Host, and the blessedness of the Redeemed, the 
whole ending with ‘* Hosanna in excelsis.” In this case, 
as may be supposed, the Apocalypse has been drawn upon 
for suitable words. The large scope of the book is at once 
apparent. It covers as much ground as the book of ** The 
Redemption,” and supplies equal variety and contrast of 
subject. Of the music we may say, sae? that it 
bears the stamp of authorship on every pags se. The com- 
poser strikes out no newline. Heis simply his Sold self, and 
this is, perhaps, as his admirers woul i have him be. It follows 
| that the orchestration supplies an important feature, and is 
richly colo oured. To this end extensive means are em- 
ployed; the more descriptive numbers requiring six trum- 
pets, six horns, an extra tuba, an extra trombone, harps, 
and the whole family of percussion instruments. The solos 
thous gh perhaps not so numerous as in ‘* The Redemp- 
tion,” are relatively more important, because more melodic. 
Various forms are used —air, duet, quartet, for ex- 
|ample— but there are also declamatory passages, on 
lthe model of those that occur so frequently in the 
learlier. work. The choral music may be divided into 
| two corresponding classes. Much of it trusts for 
| effect to harmony rather than melody or counterpoint, and 
On the other 
j hand, there are choruses in which melody predominates, 
i two are to some extent fugal, and one, a double 
| 


chorus, is written in the manner of the early church 
composers. Both in the instrumental and vocal depart- 
ments large use is made of the “ representative themes ” 
cited in M. Gounod’s preface. They are never absent long 
together, and form a much more conspicuous feature than 
the same device in other works from M. Gounod’s pen. 
It may be added that the composer here outdoes himself in 
the freedom of his harmonic treatment, and in the liberal 
use he makes of sequences, which, as a matter of fact, 
take up no small part of the oratorio. Generally speaking, 
it is clear that he has lavished upon ** Mors et Vita” all 
the wealth of his peculiar resources. 

Dvorak’s Cantata “ The Spectre’s Bride” is founded 
upon a Bohemian legend, but one by no means exclusively 
Bohemian property, since it belongs, in some form or 
other, to several European nations. burger has treated it 
in his famous ballad ‘* Lenore ”—the basis” of 
Rati’s well-known symphony—and students of Scottish 
songs know it in the story which tells how the dead lover, 
William, came to fetch his bride, Margaret. It need 
scarcely be said that the Bohemian version has some 
features peculiar to itself. Thus the heroine sins by 
praying to the Virgin for the restoration of her absent 
lover in terms of almost rebellious impatience — 


* poetic 


iS 





Bring him again, thus dol ; 
Else carry me to him away. 





Her petition is answered in terrible form. The lover 
appears, to take her to the home he has provided, drags 
her at headlong pace over a frightful road, commands her 
to throw away, one by one, all the sacred emblems she 
wears, and finally arrives at a church, which he declares 
to be his castle. He wishes her to jomp with him over 
the churchyard wall; but she bids him lead the way. No 
sooner has he done so, than the affrighted maiden rushes 
off, and takes shelter in a hut, where lies the dead body of 
aman. The lover’s voice is presently heard without, call- 
ing upon the corpse to rise and unbar the door. The dead 
hears, and is about to obey, when a cock crows, and the 
power of hell becomes impotent for evil. This ghastly 
story is told in narrative form, and Dvorak has, of course, 
had to divide it, for musical purposes, an arbitrary 
fashion. ‘The music, however, is instinct with dramatic 
force and vigour. Only the ordinary orchestra is used, and 
nowhere does it take from the voices the prominence justly 
belonging tothem. A special feature of the work is its 
lavish use of solo and chorus in such a manner as that the 
latter echoes the phrases of the former. There is, perhaps, 
something too much of this, but experience will show, and 
it is unfair to anticipate. The solo voices employed are a 
soprano (the maiden), a tenor (the lover), and a bass, 
which divides the narrative portions with the chorus. 


in 





used being chiefly those of the Gospel, beginning ‘* When 





Dvorak has written throughout in a free style, and by no 
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means easily, either for voices or instruments. In other 
respects the Cantata bears the impress of his well-marked 
individuality. 

The book of Mr. Stanford’s ‘* Three Holy Children” is 
not a conventional one, and in its departure from usage, 
is clever and effective. Its first part presents a dramatised 
form of Psalm 138, ‘‘ By the waters of Babylon.” ‘“ Some 
Assyrian soldiers, on their way to obey his (the King’s) 
summons, come upon a company of Jewish women, seated 
by the river Euphrates, who are mourning over the cap- 
tivity of their race. Taunted by their captors, the women 
reply by songs of praise for their lost country, and impre- 
cations on their enemies. They are comforted by a 
prophecy of their return from captivity.” Thus the situa- 
tion is authoritatively stated, and the idea is very well 
carried out, with no deviation from the exact text of 
Scripture, and with little addition to Psalm 138. Subse- 
quently the scene on the plain of Dura is set forth ; partly 
in dramatic form, partly with the aid ofnarrative. Hereselec- 
tions are given fromthe Psalms, and from authentic Assyrian 
inscriptions, as well as from Daniel and the song of the three 
children. Fora choral finale, extracts are used from the 


song just named, and the Psalm 148, ‘*O all ye works of | 
The general result is a book having dramatic | 


the Lord.” 
interest, yet abounding in lyrical expression. It presents, 
in short, a happy combination, obtained apart from the 
smallest liberty with Scripture. In the construction of 
his music, Dr. Stanford largely avails himself of repre- 
sentative themes, without which, apparently, no modern 
work is considered complete. These are somewhat elabo- 
rately interwoven into the musical texture, and it seems 
vain to hope a first or even a second hearing will suftice 
for complete recognition. The chief of them, however, 
are to be identified with sufficient ease. Unusual clear- 
ness distinguishes the airs and choruses. It would appear, 
indeed, as though Mr. Stanford had, for the time being, 
shaken himself out of thraldom to modern Germany, with 
its involved and complicated utterances. Thus the grand 
final chorus, ‘“*O all ye works of the Lord,” is almost 
Handelian in its breadth of effect and simplicity of outline. 
On this account, and others of a like sort, it is hardly rash 
to say that popularity awaits the “ Three Holy Children.” 
By the way, it is curious that Mr. Stanford, like M. Gounod, 
has composed a number in the style of Palestrina. But of 
other resemblance between the two efforts there is abso- 
jutely none. 

In the case of Mr. Anderton’s Cantata ‘* Yule Tide ” we 
cannot do better than quote the preface, which gives a 
clear idea of the book :— 

‘Tn this Cantata there is no developed dramatic design 
or continuous story. The idea of the work is a gathering 
of kindred and friends on Christmas eve (such as is 
common in many countries), at which stories are told and 
adventures related. The Cantata opens with a prologue, 
in the course of which voices are heard (presumably 
outside) singing a Christmas Carol. This is followed by 
an Introductory Festive Christmas Chorus, after which 
the Sailor gives his story of “ Christmas Eve at Sea,” and 
the little child tells her ‘Dream of the Christ-Child.” 
Shortly afterwards the company, as represented by the 
chorus, call for a ghost story, and, in response to this 
appeal, the weird Icelandic story of Gudrun and her ride 
through the night with her spectre lover is told. This 
legend (known in various forms in different countries) is, 
as narrated in this Cantata, supposed to be followed 
with vivid interest by the chorus, who in imagination 
realise the incidents of the story, and by their interpola- 
tions give a certain dramatic colouring to this part of the 
Cantata. <A vocal quintet which shortly follows, and for 
which Shakespeare's words— 

Some say that ever 'gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, &c. 
are used, leads on to an instrumental Intermezzo, which 
is intended to suggest the close approach of the holy 
Christmas Morn, and which movement, if not too presump- 
tuous, might perhaps take for its text and title: “ The 
time draws near the birth of Christ.” This Intermezzo 
quietly merges into the following soprano solo, with 
chorus, ‘* Hush, our Christmas Eve is ending’; and a 
quartet and chorus, ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis,’’ brings the 
Cantata to a close.” 


The foregoing “argument” has been dealt with jn 
verse by Julia Goddard with considerable success, both as 
regards power of expression and the providing of oppor- 
tunities for musical effect. Mr. Anderton's music is con- 
tained in sixteen numbers, including solos for tenor (the 
Sailor), soprano (the Child), contralto (the Teller of tie 
Gudrun Legend), and bass. The choruses are relatively 
numerous and important, and the whole is written in the 
manly straightforward fashion which appeals to popular 
English taste. Obviously, the interest of the work js 
cumulative, an excellent finale being supplied by the 
Christmas music, including a ‘Gloria in excelsis,” for 
quartet and chorus combined. 

Dr. Bridge’s Hymn, “Jesus, pro me perforatus,” is 
dedicated to Mr. Gladstone, the author of the Latin text. 
and prefaced by the following note :— 

‘* Augustus Montague Toplady, author of the well-known 
hymn ‘Rock of Ages,’ and other poems, was born at 
Farnham, in Surrey, in the year 1740, and was educated 
at Westminster School and Trinity Colleve, Dublin. He 
held the livings successively of Blagdon, Somerset, and 
Broad Hembury, Devon, from which he removed to London 
in 1775, to become chief minister of the Calvinistic Chapel, 
Orange Street. He died in the year 1778, and is chiefly 
memorable in Church History for his strenuous opposition 
to John Wesley and the movement he originated. The 
| hymn first appeared in the Gospel Magazine for March, 
1776, where it is entitled ‘A living and dying prayer for 
the holiest believer in the world.” The Latin version, 
‘Jesus, pro me perforatus,’ written 1848, appeared in the 
joint volume of translations published in 1861 by Mr. 
| Gladstone and the late Lord Lyttelton. The music was 
| written for this version only, but the setting adapts itself 
| fairly well to the English original, the sentiment and the 
| sense of which Mr. Gladstone so closely follows.” 
| The four six-line verses are treated in the form of a chorus, 
| with interspersed baritone solo. As the full score is not 
| before us, we can say nothing regarding the orchestration, 
| but the pianoforte score indicates that it is an important 
feature in the ensemble. Contrapuntal effects are not 
| aimed at till the last verse is reached, and we may note 
that here the composer makes an unexpected point by 
treating the lines, ‘‘ Dum hos artus vita regit, Quando nox 
sepulchro tegit” (* While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When mine eyelids close in death’’), as presenting a 
marked contrast demanding, in the one case, vigour, in the 
other, solemnity. 

At the time of writing no particulars of Mr. Cowen’s 
‘* Sleeping Beauty ”’ are available ; we pass, therefore, to 
the Symphony of Mr. Prout and the Violin Concerto of 
Mr. Mackenzie. ‘The first-named work is in F major, 
and contains the usual four movements, which are written 
throughout in classic form and style, the ordinary orchestra 
being employed. The first movement, preluded by an 
Introduction (Sostenuto assai), is an Allegro con brio; 
the second movement, in B flat, is marked Larghetts 
espressivo ; the third (Poco allegretto, quasi Andantino) 
is an Intermezzo a l’spagnol, in D minor; while the 
finale appears as an Allegro vivace e con fuoco. Nota 
single one of these movements departs from the model 
which has come down to us with the sanction of the great 
masters. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s Concerto opens with an Allegro nox 
troppo in C sharp minor, continues with a Largo in A 
major, and ends with an Allegro vivace in E major. Like 
all previous works from the same pen, it has distinctive 
features, but these can hardly be discussed without 
trenching upon matters of opinion. We will only express 
an anticipation that the Largo will be found especially 
interesting alike through its structure and subject. 

Our task is now ended, and our readers probably agree 
with us that the approaching Festival is certain to prove 
one of moment for music in general, English music in 
particular, 








CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

(By our SpecraL CorrEsPoNDENT.) 
Tue third triennial celebration of this Festival since its 
revival in 1879—after an interregnum of fifty years—took 
place on the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th ult., and proved to be 





in all respects a gratifying success, reflecting the utmost 
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credit upon the Rev. Precentor Hylton Stewart and Dr. 
Joseph C. Bridge, who, as secretary and conductor respec- 
tively, did most of the work. Much local support, in one 
form at all events, was extended to the Festival. Its Pre- 
sidents included the Duke of Westminster and several other 
county magnates; a host of ladies and gentlemen figured 
among the vice-presidents, while the Church, represented 
by Dean Howson, and the municipality in the person 
of the Mayor, acted upon the Executive Committee. This 
was well, but I fear that in many cases the Festival had 
reason to ask complainingly: ‘* What’s ina name”? His 
Grace of Westminster behaved nobly; entertaining a 
party at Eaton Hall and bringing them in each day for the 
performances; but the example was not generally followed ; 
nor did the townspeople perform their duty in this regard. 
The pecuniary success achieved was largely due to 
strangers, attracted by musical doings in the cathedral 
church of a city itself the worthy object of countless 
pilgrimages. 

In point of executive resources the Festival was well 
supplied. There was a fairly numerous and _ tolerably 
eficient orchestra, comprising many members of Mr. C 
Hallé’s band; the chorus comprised 120 Cestrian singers ; 
seventy from Bradford, and about as many from Man- 
chester, the three contingents making up an excellent body 
of voices ; while, as principal vocalists, the Committee en- 
gaged Miss Mary Davies, Miss Anna Williams, Madame 
Patey, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Maas, Mr. 
Brereton, and Mr. Santley—all native artists be it observed. 
Herr Straus played the leading violin; the organ was 
entrusted to Mr. J. T. Hughes, and Dr. Joseph C. Bridge, 
as Cathedral Organist, had the supreme direction. 

The programme of the first Cathedral performance con- 
tained Gounod’s ‘* Redemption,” which, like all the other 
sacred works, figured as part of a Service of Prayer and 
Praise, authorised for the occasion. In this case, the 
solos were taken by Miss Williams, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, the last three being those who 
“created” their respective parts at Birmingham in 1882. 
Under such circumstances it is not surprising that the 


congregation was a large one, or that the most profound | 


attention was paid to music nowhere heard to so full 
advantage save in a cathedral. The rendering of Gounod’s 
work gave general satisfaction. It might have been better 
certainly, but no less assuredly it was good enough for appro- 
bation. All the artists above named acquitted themselves 
well; the orchestra did better than in any subsequent work, 
and the structure of the building favoured to the fullest 
extent the special effects intended by the composer when 
he introduced the Celestial Choir. During the chorus 
“Unfold, ye portals everlasting,” the harps, trumpets and 
voices of this choir were stationed high up in the tower 
gallery, whence their music descended with a strikingly 
tealistic result. The conducting of Dr. Joseph C. Bridge 
thus early set any doubts at rest. It was clear, purposeful, 
and correct, while free from the pretence which many 
wielders of the baton think they ought to make. 

On the following morning, when there was again a large 
attendance, the programme included several works, small 
in dimensions, but unquestionable in point of merit. At 
the head of them stood Bach’s Motett for eight voices, 
“Blessing, glory, wisdom, and thanks.” This composi- 
tion, as amateurs well know, is unaccompanied. It served, 
therefore, to test the chorus, and display what qualities 
were in them. The ordeal was passed safely, no fault, 
save a slight drop in pitch, being observable; while the 
fugal movements were given with a steadiness and sus- 
tained power highly commendable. Next followed Handel’s 
Concerto in D minor, for organ and orchestra—the one not 
long before played at the Handel Commemoration in West- 
minster Abbey by Dr. J. Frederick Bridge, who was the 
executant on this occasion. The Concerto is chiefly 
remarkable for an introductory Adagio resembling in 
some points of form the first Allegro of a modern work, 
but chiefly made striking by the novel use of three solo 
violoncellos, two of which have their parts doubled by a 
bassoon. This movement, very dignified in its expres- 
sion, is also very beautiful, and should not again be lost 
sight of. Dr. J. F. Bridge played the solo with conspicuous 
judgment and skill. Next in order came the Festival 
Novelty—an Oratorio, ‘‘ Daniel,” composed by the Con- 





ductor, as his exercise for the degree of Mus. Doc. The 
libretto of this work deals, in narrative form, with the 
subject of the dream which Nebuchadnezzar dreamed and 
forgot, which his soothsayers could not relate, but which 
Daniel, to the glory of his God, brought back to the mind 
of the King. Connected with the texts in which the story 
is told, are others of a reflective nature, the book offering 
no new features whatever for public criticism. Musically 
the work is also built upon accustomed lines; the narra- 
tive being told by the solo soprano and contralto; the 
tenor having Daniel's part, and the bass that of the King, 
while the men of the chorus act as the Magicians. I 
shall not describe the music in detail, since every useful 
purpose will be served by indicating where the com- 
posers strength and weakness lie; the more because 
Dr. J. C. Bridge gives promise of doing good work in 
years to come. Speaking broadly, the chief merits of 
* Daniel” are found in the dramatic and descriptive 
numbers. The composer has a considerable faculty of ima 
gination, and the power of placing situations and scenes 
before the eye by means of his art; this also implies 
facility and skill in orchestration—qualities which * Daniel” 
conspicuously displays. ‘The result is that in the music 
connected with the Dream, with the Magicians and with 
the King, it is easy to recognise a very promising degree 
of strength. 








On the other hand, the lyrical numbers and 
those into which neither description nor action enters, are 
comparatively weak. In these cases the composer's faculty 
of invention does not shine. He even uses phrases of the 
most commonplace character. Experience will, doubtless, 
serve to amend this fault as regards future works, and, even 
as “ Daniel” stands, merit so far outweighs defects as to 
place the composer among ‘coming men.” The new 
oratorio was ably performed and well received; the solos 
being entrusted to Miss Williams, Miss Hilda Wilsoa, Mr. 
Maas, and Mr. Santley, at whose hands they received ali 
needful justice. Rossini’s ** Stabat Mater.” solos by Miss 
Williams, Madame Patey, Mr. Maas, and Mr. Brereton, 
closed the performance. 

On the last day of the Festival there were two Services 
in the Cathedral, the first being devoted to ‘St. Paul,” 
the second to ‘‘ The Messiah.” The attendance at * St. 
Paul” was not very numerous, but the beautiful work, 
fairly well interpreted, made a deep impression, and, I 
venture to say, will be more welcome when next presented. 
Its airs received admirable illustration from Miss Mary 
Davies (whose delicate talent shone conspicuously), from 
Miss Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. The chorus 
discharged their duty well, but the band, who seemed 
little acquainted with the music, left much to desire. 
Concerning the performance of ‘*The Messiah,” it is need- 
less to speak more than is required for record of Mr. Maas’ 
superb singing in the Passion music. The attendance on 
this occasion was very large. 

A few words must suffice for the two secular Concerts 
given in the Music Hall. In the programme of the first 
were the ‘“ Pastoral’? Symphony; a selection from Mr. 
Hecht’s clever Cantata, “Eric the Dane,’ and a pretty 
new Minuet and Trio, by Sir Herbert Oakeley, as well as 
some songs and two overtures, The second was taken 
up by Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust,” which excited a remarkable 
degree of interest, the hall being crowded, and had a 
capital rendering, with Miss Davies, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley as soloists. On the whole, the Chester Festival 
was, as I have said, a gratifying success, and one honour- 
able to those who assumed responsibility in connection 
with it. May it prove the forerunner of many others even 
more Satisfactory. 





HISTORIC CONCERTS AT THE INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 

THE errors and omissions of the executive of the Inter- 
national Inventions Exhibition with regard to the nature 
and quality of the musical performances provided for the en- 
tertainment of visitors have been commented upon in severe 
terms, not only in our own columns, but in the ordinary 
press. To have continued fault-finding would have been 
unpleasant and monotonous, though we should not have 
shrunk from the task had it been necessary. Happily the 
silver lining to the black cloud has become visible during 
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the past month, and we note its appearance with pleasure. 
The series of Concerts illustrative of the early history of 
music have awakened a considerable amount of interest, 
not only amongst musicians, but the general public. 
Doubtless a large majority of those who attended were 
actuated by no better feeling than idle curiosity, taking 
the Historic Concert simply as one of the items in the 
day’s programme. But it was obvious that the listeners 
became interested as the performances proceeded, the 
applause invariably increasing to the very end. It must 
ever be so in the art of music. We have only to scatter 
seed broad-cast, and though some of it will fall on stony 
ground and perish, some will also take root and bear fruit 
a hundred-fold. 

Taking the Concerts in the order they were given, we 
have first to speak of those undertaken by members and 
professors of the Brussels Conservatoire on the ist, 2nd, 
and 4th ult. These consisted of performances of old music 
on obsolete instruments, in the manipulation of which the 
performers showed a large amount of skill, which, however, 
is not surprising, considering the magnificent collection of 
such instruments possessed by the Conservatoire. From 
the point of view of abstract musical effect, the efforts of 
the players of course varied greatly. Some of the effects 
were beautiful as well as curious, while others were only 
curious. In the latter category must be placed the sounds 


produced by the eight flawti dolci in a Sinfonia Pastorale | 


from ‘ Eurydice,” by Jacopo Peri, a composer generally 
considered the originator of opera. ‘The jlauti dolci are 
flutes «@ bec of various lengths, the lowest or bass flute 
extending downwards to— 





These instruments, with sometimes the addition of a | 
drum, formed the band of the Lansquenets of the 16th | 


century. The pupils of M. Dumon’s class handled them 
well, but the effect resembled a description of street organ 
now happily but rarely heard. To finish with the flutes, 
M. J. Dumon played some pieces by Bach, Handel, and 
Quantz, music master to Frederick the Great, on a single- 
keyed ivory instrument, the tone of which was very soft and 
pure. Yet more pleasing were the performances on the 
viola da gamba, by M. E. Jacobs. The viola da gamba 
was, as most of our readers are doubtless aware, one of the 
larger instruments of the viol family, having six or seven 
strings, the lowest being D below the staff, and a fretted 
finger-board. As its name implies, it was played like the vio- 
foncello, the tone of which it resembles. The instrument 
used on this occasion was a beautiful example by an 
unknown maker of the 17th century, and it was played to 
perfection by M. Jacobs. Of the keyed instruments, the 
oldest exhibited was a regal of the 15th century, a curious 
kind of chamber organ, with one set of reed pipes. The 


blower faces the player at the other end of the instrument, | 
which is between three and four feet long, and merely raises | 
the bellows, which then slowly fall by their own weight. | 
The harpsichord performers were Mdlle. Ulmann and M. A. | 


Wouters, the instrument being one with a double keyboard, 
by Hieronymus Albert Hass, 1734. Vocal solos by Guillaume 
de Machault (civce 1350), Rameau, Bach, &c., were neatly 
rendered by Mdlle. Elly Warnots, the accompaniments 
being, of course, played upon some of the above-mentioned 
instruments. It should be added that the Concerts were 
organised and directed by M. Victor Mahillon, Director of 
the Museum of the Brussels Conservatoire, and that the 
performers appeared by permission of M. F. A. Gevaert, 
Principal of the Conservatoire. These Concerts, which 
were wisely given in the Music Room, attracted much 
attention from visitors to the Exhibition, a crowd of persons 
being unable to obtain admission on each occasion. 

Even more interesting and certainly more enjoyable as a 
musical performance was the Concert given by the Bristol 
Madrigal Society, in the Albert Hall, on the Sth ult. 
Some of the audience were heard to express surprise that 
it was necessary to send to Bristol for a body of singers 
capable of rendering justice to a class of music in which 
perhaps more than any other this country has excelled. 
We admit that there was ample ground for this feeling, 
but however humiliating it may be to the metropolis, we 
cannot deny that the Council were justified in the engage- 








ment of the choristers from the western city, for although 
there are madrigal societies in London, they carry on their 
operations in strict privacy, and our ordinary choral societies 
only pay partial attention to this department of vocal 
art. In justice to Bristol, which has been rather severely 
dealt with in respect of its want of appreciation of classical 
music, and the conduct of its recurring festivals, it may be 
said that it takes the lead in cultivation of English unac- 
companied music, for in addition to the Madrigal Society 
it boasts the Orpheus Glee Union, which has done much 
to keep alive a form of art peculiarly national, and of late 
years somewhat neglected. Both of these bodies consist 
wholly of male voices, the treble parts in the former being 
supplied by boys. Once every year there is a ladies’ night, 
when the Society is strengthened by picked members from 
the Cathedral choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, 
Oxford, &c., and it was this combined force which took 
part in the Aibert Hali Concert. According to the time- 
honoured custom, the singers maintained a sitting posture 
during the performance, the music-books being laid oa 
desks before them. The programme contained the very 
finest examples of the Elizabethan writers, including 
Wilbye’s ‘‘ Lady, when I behold,’ and “ Sweet Honey. 
sucking Bees,” Weelkes’s “As Vesta was” and * The 
Nightingale,” Gibbons’s *“‘ The Silver Swan,’ and Ed- 
| wards’s “In going to my lonely bed,” with the choicest 
| compositions of the best of modern madrigalian writers, 
| R- L. Pearsall, namely, ** Lay a Garland,” ‘In Dulci 
| Jubilo,”” and * Sir Patrick Spens.” The delight of the 
| audience was expressed by loud applause and numerous 
fis and we fancy that’a series of performances of 
| 





this nature by a well-trained body of executants, such, 
for example, as Mr. Leslie’s choir, would meet with 
cordial appreciation in London. If it is necessary to 
be critical we may say that the trebles were a trifle 
weak, and that in one or two items the singing was 
somewhat cold and expressionless, though in the matters 
of unity of method, correct intonation, and quality of tone 
there was nothing left to desire. The name of the Con- 
ductor was, oddly enough, not stated in the programme, 
but we believe it was Mr. D. Rootham, who succeeded Mr. 
Corfe in 1864. 

The next Concert took place on the 14th ult., and con- 
sisted of sacred music by Italian and English composers of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, interpreted by a small choir 
under the direction of Mr. W. S. Rockstro. In the space 
| of an hour it was obviously impossible to range fully over 
the ground indicated, but the selection was fairly good 
save that the greatest of all English composers of the 
period, Henry Purcell, was unrepresented. The only other 
point open to objection was the addition of the Abbellimenti 


| or ornamental passages in Allegri’s celebrated Miserere, as 


these date from a much later period than the original com- 


position. We have fully dealt with this subject in another 
column. ‘The programme included Palestrina’s Missa 


Brevis, first printed in 1570 in the composer’s third Book 
of Masses, and unaccompanied anthems by John Redford, 
Tallis, Farrant, and Gibbons. ‘The last-named composer 
was made to appear as a centenarian, the dates of his birth 
and death being given as 1583 and 1685. The latter 
should have been 1625. 

We now come to the most important Concerts of the 
series, namely, the three performances of ancient Nether- 
landish music by Mr. Daniel de Lange’s choir of Amsterdam 
vocalists, whose names were given in our last number. It 
was a great pity these Concerts were not given in the 
Music Room instead of the Albert Hall. Not only was 
much of the proper effect of the music lost in the vast 
rotunda, but the continual entrances and exits of visitors were 
distracting alike to eye and ear. Another blunder was 
made in announcing the Concerts to take place at 5 p.m., 
and at the last moment altering the time to 3 o'clock, 
causing many musicians to make a fruitless journey to 
South Kensington. It is necessary to mention these 
matters if only to show how easy it is for those unused to 
Concert giving to fall into grievous errors over matters of 
detail. In spite of these disadvantages, however, the 
Dutch artists had no reason to feel dissatisfied with their 
reception as interpreters of the music of their country in 
remote ages. In Holland, as elsewhere, there has of late 
years been a revival of interest in archaic musical art, and 
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ee : 
we have before us five volumes of masses, psalms, Nether- 
landish songs, &c., being part of a series of reprints 
of the works of Obrecht, Sweelinck, Schuyt, and other old 
masters of the 16th and 17th centuries. Selections 
from these were included in the programmes of the 
Concerts. The oldest master represented was, of course, 
Willem Dufay (1360-1432), v vho is, by general consent, 
regarded as the founder of the Flemish school, and 
the inventor of canon. Parenthetically we may say that 
the dates here given are taken from the programmes, but 
some of them are disputed or at least uncertain. The 
interest of Dufay’s music is, of course, purely historical. 
Half a ane ry later flourished Johan Ockeghem (1420- 
1512), who materially advz u iced his art by introducing 
greater Pel into his melodies, and even a suggestion 
of tenderness and expression. The latter qualities, how- 

ever, are far more perceptible in the works of Jacob 


Obrecht (1430-1507), of whom it was said that ‘‘ he had | 


so much invention that he could compose a mass in one 
night.””. He was the music master of Erasmus, and he 
appears to have been a musician endowed with much feel- 
ing for expression. 
of his mass on the air ‘Fortuna desperata,” and the 
beauty and pathos of the second ‘“ Agnu s Dei” from this 
work were readily appreciated. The greatest master of 
the Netherlands school, Josquin des Prés, was illustrated 
by two madrigals and a hymn. More examples might 
have been included from the works of this gifted com- 
poser, who was so great a reformer that he was distrusted 
for a while by the dry-as-dust theorists, though he after- 
wards achieved a world-wide reputation. ‘The Abbate 
3aini, in his life of Palestrina, says he became the idol of 


Europe. ‘ There is no longer tolerance for any one but 
Josquin. Nothing is bear itiful unless it be the work of 


Nobody but Josquin in Italy. Nobody but Jos- 
quin in France. Nobody but Josquin in Germany, in Flan- 
ders, in Hungary, in Spain—Josquin and Josquin alone.”’ 
Among other composers of somewhat later date, of whom 
examples were given, were Clemens non Papa, Cornelis 
Schuyt, Nikolaas Gombert, and Thomas Crecquillon. 
The last two names in chronological order were two of 
the greatest, Orlandus Lassus (1520-1594) and Jan Pieter 
Sweelinck (1562-1612). The former may be regarded as 
the founder of the modern homophonic school. His part- 
song, for such it is, ‘*‘ Matona mia,”’ with its pretty refrain, 
took the fancy of the audience at once. In the music of 
Sweelinck the masculine vigour and energy, which are the 
special characteristics of Netherlandish music as compared 
with the school of Palestrina, reach their culminating point. 
The spirit and breadth of his setting of the psalms are 
remarkable, and he was unquestionably the first great 
composer for the organ, although his works for the instru- 
ment did not long survive him. Mr.S. de Lange introduced 
a fantasia, and also, somewhat incongruously, selections 
from Frescobaldi, Bach, and Handel. He is a good per- 
former, but his persistent use of the full organ was very 
distressing to the ear, and awoke the echoes of the Albert 
Hall in a manner destructive of all effect. We must not 
omit to mention the remarkably spirited Flemish popular 
songs, dating from the time when the low countries were 
preparing to shake off the odious yoke of Spain. The 


Josquin. 


Dutch artists sang throughout with perfection of ensemble, 


and, making allowance for the small number of voices and 
the uncomfortable largeness of the locale, the effect was 
in all cases highly satisfactory. 
bear fruit in calling the attention of choral societies to the 
mine of wealth awaiting their researches in the works of 
the old Flemish masters. We have societies at present 
which are especially concerned with antiquarian music, 
and it would be advantageous to them and agreeable to 
their patrons were the names of Obrecht, Josquin, Lassus, 


and Sweelinck to be sometimes found in their Concert pro- | 


grammes. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Mpiie. Foustrém, a young Russian vocalist, was 
placed at a disadvantage by making her first appearance at | 
this establishment as Lucia in Donizetti's Opera, w ithout | 
rehearsal, on an evening when Madame Patti was unable 
to sing. But since then she has won her way to a fair | 
place in public favour, not only in the Opera already 
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This shines through the dull science | 


These Concerts ought to | 
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mentioned, but as s Gil la, in Verdi's * Ris goletto.” Her 
intonation, however, is by no means perfect; and as it is 
reported that she intends to devote herself to earnest study, 
it is but fair to withhold a decisive verdict upon her powers. 
But the cig ise event of what may truly be termed 
the “ Patti season”? has been the appearance of the 
prima donna as the heroine in Bizet’s ‘* Carmen”’; and it 
need scarcely be said that an exceptionally large audience 
was attracted on the occasion. The music lies somewhat 
low for Madame Patti’s voice, but the perfection of her 
vocalisation made the audience almost unconscious of this 
fact ; and throughout the opera it was evident that she had 
made a minute study of the part. It is difficult, however, 
for one so thoroughly trained in the florid Italian school 
to refrain from introducing ‘* ornaments,” whether in or 
|out of keeping with the design of the composer, and the 
occasional indulgence in these was a decided defect in the 
general rendering of the part. Although her acting was 
| not so spontaneous as that of Madame Minnie Hauk, there 
was much to admire in it; and in many scenes there was a 
marked originality in her conception of the character. The 
rest of the parts, with the exception of Signor Del Puente 








las the Toreador, were by no means satisfactorily filled, 
M. Engel having no qualit ications for the arduous character 
aking but a tame Michaela. 








of Don Fosé ,and Malle. Di ytti m 
Madame Patti’s Margherita, in Gounod fs * Faust,’”’ has 
proved the most pop ll her personations, but she 
has also appeared in ‘Linda di Chamouni,” and “ La 
| Sonnambula,” Saturday, the 25th ult., the last night of 
the season, being, according to Royal Italian Opera 
language, termed her ** Gala,’”’ when she was presented at 
the close of the ier with a diamon 
honour of the completion of her twenty-tif 
year at this theatre. A good word must be said 
excellent conductorship of Signor Arditi, who, wi 
inferior band and chorus, has certainly made the very best 
use of the materials at his command during the season. 









ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

A Concert by the students of this Institution was given 
at St. James’s Hall on the 3rd ult., when an excellent 
specimen of the work of a pupil was submitted to a large 
audience—a Con ncertstiick i in C sharp minor, for pianoforte 
and orchestra, by Miss Dora Bright, the solo part of which 
was performed with much precision and delicacy by the 
composer. In every respect this piece reflects the utmost 
credit upon the youthful a sth and the applause with which 
/it was received will, we trust, nerve her to increased exer- 
tion. Highly successful et »forte solos were also Lr ryed 
by Misses Mackness and M. Lyons, Mr. A. Dace, and Mr. 
Reddie ; and the violin playing of Miss Winifred Rohinage 
produced a marked impression, Mr. J. E. German also dis- 
playing decided talent on the same instrument. The solo 
| singing was especially good, Miss K. Payne, Miss M. 
Hoare, and Mrs. Wilson-Osman being deserving of much 
commendation. Mr. W. Shakespeare (whose clever Dra- 
matic Overture commenced the Concert) conducted with 

| his usual care and precision. 





} ———s 
MR. LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


Tue second and last Concert of this Association for the 

| present season took place on Saturday afternoon, June 27, 
too late for notice in our July number. It was satisfactory 
to note the largely increased attendance as betokening a 
return of public confidence. We should confess to a 
mingled feeling of surprise and disappointment had it been 
| otherwise, for, as we said last month, the musical work 
carried on by Mr. Leslie is national in its character, and 

| it would be no sign of progress were the increased popularity 
of instrumental music to be attended by a loss of interest 
‘i in a form of art in which this country has held pre-eminence 
| for three centuries. Happily there are no serious symptoms 

of danger, and it is understood that Mr. Leslie has been 

| sufficiently encouraged by the result of his recent Concerts 

| to determine upon continuing the operations which ought 

never to have been suspended. The path that will lead to 

| good returns is clearly defined. The choir must be recruited 
and strengthened, and when this has been done care must 

be taken to infuse a proper amount of interest into the 
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Concert programmes. The conditions of success in Concert 
work have greatly changed recently. At one time it was 
dangerous to step ever so little out of the beaten track; 
but it is now fatal to trust wholly to routine. Mr. Leslie 
will know the proper course to pursue, while keeping well 
within the boundaries of his proper sphere—a sphere in 
which he need fear no rivals. Very little need be said 
concerning the Concert of June 27. The programme con- 
tained some old favourites, such as Mendelssohn’s “ Judge 
me, O God,” and Gounod’s “ Ave Verum” (written for the 
choir), which pleased as much as ever, thanks to a perfect 
rendering. The Conductor’s new compositions, the lullaby, 
‘*Golden slumbers,”’ and the madrigal, “ Let me play the 
fool,’ were repeated by desire and were as warmly received 
as at the previous Concert. We should have been glad to 
note a larger infusion of the madrigalian element. That 
there is an appreciative public for this class of music was 
proved at the recent Concert given by the Bristol Madrigal 
Society, about which we speak in another column. It only 


remains to be mentioned that the clever violin playing of 


Mr. John Dunn, and the vocal solos of Mrs. Hutchinson, 


Mr. Maas, and Mr. M. Tufnail, gave the necessary relief 


5 


to the part music. 


LONDON MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


THE Concert given by this Society on June 30 was of a 
different character to previous performances, no orchestra 
being employed. This necessitated a change in the style 
of the programme; but here a certain amount of half- 
heartedness was shown. It is difficult to comprehend why 
Bach's magnificent motett ‘‘ My spirit was in heaviness” 
was selected for this occasion, as the work inevitably 
suffered by the loss of the proper accompaniments; and, 
besides this, a society which professes to labour solely for 
art should faithfully observe the intentions of a composer 
on every occasion, or at least should show good cause 
when any modification is made. To musicians interested 
in the early history of their art the revival of a portion of 
the “ Four Passions’ by Heinrich Schiitz must have been 
specially attractive. Schiitz was born in 1585, so that the 
performance partook of the nature of a ter-centenary cele- 
bration. He occupied the position of Kapellmeister at 
Dresden for many years, and gained a very widespread 
reputation as a teacher and a composer. He seems to 
have had many points in common with his great successor, 


J. S. Bach, born exactly a century later; and, so far as the | 
strict rules by which music was then fettered would allow, | 


he endowed his works with much expression and even 
dramatic feeling. Oddly enough, his name is not even 
mentioned in Grove’s Dictionary, but a quantity of valu- 
able information concerning him and the time in which he 
flourished will be found in Spitta’s ** Bach.” The curious 
hiatus which occurred in German music between his epoch 
and that of Bach is accounted for by the blighting in- 
fluences of the thirty years’ war, almost as potent, though 
happily for the fatherland less enduring, than the “ killing 
frost’ of Puritanism in this country. How consistently 
Bach took up the work Schiitz had laid down may be 
gathered from the extant music of the earlier composer. 
In the four Passions the same features are to be observed 
as in the inimitable settings of the Leipzig cantor. The 
Evangelist recites, and the rest of the singers, soloists, and 
chorus represent the various characters, and have also re- 
flective airs and choruses. In the original there is no 
accompaniment; but Spitta says rightly that in the recita- 
tives we frequently ‘detect an unexpected and varied 
melodic movement, which almost seems to demand a 
figured bass accompaniment.” And speaking of sacred 
music generally at the time of Schiitz he says: ‘“* Many 
motetts of the 17th century are inconceivable without 
the accompaniment of the organ or other instruments. 
This may be seen by the progression of the bass part, 
which not unfrequently lies above the tenor, and would 
make the harmony quite unrecognisable, if it were not sup- 
plemented by a 16-ft. organ bass.” The Musical Society 
therefore should not be accused of vandalism in adding 
organ accompaniment to the selections given from 
Schitz’s Passions. But, in order to avoid misconception, 
the fact of the addition should have been mentioned in the 
programme. The audience could not fail to be struck by 


the spirit and expressiveness of the music, and we should 
not feel surprised were other excerpts from Schiitz to be 
given at future Concerts. The choir sang well, but was. 
on the whole, more commendable in a selection of old 
and modern madrigals in the second part. Herr Tivadar 
Nachez,a Hungarian violinist, was not happy in his choice 
of solos. He plays with much vigour, but he left much to 
desire in the matter of intonation, and the impression he 
created was only moderately favourable. Miss Amina 
Goodwin received well-deserved applause for her piano- 
forte solos, and Miss Annie Marriott, Miss M. Mckenzie, 
Mr. Kenningham, and Mr. Ernest Birch were an efiicient 
quartet of soloists. Mr. Barnby conducted the Concert. 


MR. CUSINS’S CONCERT. 

THE last few weeks of the musical season are generally 
devoted chiefly to benefit Concerts, a class of entertainment 
seldom coming within the survey of serious criticism. 
Some few Concerts of this kind, however, stand out from 
the remainder by reason of the exceptional quality of the 
programmes or of the talent engaged. In the latter respect, 
the Concert given by Mr. Cusins at St. James’s Hall, on 
the rst ult., was sufficiently remarkable to deserve record. 
The familiar announcement respecting Mr. Sims Reeves 
did not occasion so much disappointment this time, as the 
| list of artists included the names of Madame Albani, 
| Madame Scalchi, Signor Del Puente, Mr. Lloyd, Madame 
Neruda, and M. Lasserre. The efforts of these performers, 
singly and in combination, were confined to familiar 
pieces, so that it is only necessary to say concerning them 
that the audience manifested its delight by loud applause 
and encores. Special reference, however, must be made 
to the admirable pianoforte playing of the Concert-giver, 
both in Schubert’s Trio in B flat and in solos by Schumann 

and Chopin. It may be because Mr. Cusins happens to 

|be an Englishman that he is so seldom heard in the 
| capacity of a pianist. We can assign no cther reason. 
SIGNOR CESI’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 

Tue Italians, to whom the honour is due of having in- 

vented the pianoforte, have not, as a nation, excelled on 

}that instrument. It is specially a harmony instrument 





| 
| 
| 
| 


jin the correct and technical signification of the word 


| 
| 


*“ harmony’; which, as Dr. Crotch defined it, means ‘a 
succession of chords expressed or understood.” If, on the 
pianoforte, full chords are rather struck than played, and 
if, as scientific men say, the instrument gives ‘' the end of 


| a sound” rather than a sound, it amply compensates that 





defect, compared with other keyed instruments, by its 
powers of expression; which, in certain styles of music, 
particularly the ‘“ Chopinesque,” are unequalled. The 
expression is not only in the easy variation of tempo in 
pearly or rippling cadenzas and melodic phrases, but in 
the facility with which a practised artist can play rapid 
phrases in harmonic intervals, and phrases that are not 
mere scale passages, but harmonised melodies. The 
Germans, who have made the pianoforte almost their 
national instrument from an artistic point of view, prefer 
a round and vigorous touch suited to the modern forms of 
polyphonous music in which they excel, and which they 
all but created. They are admittedly the most intellectual 
of players on this, the most intellectual of instruments. 
Still they do not necessarily excel in an expressive 
style of pianoforte playing, and lest any budding English- 
born genius should allow himself to be won over too easily 
by Germany, on the supposition there is no music and 
no pianoforte playing that is not Teutonic or Slav, we 
recommend him and his teachers not to lose the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Signor Beniamino Cesi, if that Italian 
professor should favour London with another visit. The 
Recital he gave at Princes’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
the 15th ult., was attended by a select if not very numerous 
audience, who, on the conclusion of each piece, greeted 
the player with loud and genuine applause. It must be 
said that a very large proportion of his hearers were 
Italians. Passing over a transcription of an overture by 


Mozart, with which Signor Cesi, rather in ignorance of 
English notions of ‘‘music and morals,” opened his 
Concert, the programme was evidently arranged histori- 
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cally, containing in the order here given the names of 


Bach, Scarlatti, Handel, and Clementi, Beethoven, 
Chopin, and Schumann—and, finally, those of the great 
modern virtuosi, Thalberg, Liszt, and Rubinstein. The 
object was, naturally, to display to a critical London 
audience the powers of the Italian artist in every stvle 
of music. The verdict we ourselves heard more than 
once in the Concert-room, in reference to Signor Cesi’s 
playing, was—‘ marvellous, all round.” He possesses 
reat Strength of wrist and an extraordinary facility 
in playing rapid octave passages with a minimum of 
apparent effort; still, the prevailing charm in Signor 
Cesi’s performance is in its expression—in his liquid 


touch, and the clearness with which, in the most 
delicate passages, every feature in the harmony is 
enounced. Signor Cesi was thoroughly at home in the 


music of Scarlatti; his inclinations seem to lean to that 
classic period. He played, too, Beethoven’s ‘Sonata 
quasi Fantasia” with verve and intelligence; but to his 
London audience perhaps the greatest novelty and treat 
was his rendering of Handel’s ‘‘ Gavotta variata,’’ Chopin’s 
“Larghetto”’ from his Second Concerto, the same author's 
Polonaise (Opus 44), and an entr’acte from ‘* Mignon,” 
arranged by the performer himself. Signor Cesi is the 
principal Professor at the Royal College of Music in 
Naples; and in that city his Concerts of Classical Music 
enjoy a high reputation. He is also director of the 
Archivio Musicale of Naples, a musical periodical which 
commenced two or three years ago in an ambitious 
tone, in the highest degree praiseworthy. Signor Cesi left 
London for Italy soon after his Concert of the 15th ult., but 
he promises to return another year at an earlier period of 
the musical season, when we trust to our credit as a well- 
bred people he will meet with a hospitable reception. 


THE NEW GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Noruina could have been simpler, nor, we may add, 
more appropriate than the proceedings at the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the proposed music school on the 
Thames Embankment on the 21st ult. It was expected 
that Royalty would have assisted at this ceremony, but 
certain difficulties arose, and the arrangements were 
carried through by a number of city gentlemen in a manner 
suitable, as we have said, to the character of the under- 
taking. Mr. Pearce Morrison, the chairman of the Music 
Committee of the Corporation, dealt with facts in his 
speech previous to laying the stone, and no amount of 
eloquence could have been more persuasive than the bare 
statement of these facts. When a disused warehouse in 
Aldermanbury was opened as a music-school in the 
autumn of 1880, accommodation was provided for a maxi- 
mum of 300 students. In three months this number was 
considerably exceeded, and pupils have continued to pour 
in so rapidly that the number at the end of the recent 
term was 2,400, exclusive of 300 members of the Guildhall 
orchestra and choir. During the five years £56,000 has 
been paid to professors, so that the accusation of the 
school being injurious to teachers is simply preposterous. 
The main object of the institution is the musical educa- 
tion of the general public, and, as Mr. Morrison pointed 
out, many of the pupils are drawn from the humbler ranks 
of life, the school being open to a late hour at night. This 
fact, however, will only add force to his appeal to the City 
Guilds to endow scholarships for the benefit of poor but 
gifted students. His suggestion was received with so much 
applause, that it is safe to look forward to its being acted 
upon to a liberal extent. From the published description 
of the new building, for which the sum of £20,000 has 
been voted, it would seem that utility rather than ornament 
is to be the main object kept in view. There are to be 
42 classrooms on the ground floor and first floor; and 
on the second floor a practice room 70 feet by 28 on 
the model of the concert hall in the no longer existing 


Surrey Gardens, two large harmony classrooms, and an | 


organ practice room. Of the general details of the build- 
ing and its architectural features, for which Mr. Horace 
Jones is responsible, it will be time enough to speak when 
it is ready for occupation, which it is hoped will be not 
later than September next year. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Wuen the late Dean Stanley, of honoured memory, 
lent his sanction, some fifteen years back. to the perform- 
ance in Westminster Abbey, by full orchestra and chorus, 
of Bach’s Passion music, his action was condemned in no 
measured terms by a certain section of the Press. Happily 
this vindictive Puritanism has so far abated that the an- 
nouncement of a Handel Commemoration in Westminster 
Abbey, with full musical accessories, excited not a word of 
protest or adverse comment. The choice of the Dettingen 
Te Deum as the main musical feature of the service, may 
perhaps be called in question. It is exceedingly long, 
uncompromisingly Handelian, and abounds in very obvious 
reminiscences. But with the execution on the 14th ult. 
little fault was to be found. Full justice was done to the 
broad choral effects of the work, the trebles in particular 
singing with excellent intonation and vigour of attack. 
The Organ Concerto which followed (No. 4 of the second 
set) formed an admirable contrast by its brightness to the 
solidity of the Te Deum, after which Madame Albani, who 
was in excellent voice, gave a very fine rendering of 
‘“* Angels ever bright and fair.” The singing of the rooth 
Psalm by the entire congregation concluded the Service 
in a most impressive manner. The attendance was ex- 
ceedingly large, and it is to be hoped that a substantial 
sum has been realised for the Royal Society of Musicians 
of Great Britain, in aid of which benevolent institution the 
offertory was to be devoted. 


MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
(FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
New York, July ro, 1885. 

Tue only occurrence of importance in the American 
Metropolis since my last letter appeared in THe Musica 
Times was the ninth annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, held in the Academy of 
Music during the first three days of the present month. 
The Association had its origin in Ohio, and for a space of 
two-thirds of its existence was little more than a vehicle for 
spreading intelligence concerning methods of instruction 
(which is primarily its mission), and an influence for 
bettering the standard of musicians in the United States. 
It is only since the musicians of the Eastern cities have 
begun to take an interest in it that its purposes have been 
widened, and it has shown a capacity for advancing the 
interests of the musical art throughout the country. In 
both of these respects the meeting which took place last 
week was the most potent and profitable ever held, though 
it was not so numerously attended as the eighth annual 
meeting held in Cleveland in July, 1884. For the first 
time in the historv of the Association, this year a series of 
pianoforte recitals and Concerts of magnitude was given 
in connection with the meeting, and the teachers were 
thereby instructed concerning the executive skill of half-a- 
dozen of the foremost players of the country, and the 
creative skill of twice as many native composers. This 
result was due to the choice of New York as the meeting- 
place, since in no other city, with the exception of Boston, 
could so many capable instrumental musicians, solo 








| Singers, and choristers have been got together after the 
| close of the musical season. The president of the body, 
| Dr. S. N. Pentield, is a resident of this city, and almost 
| entirely through his exertions an orchestra of fifty instru- 
| mentalists, a chorus of 200 voices and capable vocalists 
| were enlisted in the musical portions of the programme 
| for the meeting, which every day enlivened the sessions 
otherwise devoted to the discussion of questions in 
musical pedagogy. There can be no question that in 
spite of much crudeness in the compositions and their 
interpretation, these Concerts gave a mighty impulse 
to the movement in favour of American music. I 
have already called the attention of the readers of THE 
Musicat Times to the effort making to secure merited 
honour to native talent in the field of composition in 
reviewing the novelty Concerts given by Mr. Van der 
Stucken in Steinway Hall last season. Their efforts have 
found a hearty second in several quarters. The New York 
Tribune newspaper has thrown its great influence into the 
work, and after the American novelty Concert in this City 
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the Apollo Club of Boston devoted an entire evening to | H. E. Krehbiel, musical critic of The New York Tribune ; 
the music of native composers, and Mr. Neuendorff, now at | “Harmony as introductory to Composition and Perform. 
the head of the Boston Populars, made up a programme | ance,” by CuL, Capen, of Boston; ‘ Music in the Public 
entirely of compositions by Boston musicians. This | Schools,” by George F. Bristow, of New York; “ Educa- 
indicates a decided awakening on the subject, and it is not tion in Music at Home and Abroad, ” by the Hon. John 
out of the domain of probability that before long the men , Eaton, Commissioner of Education for the United States, 
who have the cause most earnestly at heart will be called | Washington; ‘* The Italian and German Schools of Vocal 
upon to proclaim a halt to prevent the agitation taking an | | Culture,” by F. W. Root, Chicago; ‘‘ Accentuation in 
extravagant turn. | Pianoforte playing,” by William Mason, of New York; 
Something like this was seen last week when the | ‘‘ What is Church Music?’ by John R. Cornell, of New 
National Association found itself obliged to lay on the} York; “ Violin Bowing,” by E. A. Schultze, of Atlanta, 
table a resolution offered in perfect good faith that at the | | Georgia; “The Value of Mechanical Apparatus and 
next meeting no music except that produced by musicians | Operations for Cultivation of Technique,” by W. H. Dana, 
native to or resident in the United States be admitted to} of Warren, Ohio, and Dr. W. S. Forbes, of Philadelphia. 
the programmes. This resolution, of course, was the not| The essays were all thoughtful, but the full measure of 
unnatural result of the reaction against the neglect with | good which might have been derived from them was want- 
which managers and conductors ‘have treated American | | ing owing to the fact that insufficient time was devoted to 
musicians for many years, but the wisdom of these same} the debates which followed them. It was seldom that a 
musicians was sufficient to enable them to see that such a/ discussion got well under weigh was not nipped in 
step would work far more harm than good. A much more) the bud by an announcement that the time had arrived for 
intelligent movement in the desired direction was taken the next subject or a pianoforte recital. The next meeting 
when resolutions were adopted and ordered to be printed | is to be held in July, 1886, at Boston, when it is thought a 
and distributed among the musicians of the country | considerable delegation of musicians from Canada will be 
favouring an international musical copyright law. This| in attendance. Four of them were present this time, and 
agitation was begun last year when a Committee of the | their manifestation of interest in the Association was so 
Association sent a petition on the subject to Congress.| great that there was talk of changing the title of the 
To the arguments contained in this petition the signatures | Association so as to make it cover the province north of 
of all the musicians of note in the country, and of pub- | the United States, but the question arose when there was 
lishers representing seven-eighths of the capital engaged | too little time left for action. Mr. Waugh Lander, of 
in the music publishing business were obtained; but the | Ontario, was, however, made Vice-President, and promised 
memorial shared the usual fate of such memorials. The} to organise an Auxiliary Society in Canada before next 
committee was continued this year and will move upon the | year. 
national legislature again. It is hardly to be expected,| The only musical performances which the metropolis 
however, that the musicians will succeed where the authors | is enjoying at present are the representations of comic 
have thus far failed. operettas. Of works in this department two hold the 
Concerning the characteristics and merit of the com-| stage—an adaptation of Millécker’s ‘ Feld-Prediger,” 
positions produced at the recent meeting it will hardly be | called ‘‘ The Black Hussar,” at Wallack’s Theatre, and 
expected that I should speak much. Only a few of the) an adaptation of Genée’s ‘“‘ Nanon,” at the Casino. 
smaller pieces have got into print, and it is doubtful if any| Theodore Thomas has been absent from the city with 
will ever make the journey across the ocean. Except in| his orchestra for nearly three months, his tour extending 
one instance, moreover, there was no exhibition of original| as far as San Francisco. Thither he was accompanied 
traits, and in this one instance the originality lay chiefly in| by Frau Materna, and other vocalists; but the financial 
its outlandish badness. The piece was a Chicago pro-| outcome of the enterprise was, we believe, not very 
duction, an extract from an opera, by Silas G. Pratt, who! satisfactory. Opera in German at the Metropolitan Opera 
seems fondly to imagine that an utter disregard for all the House will next year be conducted by Musik-Direktor 
accepted canons of writing, and a complete suppression | Seidl. 
of everything remotely resembling the beautiful, may be 
held to be music if only put out with sufficient assurance. 
The remaining compositions were mostly well-written, Ar the annual meeting of the Royal College of Music, 
but could not be said to claim any special distinc-| held at Marlborough House, on the 4th ult., under the 
tion. The list of larger works performed was as/ presidency of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 





follows :— ; there was a large attendance of the Council and members 
Brandeis, F., New York. Barcarole for flute, string of the Corporation of the College. The report of the 
quartet and bass. Council having been read. it was moved by the president, 


Bristow, Geo. F., New York. Overture, ‘‘ Columbus.” | seconded by the Duke of Cambridge, and resolved that the 
Buck, Dudley, Brooklyn. Symphonic Overture, ‘* Mar- | report and accounts be received and adopted. This report 
mion.” points out that the present building is now scarcely suffi- 
Burr, Willard W., Boston. Pianoforte trio. cient for the purposes of the College, and that in a short 
Chadwick, Geo. W., Boston, Scherzo from second time the question of providing further accommodation, 


Symphony. | both for teaching and residence, will have to be considered. 
Gleason, F. G., Chicago. Introduction to second act,| Mr. Brinsmead announced his intention to give a grand 
“+ Montezuma.” | pianoforte every third year for competition among the pupils 
Goldbeck, Robert, New York. Pianoforte Concerto, | of the College. The capital account shows that the total 
No. 2. amount received and invested is £112,175 12s. 2d., and the 


Klein, B. O., New York. ‘ Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,” | revenue account shows a balance of income over expendi- 
ballad for baritone and orchestra; movement from sonata ture of £1,297 18s. od. 
for pianoforte and violin. | 
Lavallée, Calixa, Boston. Offertory for soprano, bass.) Mr. C. M. Grea, of Albany, writes to us as follows: 
and chorus. ‘‘Forty gentlemen of this city have formed a Men’s Club, 
Maas, Louis, Boston. Two movements from ‘An who will sing under my direction next Season as the 
American Symphony.” Novello Club. It was deemed proper for the club in this 
Paine, J. K., Boston. Sonata for pianoforte and violin. | way to recognise a name which is intimately associated 
Penfield, S. N., New York. Chorus from Cantata, | with much of the progress of modern musical art, through 


“*XVIIIth Psalm.” | the dissemination of good music in a cheap and popular 
Pratt, S. G., Chicago. Selections from Opera, “ Ze- | form. Some eight years ago I formed a club of mixed 
nobia.” | voices which bore the name of the Novello Madrigal Club. 


As I dispose of these compositions with a mere mention | 


I am sure that your firm will unite with me in wishing the 
of their titles, so also I can do no more with the discussions 


new organisation a considerable success, and a useful 


of the Association than to mention the subjects and the| career.” We need scarcely say that our hearty and earnest 
readers of the essays in the order in which they were pre- | good wishes are with this newly formed Club and its able 
sented. They were: ‘Musician, Critic, and Public,” by | and indefatigable Director. 
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Tue annual distribution of prizes to the students of the 
Royal Academy of Music took place at St. James's Hall, 
on the 24th ult., before a large audience; the awards being 
presented by the Right Hon. Lady Aberdare. The pro- 
ceedings commenced with an excellent rendering, by the 
female choir of the Academy, of two clever choral songs 
by G. J. Bennett, late a student of the institution. Sir 
George Macfarren, Principal of the Academy, then, in an 
earnest and sympathetic speech, introduced the business 
of the meeting, and Lady Aberdare handed the awards to 
the successful pupils. The following were the Memorial 
Prizes: The Charles Lucas Silver Medal—J. E. German. 
The Parepa-Rosa Gold Medal—William Nicholl. The 
Sterndale Bennett Prize (purse of ten guineas) — Jane 
Taylor. The Llewelyn Thomas Gold Medal—Blanche 
Murray. The Evill Prize (purse of ten guineas)—Charles 
Copland. The Heathcote Long Prize (purse of ten guineas) 
—l'rederick J. Gostelow. The Santley Prize (purse of ten 
guineas) —- Septimus B. Webbe. The Bonamy Dobree 
Prize (purse of ten guineas)—Ernest Burton. The Kelsall 
Prize (the last of five violins bequeathed by the late Charles 
Kelsall, Esq.)—Winifred Robinson. The following were 


the medals and awards in the female department: Certi- | 
Gillington ; | 
Dwelley, Eddison, | 


ficates of Merit— Harmony: Davenport, 
Singing: Arnold, Bocquet, Booth, 
Harrison, Hoare, Mckrill, Payne, Watkis; Pianoforte: 
Boyce, Rix, A. Robinson, D. Robinson, Samuelson, Stephen- 
son, Young; Harp: Jones. Silver Medals — Harmony: 
Rose; Singing: Armfield, Clarke, Parry, Rose, St. Clair, 





Wilson-Osman, Winn; Pianoforte: Butler, Corper, Hann, | 
Heal, Horrocks, James, Pinwell, Shaw, Surville, Taylor, | 


Webb; Organ: Robinson; Harp: Audain. Bronze Medals 


—Harmony: Alexander, Boyce, Freeman, Horrocks, Lan- | 


celot, Mackness, Massingham, Meyer, Prichard, Pope, 
Robinson; Singing: Allton, Bellas, Cannell. Ellis, Hallett, 
Hughes, Ikin, Jones, Miller, Morgan, Murray, Price, 
Quicke, Robertson, Rowe, Skinner, Stephenson, Wood; 
Pianoforte: Bowditch, Cannon, Coldwell, Cooper, Down- 


ing, Easton, Edmunds, Faraday, Gunston, Hallamore, | 


Harrison, Harrop, Horniman, Hutchings, Jackson, Jar- 
ratt, Littlejohns, Line, Lyons, Mead, Meyer, Newman, 
Nott, Osborne, Ridge, Ridgway, Rogers, Rolls, Sellar, 
Sutton, Theakstone, Turner, Wilson; Organ: Long; 
Violin: Coc Gates, Woods; Violoncello: Davenport ; 
Harp: Phelps; Sight Singing: Armfield, Downing, Gates, 
Godfrey, James, Limbert, Mason, Pinwill, Sindall, Sneddon, 
Rodbard, Wesson, Wilson-Osman; Elocution: Findon, 
Knight, Quicke, Rose, Wells. In the Male Department 
the awards were as under: Certificates of Merit—Harmony: 
Baker, Briant, Hattersley, Knott, Metcalf; Singing: 
Barker, Copland, Edwards; Pianoforte: Fox, Gwyn, 
Norton; Organ: Tonking; Violin: German, Hann, New- 
ton, Windeatt. Silver Medals—Harmony: German; Sing- 
ing: Davis, Harley ; Pianoforte : Fowles. Gostelow, Kipps, 
Mackway, Philpot; Violin: Tonking; Violoncello: Bur- 
nett, Cooke, Gill. Bronze Medals—Harmony: Anderton, 
Fison, Godfrey, Gwyn, Kiver, Lazareck, Mackway, Nunn, 
Pettman, Thomas, Todd; Singing: Grove, Jones, Nicholl; 
Pianoforte: Hann, Harrison, Hawley, Hollier, Howgrave, 
Hulland, Lemare, Williams; Organ: Kipps, Thomas, 
Steggall; Violin: Frewin, Ould, Walenn, Wilby; Vio- 
loncello: Carroedus; Flute: Griffiths; Hautboy: Horton; 
Sight Singing: Edwards, Fox, Gostelow, Izard, Tonking ; 
Elocution: Holt. For languages, books were awarded 
to Mr. Lazareck (Italian), Miss l’'rost (German), and 
Miss McGrath (french); a violin bow was presented to 
A, Pulham; and commendations were given to a large 
number of students in both departments. At the con- 
clusion of the presentation of awards, Lord Aberdare 
addressed the audience, and the National Anthem was 
sung by the full choir; Mr. W. Shakespeare conducted. 






K 





THE competition for the ‘‘ Lady Jenkinson Prize,” a 
purse of five pounds, for the best performance of Beet- 
hoven’s pianoforte Concerto in E flat, took place at the 
Guildhall School of Music on the 17th ult. The prize was 
divided between Miss Kate Honey (pupil of Mr. John 
Francis Barnett) and Miss Florence Rosenthal (pupil of 
Professor Ernst Pauer). The judges were Mr. Henry 
Gadsby, Mr. Thomas Wingham, Mr. Thomas Pettit, and 
the Principal (Mr. H. Weist Hill). 


In the Report of the St. John’s Choral Society, New 
foundland, for 1884-85, the Committee congratulates the 
Society on a fairly prosperous season. The attendance 
has been larger than that of either of the preceding two 
years, and the results have been to a great extent satisfac- 
tory. The first Concert was given on Dec. 29 of last vear, 
when Handel’s *‘ Messiah” was performed, and the second 
on Feb. 13, 1885, which consisted of glees and miscel- 


has been “ihe Crusaders.” 
was rendered with excellent effect on April 13, and 
| repeated on the 2oth, when, as in the first performance, 
| the combined accompaniment of the pianoforte and har- 
|monium was introduced. In this piece the solo parts 
lwere very efficiently taken by Miss Baker (-!rmida), 
| Mr. Burchell (Peter the Hermit), and Rev. H. Dunfield 
| Rinaldo.) Financially, the past season has been a 
; success, as, after paying a balance from last year of 
| £8 16s. 6d., there remained to the credit of the Society the 
| sum of £35 6s. gd., part of which (£15 2s. 6d.) has been in 
| vested in the purchase of a gold watch as a present for 
Miss Rowe, and the balance handed to Mr. Rowe. Cordial 
thanks are voted to Mr. Withers (Organist of the Cathedral) 
for the excellent manner in which he accompanied the 
singing of ‘‘ The Crusaders’ on the harmonium, and 
| also to Mr. and Miss Rowe, the Conductor and Pianist of 
| the Society, for the energy, zeal, and skill with which they 
have performed their arduous share of the important work 
of the Society. 














| Tue Anniversary Festival of the Croydon Churcl 

| Union was he!d on June 25. There was a Chora 

ition of the Holy Communion at seven a.m., at the Parish 

Church, the service being Garrett in D; the Nunc dimittis 

|(Barnby in E flat) being sung during ablutions. The 
service throughout was well rendered. In the afternoon 

| an Organ Recital was given by Mr. F. Cambridge, Organist 

| and Choirmaster of the Parish Church, Mr. E. G. Ingrams, 

| Organist of the Parish Church, Wallington, and Mr. H. J. 





| Vaughan, late Organist and Choirmaster of St. Peter’s, 
|Croydon. At eight o'clock there was full Choral Evensong 
j at the Parish Church, which was attended by an enormous 
}congregation. The choirs and clergy numbered in all 
|about 350. The first part of the service was sung by the 
Rev. W. G. Langdon, the Rev. H. E. Trimmer taking the 
|concluding portion. Stainer’s Evening Service in B was 
| most carefully and effectively given. The String Band—the 
| first time at these Festivals—rendered valuable aid in the 
Symphonies and Nunc dimittis. The anthem was “I will 
give thanks” (Hopkins). The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Edwin Price, Minor Canon of Westminster 
During the Offertory two Hymns, and subsequently Smart’s 
Te Deum in F were sung. Mr. H. L. Balfour presided at 
the organ during the services, and also played several solos 
Great praise is due to Mr. F. Cambridge, the honorary 
Choirmaster of the Union, for the care and attention with 
which the choirs I 












d been trained, and also for the able 
manner in which he conducted. 


Tuer Chevalier Leonhard Emil Bach gave his second and 
last Concert this season on the roth u at St. James’s 
Hall, assisted by Madame Antoinette Ste Miss Medora 
Henson, Signor Novara, and a select orchestra presided 
over by Signor Randegger. Beethoven's pianoforte Con- 
certo in C minor (Op. 37), pieces by Chopin and Liszt, 
and a Capriccio Polonaise for pianoforte and orchestra, of 
his own composition, afforded an opportunity to the concert- 
giver to manifest his distinguished and versatile talents 
both as a performer and a composer of considerable merit. 
In the latter capacity his success, on the present occasion, 
culminated in the charming rendering by Madame An- 
toinette Sterling of four nursery songs (forming part of a 
collection entitled ‘‘Carols of Cradleland,’ about to be 
published by Novello, Ewer & Co.), one of which, “ Our 
Baby,” was vociferously encored, and there can be little 
room for doubt that these simply yet effectively written 
songlets will soon become popular in the quarter for which 
they are more especially intended. The programme also 
included a very efficient interpretation of the Prelude to 
Act III., andthe Banquet Dance from Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
highly characteristic ‘‘ Tempest ” music; Signor Randegge: 














conducting with his usual ability and tact. 
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On Saturday, the 18th ult., the second annual Choral 
Festival of the Association of Tonic Sol-fa Choirs took 
place at the Albert Palace, Battersea Park, when two Con- 
certs were given by about 1,300 singers from 25 of the 
associated choirs. The programme of the afternoon Con- 
cert included Mendelssohn’s “* Hear my prayer’’; Stainer’s 
*O clap your hands’’; Pinsuti’s ** When hands meet”; 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Forth to the meadows,” and other pieces by 
Barnby, Hatton, Smart, Pearsall, and Pierson. The even- 
ing Concert commenced with an excellent performance 
of Dr. Stainer’s Cantata “ The Daughter of Jairus.” ‘The 
second part included Macfarren’s ‘‘ Hark the lark”; Pear- 
sall’s ‘* When Allen-a-Dale’’; Wagner’s ‘“ Hail, bright 
abode,” and other pieces by Mendelssohn, Barnby, Pin- 
suti, W. Macfarren, and T. Morley. The solo vocalists 
were Miss Marianne enna, Mr. Iver McKay, and Mr. W. 
H. Brereton; Mr. A. J. Caldicott, Mus, Bac., and Mr. 
William Hodge presided at the organ, and Mr. W. H. 
Harper, and Mrs. W. G. McNaught at the pianoforte. 
The Conductors were Mr. W. G. McNaught, and Mr. L. 
C. Venables, and the general arrangements were under the 
direction of the Hon. Sec. to the Association, Mr. W. 
H. Bonner. Among the many attractions of the day 
must be mentioned the performances of the ‘‘ National 
Orchestra”’ of the Palace, conducted by Mr. A. J. Caldi- 
cott, and the Company’s military band, conducted by Mr. 
Hiram Henton. 








Ar the first Concert for the season of the Tenbury 
Musica! Society, on the rst ult., the Rev. Sir Frederick 
Ouseley’s Oratorio, ‘*‘ The Martyrdom of St. Polycarp,” 
was performed with marked -success, the composer at the 
conclusion of the work receiving quite an ovation. 


Music, and as its reception at Tenbury justifies the hope 
that it will ere long be repeated elsewhere, we are glad to 
say that it has recently been published, for the first time, in 
vocal score with pianoforte accompaniment, by Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer and Co. Every justice was done to the 
composition by the Society, both in the solo and choral 
portions, the principal vocalists—Miss Antelli, Mr. Anstice, 
and Mr. D. Harrison—being thoroughly eflicient in the 
music allotted to them (Mr. Harrison, in the air ‘ Yet 
let me pray,”’ receiving enthusiastic and well deserved 
applause), and the whole of the choruses showing the 
result of careful preparation. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my 
Prayer ”’—the solo excellently rendered by Mrs. Joyce— 


Hiller’s ‘* Song of Victory”’—in the solo part of which | 


Miss Kate Probert especially distinguished herself—and 
Walmisley’s Anthem, ‘The Lord will comfort Zion,” 
formed the second part of the programme. ‘The chorus 
and band, under the leadership of the Rev. J. Hampton 
and Mr. W. Claxton respectively, were everything that 
could be desired. 


Tue prospectus of the Huddersfield Choral Society 
announces three Concerts for the season 1885-86. At the 
first, on October 16, Prout’s “ Hereward”’ will be given, 
conducted by the composer; at the second, on December 
18, Handel's *‘ Messiah”; and at the third, on March 10, 
1886, Mendelssohn’s ** St. Paul.” 
eminent solo vocalists are engaged, the band will be con- 
siderably augmented, and Mr. H. L. Parratt will pre- 
side at the organ. We may mention that Huddersfield 
is rich in choral societies; for, in addition to the one 
already mentioned—which consists of 430 performers, and 
is the largest in Yorkshire—there is the Glee and Madrigal 
Society (100 performers), the Orpheus Society (150 per- 
formers), and the Philharmonic Society—orchestra only (75 
performers), all of which are well patronised and highly 
appreciated, 

A variety in the musical programme at the Inventions 
Exhibition was given on Thursday, the oth ult., when a 
most interesting Lecture was delivered by the Rev. J. 
Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., F.S.A., on ‘ Northumbrian 
Pipe and Ballad Music.’’ The musical illustrations were 


given by pipers from the North, and by a special choir 
under the conductorship of Mr. J. Westwood Tosh, assistant 
music superintendent to the School Board for London. 
The programme included the old ballads ‘‘ Chevy Chase,” 
“ Derwentwater’s Good Night,’ &c., and the whole of the 
music was rendered with the utmost finish and expression, 


The | 
Oratorio was written in 1854, for the degree of Doctor of | 


For these performances | 
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By the Annual Report of the Belfast Philharmonic 
Society we find that the past season has been one of the 
most successful since the Society was established. At 
the first Concert a number of the leading vocalists appeared 
—amongst whom were Madame Trebelli and Mr. Maas— 
at the second, Gounod’s Oratorio ‘The Redemption,” 
performed for the first time in Belfast, attracted a large and 
highly appreciative audience. The first part of the Concert, 
in commemoration of the bi-centenary of the birth of 
Handel, was devoted exclusively to that composer’s works; 
and the concluding Concert—this year being also the bi. 
centenary of the birth of Bach—included a selection 
from his best compositions. ‘Three Chamber Concerts 
were given with much success during the season, the 
‘Heckmann Quartet’? appearing at the second. These 
performances took place under the auspices of, but 
without any expense to, the Society ; and it is hoped that 
next year they may be continued, and made self-support- 
ing. The Committee pays a well-earned tribute to the 
musical ability and indefatigable exertions of the Con- 
ductor, Herr Beyschlag; and it must be recorded that, as 
a graceful and spontaneous expression of their apprecia- 
tion of his valuable services, the chorus and orchestra 
presented him, previous to the last Concert of the season, 
with a gold-mounted conductor’s biton. 





AN excellent Recital was given by the pupils of the 

Harrow Music School (South Hampstead Branch), on 
| Wednesday evening, the 15th ult., at the Eyre Arms 
| Assembly Rooms. The selection of music was of a high 
| class, being taken from the works of Bach, Beethoven, 
| Mendelssohn, Brahms, Schumann, Mozart, Raff, &c., 
and the performance was of more than average merit. 
Amongst the instrumental items most worthy of mention 
were a duet for two pianos, Schumann’s Andante and 
Variations, Miss Florence Stephens and Miss Theresa 
Slocombe; a Sarabande by John Farmer, Miss Jessie 
Oliver; the pianoforte performances by Miss Ethel 
Stephens, Miss Annie White, and Miss Annie Benito, and 
| the rendering of the Adagio from Spohr’s Ninth Concerto 
| (violin), by Master Alfred Slocombe. Vocal pieces were 
contributed by Miss Minnie Spackman, Miss Katie Howell, 
| Miss Carrie Stephens, Mrs. Brooks, Mr. Cuthbert Wills, 
and Mr. David Strong, the last named gentleman sing- 
ing with great effect Kicken’s ‘“ Bird, fly from hence” 
(violoncello obbligato, Mr. Trust). A duet for two piano- 
fortes was also excellently played by Miss H. L. Fox and 
Miss Bessie Frost, the principals of the school, who deserve 
| warm praise for the efficient manner in which they are 
| carrying on the work of the institution. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


On Monday, the 13th ult., the fifteenth anniversary of 
|the Consecration of St. Philip’s Church, Queen’s Road. 
| Battersea, was commemorated by a Festal Evensong, at 
which a large portion of Mendelssohn’s ‘ St. Paul” was 
sung as the anthem. The choir of the Church was 
augmented by the choirs of St. Mildred’s, Lee, and St. 
| Botolph, Aldgate, and consisted of over 100 voices. The 
| principal solo parts were taken by Master Doherty, Messrs. 
|H. J. Walker, C. Langton, and Thornton Colvin. The 
air *‘ Jerusalem ” was beautifully sung by Master Doherty, 
|and Mr. C. Langton gave an excellent rendering of “ Be 
| thou faithful.” *‘* O God. have mercy ” was finely rendered 
| by Mr. Thornton Colvin, whose sympathetic voice was 
heard to great advantage in this air and the recitatives. 
The choruses were sung with great precision and fine 
effect. Mr. Howard Leask, Organist ot St. Mildred’s, Lee. 
presided at the organ, and Mr. W. T. Goold, Organist of 
St. Botolph, at the pianoforte. Mr. George Winny con- 
ducted. 


AN excellent idea is well carried out in the ‘ Boston 
Musical Year-Book,” the second volume of which, for the 
season 1884-85, has just reached us. Mr. G. H. Wilson, 
whose name appears on the title-page as the compiler of 
the work, deserves much credit for the manner in which 
he has performed his task, a faithful record being given of 
all the compositions played at Concerts during the year in 
Boston. A list of the first performance of new works 
throughout the musical world also appears; and if more 
subscribers can be secured, it is hoped that the scope of 
the book may be still further increased. Certainly the 
undertaking is one deserving of extensive patronage. 
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Tue second season of the London Wagner Society was 
brought to a successful conclusion on Friday evening, the 
7th ult., with a Dramatic Reading by Miss Alma Murray. 
The programme was a singularly interesting one, com- 
prising selections from Wagner's * Tristan” and ‘“ Gotter- 
dimmerung,” the “Agamemnon” of /Eschylus, Shelley’s 
“Cenci,” Browning’s ‘‘ Pippa Passes,” and a poem by 
Victor Hugo, ‘La Ville Disparue.” The translations 
were furnished by Mr. Alfred Forman. The young actress 
appeared to signal advantage throughout the evening. 
Musical excerpts from * Die Meistersinger’’ and “ Parsifal,” 
by the Misses Mary and E. G. Carmichael, formed an 
agreeable interlude in the entertainment. There was a 
large audience, which included Mr. Robert Browning. At 
the close Mr. Moseley, one of the Honorary Secretaries 
drew attention to the past season, which had brought 
forward a lecture on ‘“ Parsifal”’ by Mr. Charles Dowdes- 
well, another on ‘* Tristan und Isolde,” by Mr. H. F. 
Frost, assisted by Mr. J. S. Shedlock, B.A., and a Confer- 
ence by Mr. Ferdinand Praeger, as well as a Conversazione. 
Perhaps the most encouraging sign, however, was a large 
accession of members, including many well known repre- 
sentative musicians, and other persons of mark in the 
world of art. 

THE British Medical fournal of the 4th ult. says: “‘We 
reported some time since a new operation of subcutaneous 
division of the exterior tendon slips of the ring finger, 
which had been performed successfully in America, with 
the object and result of extending the range of movement 
of the fingers in pianoforte playing. This proceeding has 
been repeated recently in London by Mr. Noble Smith, 
Queen Anne Street, with results which he records as satis- 
factory.” He says: ‘¢I have just succeeded in freeing the 
ting finger of the right hand of an accomplished lady 
pianist, without causing her much more pain than is felt 
from the prick of a needle. Before operation she was able 
to raise the finger only five-eighths of an inch beyond the 
others. Directly after operation she could raise the finger 
easily to one-and-a-half inches, without the least feeling of 
loss of control over its action. The division was, of course, 
made subcutaneously, so that only a minute wound was 
left in the skin, one-eighth of an inch in length.” 


WE sincerely hope that the appeal for funds to purchase 
an organ for the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, commonly 
called Christ Church, Dublin, will be most liberally re- 
sponded to. It is well known that there does not exist in 
the United Kingdom a more beautiful specimen of eccle- 
siastical architecture than this Cathedral; and the efforts 
of the Dean and Chapter and the Cathedral Board to 
obtain an instrument worthy of such a magnificent structure 
should receive the earnest support of all who desire that 
the worship maintained in our Cathedrals for so many 
centuries shall not be allowed to deteriorate. It is esti- 
mated that at least £1,000 will be required for this object ; 
and subscriptions will be received by any member of the 
Organ Committee (which is headed by His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, Dean), by the Secretary, Frederick 
W. Leeper, Esq., Diocesan Offices, 17, Lower Baggott 
Street, Dublin, or at the Royal Bank, Dublin. 


Tue Wycliffe Chapel Choir gave an evening Concert 
in the chapel, Philpot Street, Commercial Road East, on 
Tuesday, June 30. The programme included the music 
which gained the choir the first prize and bronze medal at 
the late East London Industrial Exhibition. Beethoven's 
Sonata, No. 2, was admirably played by Mr. C. H. Row- 
cliffe, Organist of St. Luke’s, Hackney, and this as well as 
the other items in the programme were well received. 
The Rev. Charles Lemaire, the pastor, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the choirmaster, Mr. George Merritt, G.T.S.C., 
the soloists, and choir, expressed a hope that the Concert 
would be repeated in the early autumn. 


At the Albert Palace, ‘‘ The Messiah” was performed 
on the 1Sth ult., with Miss Albu, Miss Clara Myers, Mr. 
Abercrombie, and Mr. Bantock Pierpoint as principal 
soloists, On the 25th ult., Mr. W. Carter’s “ Placida” 
and Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater’’ were given, the soloists 
being Miss Pattie Winter, Madame Antoinette Sterling, 
Signor Fabrini, and Mr. Watkin Mills. Mr. Carter con- 
ducted, and Mr. A. J. Caldicott presided at the organ. 





THE Dedication Festival week at St. Peter’s, Eaton 
Square, terminated with a performance of Dr. Stainer’s 
“St. Mary Magdalene,” with an orchestra and augmented 
choir, the work being rendered with great spirit and 
refinement. Of the solos, more particularly the soprano 
and bass, it would be difficult to speak too highly. 
Master Wood, who took the part of St. Mary, has a voice 
exceptionally true and sweet, and knows perfectly well 
how to manage it. Nothing could have been better than 
his sympathetic rendering of the whole of his somewhat 
trying numbers. Mr. Pownall was also exceedingly good. 
Messrs. Richardson (contralto), Sexton (alto), and Williams 
(tenor), the two first gentlemen especially, lent valuable 
aid. Dr. Stainer was at the organ, which he used spar- 
ingly, but with telling effect, when necessary. Mr. W. de 
Manby Sergison conducted with his usual ability and 
discretion. 





Tue Report of the thirteenth season of the ‘“ Apollo 
Musical Club,” Chicago (Mr. Wm. L. Tomlins, Conductor}, 
shows that although the Concerts given have been highly 
satisfactory in an artistic sense, the patronage of the public 
by no means encourages the officers of the Institution to 
exert their best energies in the cause. The future of the 
Club, it is announced, depends mainly upon its finances; 
but partly upon the decision of Mr. Tomlins whether he 
shall go to a wider field of usefulness in New York, or 
remain in Chicago. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
inhabitants of the city will do their utmost to prevent the 
decline of a Society which has effected so much for the 
spread of the art ; and also that the promise of increased and 
tangible support may secure the continued services of so 
talented and zealous a director as Mr. Tomlins, the loss of 
whom would indeed be severely felt, not only by the Club, 
but by the whole of the music-loving residents in Chicago. 


Tue London Conservatoire of Music gave its annual 
benefit Concert on the oth ult., at St. James’s Hall, when 
a very miscellaneous and, we may add, scarcely judicious 
programme was provided on the part of an institution 
claiming to be a representative one, as regards art- 
cultivation in the metropolis. There was, however, a 
plentiful array of solo-performers, including Madame Jenny 
Viard-Louis, Herr Franz Leideritz, Mr. Basil Althaus, 
Madame Adelina Hirlemann, and Mr. Gerard Coventry. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, whose appearance had been advertised, 
was indisposed, his place being, however, admirably filled 
by Mr. Edward Lloyd, who contributed Blumenthal’s ** My 
Queen ”’ and Balfe’s well-worn ‘* Then you'll remember 
me,” to the evening’s proceedings. Some choral numbers 
were very creditably rendered by the students’ choir, con- 
ducted by Mr. Walter Wesche. There was a very good 
attendance. 


Mopuiie. HELENE ArnIM gave a Matinée Musicale, on 
the 7th ult., at Steinway Hall, with considerable success. 
Mdlle. Arnim, who was in excellent voice, sang the aria, 
‘“‘Confusa si miri,” from Handel’s *“ Rodelinda,” and 
Brahms’s Song “ Verzagen”’ (the difficult accompaniment 
to which was ably played by Mr. Bampfylde), and Mac- 
farren’s ‘‘ When I come, love,’”’ in which she was encored. 
Duets by Dvorak, Rubinstein, and Brahms were also sung 
by Mdlle. Arnim and Mdlle. Pauline Cramer. The 
Concert-giver was assisted in the vocal department 
by Miss Amy Aylward, Madame Zimeri, Mr. Denis 
Hart, and Mr. Herbert Thorndike (who was encored 
in a song, by G. F. Cobb, ““O wind that blows out of 
the west’’). The violin solos, given by Mdlle. Marianne 
Eissler, were much appreciated, and a pianoforte solo 
by Mr. Carl Armbruster and recitation by Miss Rosa 
Kenney completed a very interesting programme. 


Ar a Concert given in the Kensington Town Hall on 
the r4th ult., by Mr. T. Henry Webb, who for some years 
has held the post of Organist of Calcutta Cathedral, a new 
and very remarkable singer was heard for the first time, in 
the person of a young Indian lady, Miss Alice Gomes. 
Her voice is a mezzo-soprano of beautiful quality, having 
the same sympathetic timbre as Madame Trebelli’s ; her 
phrasing and expression leaves nothing to be desired, and 
she possesses an unusual degree of musical intelligence. 
In Gluck’s “‘ Vieni che poi sereno,’ she was thoroughly 
successful. 
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Ture members of the Grosvenor Choral Society gave 
their 161st Monthly Concert at the Grosvenor Hall on 
Friday, the 17th ult. The first part of the programme 
consisted of a miscellaneous selection, solos being con- 


An Organ Recital was given at Christ Church, Spital- 
fields, on June 25, by Dr. C. J. Frost, who played selec. 
|tions from Guilmant, Capocci, Hermann, Wély, and 
| Hopkins, and a new Sonata by Dr. Bridge of Westminster, 





tributed by Miss Annie Layton, Mr. E. L. Frederick, Mr. The fine organ in the church was displayed to the utmost 


Iver McKay, and Mr. Alfred J. Layton. 


“* Now by day’s retiring lamp” (Bishop), and ‘‘ The lion and 
the four wolves” (Filby). I. H. Cowen’s Cantata, ** The 


The part music | advantage by the executant. 
included the trio, “‘ Night sinks on the wave” (H. Smart), | 


| Ar the recent Conservatoire examination in Paris, a Miss 
| Moore, a young English lady, took the first prize for 
| singing, her voice being a really splendid soprano. This 


sc sden ”? ic he 0, > ~ hejing ! - P * . . 
Rose Maiden,” comprised the second part, the solos being | js the first time this much coveted prize has fallen to an 


taken by Miss Louise Bond, Miss Annie Layton. Mr. Iver 
McKay, and Mr. A. J. 
justice to the work. The choruses were rendered with 
much precision, and expression. Mrs. P. P. Frame pre- 
sided at the pianoforte, and Mr. David Woodhouse 
conducted. 


Mr. FERDINAND PRAEGER gave a Morning Concert at | 


Messrs. Collard’s Rooms, on the 8th ult., the programme 
consisting entirely of his own compositions. 
comprised twelve songs, two string quartets, and a duet for 
piano and violin. The executants were Misses Aylward 


and Arnim, and Herr HoOfler, vocalists; Madame Fricken- | 


haus, pianist: and Herr Josef Ludwig, Messrs. Collins, 
Gibson, and Koopmann, string players. The music was 
thoroughly enjoyed by a highly appreciative audience. 


At the Conversazione of the Royal Society of Fine Arts, | 


held at the Inventions Exhibition on the 3rd ult., an in- 
teresting Recital on the magnificent Concert grand piano- 
forte, exhibited by Rudolf Iboch Sohn, was given by Mr. 


Ernest Wertheim, who displayed the exceptionally fine | 
Mr. Iboch is ; 


tone of the instrument to much advantage. 
Court manufacturer to the Emperor of Germany, an ap 
pointment which has only been conferred on one other 
German maker, namely, Mr. Bechstein. 





Tue Chelsea Musical Society, which, owing to the 
energy of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Fred. Bailey, is now in 
a flourishing condition, gave its fourteenth evening Concert 
on Tuesday, June 23, in the Schoolroom, Park Walk. The 
choral numbers were, on the whole, well rendered, and the 
Society’s band, under the direction of Mr. J. Somes, played 
inacreditable manner. Songs were also contributed and 
well received. Mr. H. J. Ollive conducted, and Mr. A. 
Fagge accompanied. 


Mr. Stanitry Mayo gave his Concert on the 7th ult., at 
St. James’s Hall, assisted by Mesdames Lavinia Botto, 
Agnes Rolfe, Nellie Cresswick, Marguerite Somerville, 
Ellen Foster, Alice Leslie, and Mdlle. D'Orla; Messrs. W. 
Durant, Edward Prior, W. Taylor and Henry Gauntlet. 
Miss Frances Lyon accompanied. The artists were all 
highly successful. In the course of the evening Mrs. 
Stanley Mayo recited the ‘ Lady of Provence,” receiving 
well-merited applause. There was a large audience. 

Mr. Ernest A. WILLIAMS gave a highly successful 
Musical and Dramatic Matinée at Burlington Hall, Saville 
Row, on the 4th ult. The items calling for special mention 
were “The Martyr,’ a new MS. song by Gordon Suther- 
land, sung by Mr. Williams, the same gentleman’s Recitals 
from ‘Lallah Rookh,” ‘‘The White Owl,” and ‘“ The 
Spanish Champion,” Mr. Pritchard’s Musical Sketches, and ! 
Miss Meredyth Elliott's singing of ‘‘ The Lost Chord.” 

In our last number mention was made of a special 
trumpet being used for the first time in Bach’s Cantata 
‘Hin feste’ Burg,” performed by the Cambridge University 
Musical Society. It may be interesting to our readers to 
know that the makers of this instrument are Messrs. 
Silvani & Smith, of 4, Whitecross Place, Wilson Street, 
Finsbury. 


Tue Kyrle Choir gave a performance of “ Elijah” in St. 
Katharine’s Church, Rotherhithe, on the 2nd ult. The 
soloists were Miss Clara Hoschke, Miss Alice Fripp, Miss 
Minna Vivian, Mr. Henry Yates, and Mr. Jabez West. 
Mr. Albert Orme conducted, and Mr. E. H, Turpin 
accompanied on the organ. 


| 
| 


Mr. W. T. Goon, who has for many years held the 
post of Organist and Director of the Choir of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldgate, has been appointed to the additional duties of 
—* and Choirmaster of Broxbourne Parish Church, 

erts, 


Layton, all of whom did ample | ‘pp 


lis a Trio, preceded by a short instrumental Prelude. 





gis 


glish-woman since it was won by the late Miss Augusta 
ompson, the afterwards celebrated opera-bouffe actress, 


| En 


WE have pleasure in stating that it is proposed to 
form an Orchestral Society for Wood Green and the 
| neighbourhood. Amateurs willing to join are requested to 
| communicate with Mr. James Sullens, 46, Morley Avenue, 
Noel Park, Wood Green, who will supply all necessary 
| information. 

THROUGH an inadvertence, which we regret, the name 
of Miss Annie Marriott was omitted from the list of artists 
who took part in the performance of “ Israel in Egypt’ 
at the Handel Festival. To Miss Marriott was intrusted 
the important air ‘* Thou did’st blow with thy wind,’ 
| which received justice at her hands. 


The music | 


An Organ Recital was given at the International Inven 
tions Exhibition, South Kensington, on the 25th ult., by 
, Mr. G. Augustus Holmes, Organist of St. George’s, Cam- 
| berwell. The selections were exceedingly well rendered. 

Art St. John’s Parish Church, Hackney, E., a short Organ 
Recital is given every Sunday evening before the Service 
| by the Organist, Mr. Arthur Trickett, F.C.O., commencing 
at 6.30. 

Mr. W. G. Cusins, Master of the Music to Her Majesty 
the Queen, has been appointed a Professor of the Piano- 
forte at the Guildhall School of Music. in place of the late 
Sir Julius Benedict. 

A sum of money and large album have recently been 
presented to Mr. Penney, Organist at Cambridge Heath 
| Church for 16 years, on his resigning that post for another 
| appointment. 

Mr. W. G. Fortncron has been appointed principal! 
bass to the Temple Church. 
REVIEWS. 

Queen Aimée; or, The Maiden’s Crown. The Poetry 
written by Jetty Vogel. The Music composed by Ebenezei 
Prout. | Novello, Ewer and Co. | 

Tue theme of this Cantata is thus briefly told: ‘ The 
maidens, having sought early on May morning for flowers 
wherewith to crown their May-day queen, discuss, whilst 
weaving their wreaths, on whom the choice shall fall. A 
sign is indicated, which betokens the rightful sovereign, 
and her comrades, recognising that one among. their 
number pre-eminently fulfils these conditions, elect her 
with acclamations to the vacant throne.” Mr. Prout has 
proved throughout this work that it is perfectly possible to 
be light without being trivial; and that the signs of ripe 
musicianship can be unmistakably displayed without 
pedantically obtruding them. His Cantata is composed 
for a soprano, mezzo-soprano, and contralto, with chorus 
of female voices and pianoforte accompaniment ;_ this 
accompaniment, however, so obviously indicating orchestral 
instrumentation in many parts as to make us hope that 
he may some day be induced to score it. All the move- 
ments, though written with appropriate simplicity, are care- 
fully thought out, a well-marked design in each materially 
aiding their interest to a musically-trained listener. ay 

€ 
title of this melodious little piece, ‘‘ The Nest in the May 
Bush,” is sufficiently indicative of its character, one striking 
change of key, however, from A major to C major, arrest- 
ing the attention just in time to prevent the feeling of 
monotony, which too often creeps in whilst listening to the 
even flow of three female voices. A waltz-like movement 
for the choir, ‘‘ We have been to the Woodland,” succeeds 
this, and here we have a beautiful modulation, from F to D 
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flat, the tonic of the former key being held on to form the 
third of the latter. At this point, commenced by the altos, 
answered by thesecond, and afterwards by the first sopranos, 
the voices then uniting, a most melodious phrase occurs, 
a change to the original key and theme bringing this 
number to a highly effective conclusion. A Choral Recita- 
tive and an air for mezzo-soprano, preceded by a Recitative, 
may be commended as really good and appropriate music, 
the strain in which the legend of the golden apple in the 
hand of Paris is related being extremely vocal and attrac- 
tive. In the duet for soprano and contralto, ‘“ Silent aye 
is Beauty's claim,” some bold changes of key are in- 
troduced, the words being sympathetically coloured 
throughout; indeed, we think vocalists will pronounce this 
the most effective number in the work. A well written 
choral piece, ‘‘ Who is the chosen the garland to wear” ? 
is succeeded by a short solo for contralto, in which the one 
who shall receive the garland is described; and the 
Cantata concludes with a chorus and trio, “’Tis Aimée, 
beloved,” the three solo voices continuing to the end, some- 
times independently and sometimes in combination with 
the choir. The words of this Cantata are admirably 
adapted for music, and we have little doubt that the work 
will speedily become a favourite with the numerous ladies’ 
choirs ready to welcome meritorious novelties. 


The Martyrdom of St. Polycarp. 
By the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, 
Score. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

Tue bright and tuneful march from this oratorio is one 
of the most popular organ pieces in existence, but the 
work asa whole has been sadly and most undeservedly 
neglected. The reason for this is that it has only just 
been published in vocal score, and we are confident that, 
now it is available in this cheap and handy form, choral 
societies will quickly recognise its conspicuous merits. 
“St. Polycarp ’’ was composed as far back as 1854, as an 
exercise for the degree of Mus. Doc., and this circumstance 
may lead to the supposition that it is a dry and scholastic 
work with none of the qualities which appeal to a popular 
audience. The facts are very much the other way. The 
libretto is simple, but by no means wanting in dramatic 
interest. Roman soldiers, having discovered the retreat of 
the Saint near Smyrna, come to drag him before the Pro- 
Consul, who offers him his life if he will curse Jesus 
of Nazareth. He refuses, and proclaims his faith, 
and is forthwith taken to the stake. There is a vigo- 
rous overture in orthodox form, after which the 
first important number is a contralto solo, ‘‘ Fear none of 
these things,” full of dignified melody and expressiveness. 
The soldiers arrive to the strains of the march, which is 
followed by a charming and pathetic air for the principal 
character, ‘‘ Yet let me pray.” After a spirited double 
chorus of pagans, “ Destroy the foes of the gods,” we come 
to the most important number of the work, a duet between 
the proconsul and his unyielding victim. This is carried 
out at considerable length, and with much knowledge 
of effect. The peroration, where the saint alone speaks, 
is especially striking, and on the same level of excellence, 
though in different degree, is the double chorus of pagans 
and Christians, with a fugue in eight parts. The last air 
for St. Polycarp, and the succeeding chorus with its 
orchestral sequel, descriptive of the matyrdom, contain 
many fine points, and the final chorus “In the sight of 
the unwise ”’ brings the oratorio to an effective conclusion. 
The general style of the music is a happy blending of 
Handelian dignity with Mendelssohnian grace and refine- 
ment, and here and there a trace of Mozart and of Spohr. 
The brevity of the work is one of its recommendations, as 
it will only occupy about half of an average Concert 
programme. 


A Sacred Oratorio. 
Bart. Svo, Vocal 


Overture in C (“In Memoriam”) for Orchestra. Com- 
posed by Arthur Sullivan. Pianoforte arrangement by 
Myles B. Foster. [Novello, Ewer and Co. | 


TuaT this Overture, written in memory of his father, is 
one of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s best works, we believe, is 
almost universally admitted ; and the many admirers of the 
composition when heard with the orchestra will therefore 
be gratified to learn that in the two excellent arrangements 
for the pianoforte now published—one as a solo, and the 





other for four hands—the original effects are admirably 
preserved; for not only are the passages most skilfully 
transcribed, both in the solo and duet form, but the salient 
points in the orchestration are indicated throughout. We 
may say that this is the first time the Overture has been 
printed, and that very shortly the full score will also be 
published. It is a good sign of the times when we find the 
works of English composers obtain so firm a hold of the 
public as to justify a publisher in putting forth two piano- 
forte transcriptions of an Overture, and following these by 
the full score. It does not require a very long memory to 
recall the day when such a proceeding would have been 
considered madness. 


Childhood’s Hours. Twelve characteristic pieces for 
the Pianoforte. By A. Loeschhorn. {Edwin Ashdown.] 


Even children in the present day cannot complain 
that they are not supplied with ‘ programme music.” 
Fanciful titles, such as Schumann gives to his charm- 


are, of course, difficult to 
realise in sound; but they create an interest in young 
players, and music of this kind should, therefore, be 
cordially welcomed. The twelve pieces before us are 
extremely well written, and we commend them to 
the notice of juvenile pianists. ‘* Once upon a time,” 
‘* Entreaty,”’ ‘The Cuckoo”—the call of which per- 
plexing bird, by the way, is here represented by a major 
third—* Cradle Song,” ** The little Soldier,’’ and ‘* Good 
night” are extremely attractive; but many players will, 
doubtless, prefer others to those we have named. One 
important characteristic in these sketches is that the left 
hand is not made unduly subordinate to the right ; and we 
may also say that the passages will never distress little 
fingers. 


Novello, Ewer and Co.'s Pianoforte Albums. Edited by 
Berthold Tours. Volume V. Compositions by H. A. 
Wollenhaupt. |Novello, Ewer and Co.| 

SEVERAL of the pianoforte works of this composer have 
already won their way to favour in this country, and, 
although all these will be found in the volume before us, 
a large number comparatively unknown are also included 
in the collection, which contains thirty numbers. Wollen- 
haupt’s graceful and vivacious dance-music needs no 
recommendation from us; but those not familiar with his 
compositions of another character will be charmed with 
such sketches as ‘ Florinda,” ‘* Pensez-a moi,” ** Papillon,” 
“ Feu Follet,” and “ L’Inquiétude,” all of which, though 
not requiring the highest executive powers, demand a 
refined touch and poetical feeling for their due rendering. 
Apart from their attractive quality to listeners, pianists 
will find in these pieces many excellent studies for 
phrasing and accent. 


Ten Easy Pieces, for Pianoforte Duet. By 
{Forsyth Brothers. | 

As these pieces are published separately for violin and 
pianoforte, and in both forms are said to be “ arranged by 
the author,” we know not which was the original; but as 
attractive little sketches, as well as excellent studies, they 
will be found most valuable for young pupils on both 
instruments. Much of Carl Reinecke’s music especially 
written for juvenile pianists is already known in this 
country, and we are glad to find that he is still adding to 
the store. All who have the training of the musical taste 
of the rising generation should do their utmost to encourage 
the spread of pieces written on the lines adhered to by the 
older composers ; for when mere showy display is aimed at 
in early practice, there can be little chance in after years 
of any true appreciation of the higher forms of the art. 


ing little ‘ Kinderscenen,” 


Carl Reinecke, 


Romanza, for Violin; with accompaniment for Piano- 

forte and Harmonium, ad lib. By D. R. Munro, 
| Brighton: J. and W. Chester. | 

Any student of the violin who wishes to escape from the 
instruction book and play a ‘piece’? cannot do better 
than possess himself of Mr. Munro’s graceful little 
Romance. Perhaps the simplicity of the melody might 
have been agreeably relieved by some variety in the har- 
mony; but what is attempted is effectually accomplished, 
and this is no mean praise in these ambitious times. 
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There is nought on carth so fair. Aria frorn ‘* Peasant’s” 
Comic Cantata. Composed by John Sebastian Bach. 
Words by Mrs. William Newton. Edited by Samuel Reay. 

[ Weekes and Co. | 


Ix our notice upon Bach’s Peasant’s Comic Cantata 
some time since, we said ‘‘The soprano solo ‘ There is 
nought on earth so fair’ is so striking that we cannot but 
wonder that we never hear it in the Concert-room.” As 
this remark is printed on the title-page of the song, we may 
confidently hope that our review has led to the publication 
of one at least of the numerous gems which have been so 
long hidden in these forgotten works, for the resuscitation 
of which we are indebted to Mr. Samuel Reay. We 
earnestly trust that, now these caskets are opened, their 
contents may become known to ail who respect the name 
of Bach; for we can assure them that we have only drawn 
attention to one amongst many which -are thoroughly 
worth preserving. 


Come, my soul. Anthem. Words by W. A. Barrett, 

Mus. Bac. Music by G. C. Martin, Mus. Doc. 
{ Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

Tus anthem, forming No. 283 of Novello’s Octavo 
Series, would claim attention if only on account of the 
words being original, and not, as in nearly all instances, 
selected from Holy Writ. But the music is almost equally 
removed from the conventional style. It opens with a 
vague and mysterious symphony, leading to the first enun- 
ciation of the principal theme, a phrase in A minor, given 
out by the tenor and imitated by the other voices. The 
general manner is a curious mixture of the archaic and the 
modern, effective in its way, though a little confusing at 
first. After the opening the voices move together, either 
in solid harmony or unison, and the anthem is therefore 
not difficult, while its freshness and vigour will find it 
plenty of admirers. 


Songs for Little Ones. Words by F. A. R. 
Merelina Gepp. [Weekes and Co. | 

‘‘LirTLe ones” at all musically inclined will certainly 
welcome this elegant volume, containing twelve songs 
most beautifully illustrated by C. L. Hardcastle. The 
words are as simple and healthy as the music; and 
vocalists in the nursery shonld feel themselves highly 
honoured by the publication of such a pleasing offering for 
their holiday moments. 


Music by 


A Sunny Beam: A red, red rose; Wanderer’s Song; 
Evening Song. By R. Schumann. Arranged by G. F. 
Grover. |{Novello, Ewer and Co.] 

THESE pieces, forming Nos. 511 to 514 of * Novello’s 
Part-Song Book,” are arrangements from the composer’s 
Lieder. Whether there is any justification for this method 
of treatment is a point on which musicians are not likely 
to agree. But all must admit the effectiveness of these 
beautiful little gems in their present form, and the skill 
with which Mr. Grover has accomplished his work of 
transcription. 


Romance for the Pianoforte. By Henry Charles Banister. 


[Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co. | 


TuHIs unpretentious little pianoforte Sketch should be 
welcomed by all who are attracted rather by the delicate 
and refined treatment of a simple theme than by a display 
of scholastic profundity, especially when the composer has 
already proved his power to grapple with music of a severer 
style. The passages lie throughout most gratefully under 
the hands; and apart from its intrinsic merit, the piece will 
be found an excellent study for touch. 


Merry Little Songs for Merry Little Folk. Written by 
L. H. F. Du Terreaux. Music arranged by Alberto 
Randegger. [Joseph Williams. | 

AN excellent collection of pleasing and simple melodies, 
arranged with appropriately easy accompaniments, and set 
to ‘merry ” words for children. ‘ The Christmas Tree,”’ 
‘* The Cuckoo ” (in which, by the way, the bird’s call is a 
minor third), ‘‘ Wonderland,” ‘* The Stubborn Fox,” and 
‘‘The King’s Feast,” are exceedingly attractive little 


Three Canons, Concert Fantasia and Fugue. By 
W. G. Wood. Nos. 14 and 47 of * Original Compositions 
for the Organ.” | Novello, Ewer and Co. | 

Mr. Woon’s Canons are ‘‘ two in one in the octave,” 
with an independent pedal part. This device materially 
simplifies the task of writing a canon, but the old masters 
would have scouted it as unscientific. Now-a-days, how 
ever, the production of effect is the one thing sought after 
by composers, a display of scholasticism for its own 
sake being regarded as mere pedantry. Judged from this 
standpoint, Mr. Wood's pieces may be commended, espe- 
cially No. 3, in which the lower canonic part follows the 
upper at the interval of a crotchet. The Fantasia com- 
mences with a spirited movement in C minor, leading toa 
melodious and extremely well-written Andante in the 
relative major. The Fugue, in C major, is based on a bright 
and well-marked subject, and is worked out with much 
vigour, the peroration being especially effective. If a little 
too secular for church use, the work would prove a wel- 
come item in a recital programme. 


Order for a Flower Service. By Rev. W. H.C. Malton, 
B.A. [Novello, Ewer and Co. | 

THE music to the “ Antient Carol” contained in this 
short Service demands a word of commendation, as being 
appropriately fitted to the words. We may also say that 
the directions for conducting the Service are well con- 
sidered. 


Transcriptions from the Works of Mendelssohn. 

Organ. By George Calkin. Book 4. 
| Novello, Ewer and Co. ]} 

Tuts book contains a considerable portion of the 42nd 
Psalm, arranged in such a manner as to be within the 
means of even elementary players. Of course a transcrip- 
tion of this nature does not convey a full idea of the beauty 
of the original work, but, in its modest way, it is well done. 


For the 











FOREIGN NOTES. 

THERE is every prospect of Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin” being 
performed for the first time before a Paris audience during 
the coming winter season at the Opéra Comique, the 
proprietor, M. Carvalho (a personal friend of the late 
poet-composer), having acquired the right of performance 
from the widow. M. Carvalho, however, though courage- 
ously entering upon the venture has (as appears from a 
letter recently addressed by him to the Paris Le Matin) 
serious misgivings as to the ultimate success of the 
undertaking. Afterall that has been said in these columns 
respecting the existing antagonism against Wagner’s 
music in France, and especially against the performance 
of an entire work by that composer, it is needless to point 
out the otherwise incomprehensible fact that M. Carvalho 
should be running a serious risk, from a theatrical manager’s 
point of view, in presenting one of the operatic master- 
pieces of all ages to his countrymen. There is the politi- 
cal, or ‘‘ patriotic,” antagonism militating against his un- 
dertaking generally ; there is, moreover, the antagonism of 
the leading musical press refusing to countenance even its 
fair trial on national artistic grounds. Surely, the resolu- 
tion arrived at by M. Carvalho amounts to an heroic one! 
Nevertheless we, who have followed the drift of the musical 
current in the French capital, with an especial eye to that 
modern phase of the development of the art which, rightly 
or wrongly, culminates in our opinion in the works of 
Richard Wagner, venture to predict a decided success to 
M. Carvalho’s “ Lohengrin” performances, which will 
prove the forerunner of the same master’s “ Meistersinger” 
and ‘ Tristan und Isolde,” under similar auspices. 

A commemorative tablet, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion, has just been placed against the house at Cote St. 
André (Isere), where Berlioz was born—viz., ‘‘ In memory 
of Hector Berlioz, born in this house on December 11, 1803, 
erected by his countrymen, equally proud of his genius 
and of his fame.” Poor Berlioz! In reading the above 


sentiment one cannot help remembering the contemptuous 
way in which his genius was treated by his own country- 
men during his lifetime, and how little they heeded the 
first indications of his growing fame outside of France. 

The Grand Prix de Rome of the Paris Conservatoire, 





ditties. 





for the composition of a cantata, has been awarded this 
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year to M. Leroux, a pupil of M. Massenet. The jury | 
consisted of MM. A. Thomas, Gounod, Reyer, Massenet, | 
Saint-Saéns, Leo Délibes, Guiraud, Dubois, and B. Godard. 

For the first time for a very long period the chief prize 
for singing at the Paris Conservatoire has been gained by 
a young English lady, Miss Moore. The last English- | 
woman so distinguished was Miss Augusta Thompson. 

The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik revives the tenour of an 
affiche which Richard Wagner had caused to be posted up | 
in the dressing-rooms of his faithful executive artists, on 
the very eve of the famous first performance of ‘ Der Ring 
des Nibelungen,” in 1576, at Bayreuth. Owing to its 
ephemeral character, and the subsequent excitement 
attending the performances, scarcely a copy of the 
placard had been preserved to hand down to posterity 
a most touching instance of a great artist’s solicitude 
for his art, and, at the same time, of the grandly naiz 
good feeling which the master had succeeded in estab- 
lishing between himself and his exponents—an achieve- 
ment probably as rare in matters operatic as the stra 
copies which may have been preserved of the document 
to which we refer, and which runs as follows: ‘Final 
entreaty to my dear co-workers—Distinctness! The big 
notes will take care of themselves; the small notes and the 
words to which they belong mainly depend on you. Never 
address the audience, but rather those around you; 
when you are soliloquising let your looks be to the ground 
or else above you, never straight before you. Last wish: | 
Preserve me your love, you dear ones! Bayreuth, August 
13, 1876, Richard Wagner.” We have given as literal a 
translation as possible of this characteristic document, 
which will thus best speak for itself, and will serve, in a 
measure, to explain the extraordinary devotion which its 
author inspired in the numerous ‘‘co-workers” of that 
particular phase of his art whereof he remains as yet the 
sole representative. Crude as the above sentences, or at 
least the didactic portion thereof, certainly are, they almost 
remind us in their pithiness of Hamlet’s famous advice to 
the poor player. For, briefand incomplete though they be, 
they undoubtedly are to the purpose, and the wonder only 
is that similar admonitions of an elementary character 
should be required, as they undoubtedly are, to be adminis- 
tered to the great majority of dramatic singers, or ‘‘ artists,” 
at present treading the lyrical stage. 

The members of the Berlin Royal Dom-Choir are pro- 
jecting a Concert tour during the coming autumn in the 
principal towns of Southern Germany. The Philharmonic 
orchestra of the same capital is already engaged upon a 
similar undertaking under the auspices of its present Con- 
ductor, Professor Franz Mannstaedt. The undoubtedly 
growing tendency among musical organisations of acknow- 
ledged superiority to become migratory during a portion 
of the year is a sign of the times which should be wel- 
comed by all amateurs, not only as maintaining a desirable 
rapport between the executive elements of the North and 
South of a politically united country, but also in establish- 
ing eventually an interchange of national aspirations and 
idiosyncracies in this direction, whereof a beginning has 
already been made at the world’s “ great fairs,” as our 
International Exhibitions have been aptly called, and which 
cannot fail to prove beneficial to an art which is essentially 
cosmopolitan. 

An entire performance of Wagner's ‘Der Ring des 
Nibelungen” is contemplated, at the beginning of next 
month, at the Munich Hof-Theater ; while a chronological 
representation of the entire works of the same composer 
(with the exception of ‘‘ Parsifal”’) is announced to take 
place at Frankfurt in December next, Fraulein Malten and 
Herr Gudehus being amongst the principal supporters of 
the scheme. 

Weber’s resuscitated early opera ‘ Sylvana,” aided by a 
new libretto and musical amplifications from other works 
of the composer, continues to find much favour with 
German audiences. After being most successfully brought 
out, as our readers will remember, during the season just 
closed, at Hamburg, the interesting undertaking was 
repeated with equal success at the Leipzig Stadt-Theater, 
and the work has also recently been repeatedly per- | 
formed at Mannheim, under the direction of Herr Langer, | 
the skilful adapter of the additions to the score of ‘“ Syl- 
vana ’ above referred to. 





Commemorative tablets, relating to events not always 
of the first importance, are multiplying abroad. One has 
just been added to a house at Wahring, near Vienna, the 
inscription whereof runs as follows: ‘‘ Franz Schubert 
composed in the garden of this house (then known as the 
inn ‘ Zum Biersack’) in July, 1526, on a Sunday evening, 
in company with some friends and amidst the general 
noisiness of the locality, his Standchen, ‘ Horch, Horch! 
Die Lerch im Aetherblau.’” Thus the great song-writer, 
by one of his finest inspirations, has immortalised the 
“* Beer-sack ’’ and the fact, from its present owner's point 
of view, was, of course, well worth recording. 

It will doubtless interest many of our readers to learn 
that Herr Robert Franz, the well-known composer of 
German Lieder (to the celebration of whose seventieth birth- 
day we alluded in our June number), has just published, 
under the title of *‘ Albumblatt,’’ his first composition for 
the pianoforte. 

At a recent gathering of organists at Berlin, Herr Otto 
Dienel delivered an interesting discourse on English 
organs, and organ music, with special regard to the 
instruments at the Inventions Exhibition at South 
Kensington. 

Max Bruch’s new Oratorio, ‘ Achilles,’ met with a 
very favourable reception upon its recent performance at 
the Bonn Festival, notwithstanding the undue length 
from which the work is said somewhat to suffer. 

A rare celebration—that of the seventieth anniversary of 
his active connection with a leading art-institution—has 
just fallen to the share of Capellmeister Louis Schlcesser, 
of the Darmstadt Hof-Theater, which establishment he 
entered as an orchestral member on June 18, 1815. The 
veteran conductor, who is also well known as a composer 
of much merit, cherishes personal reminiscences of nearly 
every distinguished composer of the present century, from 
Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, and Cherubini (he having been 
a pupil of the latter), to Berlioz and Richard Wagner. 
It is needless to say that on the occasion in question Herr 
Schlcesser was the recipient of numerous tokens of the 
esteem in which he is held, both in his own country 
and elsewhere. We may add that, notwithstanding his 
eighty-five years, the Maéstro (as witness his article on 
** The Rose of Sharon,” of which we gave a resumé in our 
last number) still follows the musical current of the day 
with undiminished attention and sympathy, wielding an able 
literary pen in the best interests of the art to which his 
whole life has been devoted. Long may he continue to do 
so. 

At a Festival Concert recently given in connection with 
the musical section of the Berlin Royal Academy of Arts, 
the programme included a performance of a pianoforte 
trio by our countryman Mr. George Bennett, which was 
well received. The executants were Miss Emily Shinner, 
Herren Berger and Koch. 

Wagner’s “ Siegfried,’ forming part of his Tetralogy 
“ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” is at last to be performed at 
the Berlin Opera during next season, so that the pro- 
duction here of the entire work, which has already made 
the round of other leading establishments in the fatherland, 
may be looked for eventually by the frequenters of the 
royal institution in question, who, thus far, have shown 
admirable patience with the tardy recognition of Wagner’s 
genius on the part of the managing director, Herr von 
Hilsen. 

The third number of the new Musical Quarterly, issued 
under the auspices of Herr Chrysander and Professor Spitta, 
contains an interesting article on ‘* Musik-Psychologie in 
England,” by C. Stumpf, an additional paper on * Speronte’s 
Singende Muse,” from the pen of Herr Spitta, and some 
able critical observations on ‘* Antonio Vivaldi’s Violin 
Concerte,” by Paul Graf Waldersee. To judge from the 
general solidity of its contents, the new journal bids fair 
to obtain ere long the leading position in matters musical 
at which it aims. 

An opera (as yet unpublished), from the pen of the 
Russian composer, M. Solowieff, and entitled ‘* Cordelia,” 


|is in active preparation at the Imperial Opera of Vienna, 


and will be brought out during the coming season, 

Subscriptions are being raised in Germany for the erec- 
tion of a monument to Robert Schumann at his native 
place, Zwickau. 
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The eighth Congress of the Association of German 
Zither Players (an instrument scarcely, as yet, recognised 
as a musical one, properly so-called, and for obvious 
reasons holding no place in the orchestral combination) 
will take place towards the end of this month at Dresden. 
Of the upwards of one hundred societies devoted to the 
cultivation of this most unobtrusive, perhaps, of all musical 
instruments, forty belong to the Association in question, 
whose boast may not unreasonably be that neither its tyro- 
students nor its expert practitioners will ever interfere with 
the comfort or the occupation of their fellow-creatures. 
Thus the cultivation of the zither (to the musical merits of 
which instrument another “ note” will be devoted in our 
next number) affords an opportunity for quiet enjoyment 
of individual musical effort which we should be the last to 
grudge any one. We say advisedly the quiet enjoyment, 
because the noisy abuse of the favourite. modern instru- 
ment, the pianoforte, as daily practised around us, pre- 
cludes the idea of enjoyment, in a musical sense, on the 
part of the performer, while it inflicts the tortures of pur- 
gatory upon the ears of the enforced listener. Let the 
Zither Society flourish, then, if only from this compara- 
tively negative point of view. 

An important and interesting manuscript by Franz 
Schubert has just been brought to light by that indefati- 
vable explorer of similar treasures connected with that 
composer, Herr Friedlander. We refer to the setting of 
Goethe’s early dramatic work ‘‘ Claudine von Villa Bella,” 
as an opera. Only the first act, however, has been found, 
the second and last having, it is surmised, been lost ina 
fire. 

Among the pamphlets published in Germany in connec- 
tion with the bi-centenary of Handel are three papers by 
Julius Otto Opel, entitled ‘‘ Die Hofoper unter dem Ad- 
ministrator Herzog August in Halle,” ** Der Kammerdiener 
Georg Handel und sein Sohn Georg Friedrich,” and * Die 
Hallischen Hiuser der Familie des Tondichters Handel.” 
All are full of curious details, and deserve attention. 

Ole Bull’s famous violin has recently come into the 
possession of an amateur, the Baron von Creytz, who 
acquired the relic at an auction in Brussels for the 
sum of 4,000 francs. ‘This interesting instrument was 
the work of Gasparo di Salo, and its finely carved neck 
is attributed to the hand of none other than Benvenuto 
Cellini himself. 

M. Gevaert, the principal of the Brussels Conservatoire, 
has been appointed first artistic Director of the Théatre de 
la Monnaie, in which new capacity he has ordered that all 
the members of the orchestra, including those of many years 
standing, shall be subjected to a trial of their skill at the 
Conservatoire previous to the renewal of their present en- 
gagements. The reasons which have led to the adoption 
of so rigorous a measure have not transpired. 

Herr Eduard Strauss and his famous orchestra will 
shortly proceed to Antwerp to fulfil an engagement at 
the International Exhibition now being held there. 

A musical congress will meet at the beginning of this 
month at Antwerp, to discuss questions connected with 
musical copyright, and the historical, philosophical, and 
educational aspects of the art. 

The German Opera in New York will, according to its 
present intentions, undertake the production, amongst 
others, of the following music-dramas by Richard Wagner, 
‘to be rendered in the same reverent spirit as that evinced 
by the late Dr. Damrosch”’—viz., ‘ Rienzi,” ‘ Tann- 
hauser,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘ Die Meistersinger,” ‘ Die 
Walkire,” and “ Gotterdimmerung.” As a guarantee for 
this promise, Herr Anton Seid], the well-known Wag- 
nerian conductor, has been engaged for the projected 
performances ® i 

The theatre 
inaugurate its coming season with 
Wagner’s * Lohengrin.” 

At Bari (Italy), his native town, died, on the 7th ult., 
Nicola de Giosa, a successful composer of numerous operas 
and an excellent orchestral conductor, in which latter 
capacity he was engaged various times at the San Carlo 
Theatre of Naples, the Fenice of Venice, and other 
leading Italian establishments. De Giosa was a pupil, at 
the Naples Conservatorio, of Zingarelli and Donizetti, and 
had just completed his sixty-fifth year. 


’ 


e 

ee 
Ba 6cala, of Milan, will, it is announced, 
a performance of 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


HANDEL’S DOUBLE CONCERTO. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ** THE MUSICAL TIMES.”’ 


$1k,—As both the Handel Bi-Centenary Festival Pro 
gramme and the piano score of the ‘* Selection,” published 
by Messrs, Novello, Ewer and Co., are extremely mis 
leading in regard to the Double Concerto, included in the 
“Selection,” and as you seem to have been misled by; 
them in some particulars, I have thought that the following 
notice of the Concerto, written by Mr. W. S. Rockstro, who 
discovered the work for its performance in Glasgow in 
February last, might interest you, and, if you see fit to 
publish it, or part of it, your readers. The following ap. 
peared in the programme of the last Subscription Concert 
for Season 1584-85, on February 12 of this year—the 
programme on that evening consisting of miscellaneou: 
selections from Handel's works:—‘ Concerto for Two 
Orchestras (first performance).”’ 

‘‘ Among the MSS. in the handwriting of George Frederi 
Handel, preserved in the Royal Library at Buckingham 
Palace, is a Double Concerto, written on an exceptionally 
grand scale, and, in many respects, more than ordinarily 
interesting. 

‘The autograph copy of this newly discovered work is 
contained in a volume labelled ‘ Sketches ’—a strangely 
inadequate title, since it includes two complete choral 
settings of ‘ How beautiful are the feet,’ added to ‘ The 
Messiah’ after its first performance, and some other ver 
important compositions. The piece in question, unhappily 
not quite complete, is placed near the end of the volume, 
and seems to have been first noticed by M. Schcelcher, who 
mistook it for an indication of ‘ Additional Accompani- 
ments’ to ‘The Messiah’ (Schcelcher’s ‘ Life of Handel,’ 
p. 139). Dr. Chrysander also made a passing allusion 
to it inthe, as yet, incomplete third volume of his 
Biography, and it was afterwards more minutely described 
by the writer of the present notice, who, while collecting 
the materials for a new ‘ Life of Handel’ (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1883), discovered a curious connection 
between some of its movements and those contained in 
another MS. volume, also in Handel’s handwriting, now 
in the British Museum. By carefully collating these two 
MSS., the writer was enabled to restore the missing 
portions with sutticient certainty to leave no reasonable 


| doubt that the form in which it is now, for the first time. 


presented to the public, is that in which it was originally 
completed by Handel. The style of the handwriting, the 
watermark on the paper, and other significant facts, lead 
to the irresistible conclusion that the Concerto was com- 
posed very nearly at the same time as‘ The Messiah,’ in 
all probability between the years 1740 and 1745. It con 
sists—in its complete form—of twelve movements, of which 
nine are contained in the MS. at Buckingham Palace. 
These movements are scored for two concertini, each con- 
sisting of two hautboys, two horns in I’, and one bassoon; 
and an accompanying Concerto grosse, consisting of two 
violins, viola, violoncello, and contra-basso. The move- 
ments are headed as follows :— 

‘*1, Pomposo; 2. Allegro; 3. A tempo giusto; 4. Largo: 
5. Allegro ma non troppo; 6. A tempo ordinario; 7. An- 
dante Larghetto; 8. Allegro; g. Allegro; 10. Adagio; 
11. Allegro ma non troppo; 12. March. 

‘The A tempo giusto, marked No. 3, is an instrumental 
rendering of the chorus ‘ Lift up your heads,’ and hence 
M. Schweicher’s suggestion that the parts for the hautboys 
and horns were intended to serve as ‘ additional accom- 
paniments’ to ‘The Messiah.’ One bar only of the 
Allegro ma non troppo, No. 9, is in the MS. at Bucking- 
ham Palace. For the remainder of this movement and the 
whole of those which follow we are indebted to the MS. 
now in the British Museum, and to an Organ Concerto 
published by Dr. Arnold. The concluding March corres- 
ponds with that in ‘Judas Maccabzus.’ 

* The work will be performed from a transcript, made by 
her Majesty’s gracious permission, from the original auto- 
graph, the missing portion being supplied from the restored 
copy already described.—W. S. R. 
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“As the Concerto is too long for perforin: ance on this | The Univ ersity deg grees do not answer to this description, 


and it is impossible they can do so unless the scope of the 
examination be very much altered. For what doe 5 the 
A comparison of the tempo marks of the above move-| professional musician, on the one hand, and the ey blic, on 
ments with Novello, Ewer and So’ s score of the Concerto | the other, require? Primarily they nee i 

as played at the Festival will show that these (1, 2, 4, 5,| executive skill and teaching abilits ty; 
and 6) are the * five movements” which you speak of the | than the former. 

Concerto as containing. I belicve that Mr. Rockstro,} Now the U niversity degrees are granted for knowledze 
since writing the above, has altered his opinion about the | of musical theory exclusively, and are, I S 
last part of the Concerto, and now believes it to end with | certificate for proficiency in that depart: 
the ninth movement. As there is a very general, and, in| obtained, but have no concern with abili 
the circumstances, almost inevitable misunderstanding | tions. 
about this interesting work, I thought, having the above A man may be a good te 
10tes beside me, I could not do better than in this way try | instruments in addition to beir ac. or Mus. Doc.. 
to rectify it as far as I could. but obviously the holding of a purely theoretical degree 


occasion, only the movements ‘Nos. I, 2, 4, 5, and 6 will 
be given.” 












r of several 
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I remain, Sir, yours &c., | can have little to do with it. 
Langside, July 4, 1885. Joun D. Sinciarr. A musician desirous of tea ng mainly the theory of 
music wot ild naturally be anxious to obtain a theoretical 





degree as the best testimonial that he possessed the neces 
THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE ON MACKENZIE'S| sary knowledge. But to the majority of musicians study- 
‘ROSE OF SHARON.” ing and teaching music practically hnmsh the medium of 
voice or instrument, with the assistance (necessary in 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” | every case) of a certain amount of theor y, the degree would 


Sir,—Will the Editor of Tue Musica Tras permit | be of very little value as a testimonial because it does not 
an American admirer of Mr. Mackenzie a word of correc. | Télate to what morc than go out of every roo students require. 
tion in the interest of truth and fair play? I have the | It would be very difficult, though perhaps possible, to in- 
honour to be the writer of the musical reviews in The New | Stitute some examination that should testify to the posses- 
York Tribune, and am responsible for the opinion on | S197 of the requisit — in the different technical 

“The Rose of Sharon” expressed in that journal. That | departments of music Would this, meses gr yan the 

opinion, as well as others which preceded it, published 2 Public in the search “after a good teacher? aredly 
sincere appreciation of the meritorious work which Mr. | 20t entirely. Many varied qualities go to “ making 
Mackenzie has done and of honest delight in what Mr./ Of @ competent teacher of anything besides the req uisite 
Bennett calls ‘the rising artistic fortunes” of Great | knowledge. I know of no examination, and can cor nceive 
Britain. I therefore feel justified in protesting against the of none, the result of which by separating the good teachers 
injustice of Mr. Bennett's criticism of my review of “ The | from the bad shall be a safeguard to the profession and a 
Rose of Sharon” in ‘Tue Musicat Times. not because [| S¥ide to the public Z 
expected him to agree with me, but because he distorted! To use a very homely proverb, ** The proof of the pudding 
my statement in order to hang acriticism on it. See Tue | iS in the eating,” and the only entirely satisfactory testi- 
Musica Times for June. I coupled the observation that , ™onial a good teacher can have is good work done—a good 
Mr. Mackenzie did not seem able to maintain himself on | Verage of successful pupils. Of such a testimonial the 
“an even plane of excellence,’ with the additional phrase, | public are becoming every day better able to judge. . 

or in one style of writing,’ and then added that at times I recognise the hards ship of the University eye ute which 
his writing was as old-fashioned as Handel’s, at others as | Vittually says: ‘* Not all those who are musically qualitied 
modern as Liszt’s. Mr. Bennett omitted the line I have | Shall be allowed to take a Degree, but only such of the 
italicised from his quotation, and then sought to discredit | MUMber as can in addition Lay Sey: nination in Greek. 
my common sense by saying that | used the comparison Latin, Arithmetic, and Euclid ’’; but I offer the foregoing 
as referring to excellence, and did not say whether the | observations to show that unless the examination is greatly 
drop was from Liszt to Handel, or from Handel to Liszt. altered it will remain a subject of only minor importance 


Had Mr. Bennett not resorted to the most undignified and | t® the great majority of the profession. ee 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 






































unpardonable of all tricks of criticism, the readers of THE | J Sei 
MusicaL Times would have known that the comparison in | " ; H. M.S. 
question went only to the style of writing; but Mr. Bennett | ; 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘* THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


would not have made the point at which he aimed. I write 
this in the country, away from my files, but Mr. Bennett | 
has the review and can correct me if I am in error. University will you permit me, through the medium of 
With much respect, your widely-read paper, to inform *: Quiero Justitiam,” and 

H. E. Krensier. |others whom it may concern, that, at this University, 

Rockland, Maine, July rr, 1SS5. | Greek is no longer a language in which it is compulsory 
aa ee ps: anya Re for a candidate to pass as part of his literary examination 
Pic ip cathe sel phoned Esme oe hoe | previous to that for the degree of Bachelor in Music ; and 
hand at journalistic give and take not to a reciate the want "pate Sen” Saget 6 a ee 
writer’s move toa position of virtuous ‘edicts on aside | si gy + aed sea dilberdchaomeninie a nage 
egal steal is ai hen eaten lai J la | —viz., ** A fair examination in two languages besides his 
teat, I have only Ain ovens: Segall ds if Mi Krehbiel own. (say, Latin and French), in the first two books of 
chooses to assume that I wilfully misrepresented him fon aa miss —— + - ay 
the puspose of making a point, by ail i i age ange ea what is now required at Trinity College, Dublin, of intend- 
Second, I do not see lon te rete Avs b calling attention to | dns mage i pipes pe arithmetic is the — —_ 
his belief that es The Rose of Sharon” pH dbo in any tion to it; and as to his suggestion that “In a few days 
sense suggestive of Liszt and Handel. The English public after the literary examination he shall pass the ordinary 
5bws ep ia teeta e “NglsSh pudiic, | mysical examination for the Bachelor’s degree,’ I know 
who know Mr. Mackenzie’s work, will recognise here a f 


S1r,—As a Graduate in Music by examination at Dublin 


PRE ace alee Sanaa egiN ‘ several men who have done this, commencing on the ze.vf 

curiosity of criticism ’* without any aid from me. J. B.) | day after their literary entrance or preliminary ¢ examination. 
Another very great advantage, particularly to men pero ? 
comparatively “advanced in life, attaches to graduating at 


MUSICAL DEGREES. Dublin—viz., that as stated in the Dublin University 
? Calendar, ‘‘ When the time at which a higher degree can 

IE EDITOR OF ‘* THE MUSICA MES.” ie é ks 5 Pa aaa 
ee aera oe an Sie Veen be taken is said to be reckoned from the taking of the 


Sir,—One of your correspondents speaks of Musical | Bachelor’s degree in any faculty, the meaning of “the rule 
Degrees as being intended primarily for the benefit of pro-| is that the time may be reckoned from the date at which, 
fessional musicians, and for the security of the public who | according to the Laws and Statutes of the University, the 
engage their services. degree of Bachelor might have been taken. With this 
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condition the inferior and superior degree may be taken on 
the same day.” I can testify that this is really so, having 
availed myself of this privilege by taking the two degrees 
of Bachelor and Doctor of Music on the same day; of 
course, atter passing the required examinations, and giving 
the public performance still deemed necessary to prove 
that a man is a good musician (theoretically and practi- 
cally) at the University of Dublin. I hope this require- 
ment will always be enforced as the best possible guarantee 
that a Graduate in Music is really a sound and able 
musician. At Cambridge there is no stipulation as to the 
time to elapse between the two degrees being taken by 
examination. At Oxford and at London there are regula- 
tions as to time to elapse between the various examina- 
tions for degrees in music, but obviously those who do not 
wish to wait may select either of the other two Universities. 
It thus appears that really capable men who desire to take 
a degree in music, need not seek it by any other than the 
honourable means of graduating by examination at the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, or London. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Mus. Doc., TC:D. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘** THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


S1r,—I should be obliged by your giving me the adyan- 
tage of your valuable pages to make a few remarks on 
-+ Musical Examinations,” which is the subject also of both 
a leaderette and letter in your last (June) issue. You say 
that musical examinations do good, and vour correspondent 
finds fault with them on certain heads. Toa certain extent 
I agree with you, Sir, that they do good, but I think the 
good done is very little. At the same time, I agree with 
many of your correspondents’ remarks, especially as regards 
the five years necessary to have run between one's taking 
the Bachelor’s and Doctor’s degrees. 

I will, at present, confine my remarks to the examina- 
tions for University Degrees in music. 

If a student, anxious to graduate in music at any of the 
Universities, places himself with any of those who lay them- 
selves out as coaches” for these examinations, he will be 
told that if he writes an exercise having no glaring faults 
in it, and does his counterpoint paper well at the examina- 
tion, he is pretty certain to get through. Now it is of the 
counterpoint, as required at the Universities, that I most 
complain. 

It is about 300 years since 
musical world agog by his innovations in the use of 
discords. The line then struck by him has been carried 
further and further ever since, until now almost anything 
is allowed, and composers are always aiming at new 
progressions. This is the case everywhere except at the 
University Musical Examinations. There they tie you 
down to, and lay very considerable stress on, a style of 
music which composers have been trying to avoid for three 
centuries! Counterpoint would be of the greatest good, if 
the present system of chords, &c., was allowed. But no! 
They compel you to keep to the old tonality, and you are 
only allowed to use two chords, and not allowed to skip a 
major sixth, and other absurdities. And yet this is said to 
be a progressive age we live in! 

I am far from objecting to a young student going 
through a course of counterpoint, even in the strict style 
(for the same reason as we study the history of past events’, 
but to have to work up to the pitch required by the 
examiners is a great waste of time. More than this, I 
think it has a decided tendency to cramp his treatment of 
original ideas afterwards, making him look at them all from 
a contrapuntal point of view, three hundred years old at 
least! ; 


Monteverde set all the 


s (which are applicable also to the subject 
of canonic writing) touch more nearly the examination for 
Mus. Bac. 

The exercise for the Doctor's degree at Oxford must be, 
we are told, “in really good style, as a work of art.” 

May I ask, sir, if you or any of your readers can point 
out to me one doctor’s exercise, written for any of our 
University examinations, which is worthy of filling a niche 
in the temple of art?) And why? Not because many of 
those who have passed the examination have not been able 
to produce a “ work of art,” but because they are so tied 
down by rules and restrictions, that their productions have 





no chance of becoming “works of art,” and are, in con- 
sequence, well named * exercises.” 

Finally, if our University musical degrees are of the 
standing they ought to be, why have such men as Sullivan,* 
Stanford,* Mackenzie, Cowen, &c. (who may be said to re. 
present music in England), not availed themselves of such 
degrees ? 

I should like to say much more on the subject, but I 
think I have brought forward some good reasons for con- 
tending that the present sty/e of musical examinations at 
our Universities, only does a minimum of good, and does 
absolutely nothing towards aiding and furthering art. 

Yours, &c., Exam. 

P.S.—It has been suggested to me by a friend to add, 
for obvious reasons, that I have not been a candidate, un- 
successful or otherwise, for any musical degree. 


CATHEDRAL OFFICERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 

Sir,—We (the Lay Vicars of the Cathedrals of this 
country) are particularly obliged to you for the courtesy 
exhibited in allowing the expression of opinion from the 
different Cathedrals to appear in your valued columns. 
Speaking personally, as one having had experience in three 
of our Cathedrals, I wish to say that to a considerable 
extent the present position of Lay Vicars has been 
brought upon them by their own actions and inaction. 
lor many years, the conduct of those who composed our 
choirs was a subject of reproach by all who took interest 
in our Cathedrals and their services. Men were appointed 
who had the misfortune to have a voice, irrespective of 
education in other respects, or even as to the cultivation 
or production of the voice itself. Of course, with such 
individuals it was easy for educated men——/.c., those form- 
ing the Cathedral Clergy—to deal; and, as I have already 
said, the personal conduct of men of the type referred to, 
was only what was to be expected. Therefore I say that 
much of the unfortunate position we now occupy is owing 
to the two causes mentioned. It is satisfactory however to 
notice that within the last ten or twelve years there has 
been a marked improvement both as regards the tone and 
general bearing of cathedral choirs (of course with excep- 
tions, which only prove the rule), and I am sure it is the 
wish of all that those who compose our choirs, should at 
least be able to hold their own with those they come daily 
in contact with. The inaction to which I referred, was the 
lost opportunity when the Cathedral Communion was 
formed, in not joining together as a body from all the 
Cathedrals in the kingdom, so that our different cases and 
conditions might be described by, and represented by, a 
deputation to the Commission, which is now concluding 
its report. Joint action would at least have commanded 
attention and perhaps something more. 

Is it too much to hope that we may yet be treated as we 
have a right to expect by the powers that be ? 

Yours, faithfully, 
Cantor. 


THE INCOMPLETE CHORD OF THE 6-4-3. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 

Sir,—May I be allow to remark upon an inaccuracy 
constantly to be found in the performance of the works of 
Handel. In the second inversion of the chord of the 
dominant seventh, the great master invariably omits the 
fourth, indeed it may almost be said that he goes out of 
his way to avoid it, nevertheless, writers of additional 
accompaniments, organists and others, usually add this 
objectionable interval, thereby destroying the noble and 
truly dignified effect of the chord as used by Handel, and 
also contemporary composers, the addition in question 
giving a character to the music totally at variance with 
its sublime simplicity. I cannot ask you to insert the 
numerous examples I could adduce, but hope by your 
kind help to obtain the opinions of abler musicians on the 
subject.—I am, truly yours, 

Epwarp DEANE. 
1g, Lullington Road, Anerley, S.E., July 15. 





* Hold the degree ‘ Honoris causa,’’ not by examination. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


+,* Notices of concerts, and other information supplied by our friends 
inthe country, must be forwarded as early as possible after the 
occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be insert ted. Our correspondents 
must specifically denote the date of each concert, for without such 
date no notice can be taken of the performance, 

Our correspondents will oblige by writing all names as clearly as pos- 
sible, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes that may occur, 

Correspondents ave informed that theiy names and addresses must 
accontpany all comimunications, 


We cannot undertake to veturn offered contributions; the authors, 
therefore, will do well to retain copizs. 
ose > payment (in L sown is ex- 








Notice is sent to all Subscribers w 
hausted, The paper will be disc 
= ‘venewed. We again vemin« 

obtaining back numbers that, a! Ith 
in stock, only a sufficient quanti ny y the vest a the 
printed to supply the current sale. 





R, A. CRUTTENDEN.—Even composers then 
metronomic mark ey have Hi it 
works; and we cannot wond 

in the matter, 

UBDOMINA} Criticism upon Exa 
in endless correspondence. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF COUNTRY NEWS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for a ns expressed in 
this Summary, as all the notices ave etther co eed from thel 
papers or supplied to us by corres; 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH 
in the Parish Church by the 
znd ult. The organ (built by Kur 
has been recently enlarged by the 
Great, and a Bourdon stop on th 
instrument, the tone be 











yndents, 
A very intere sting Organ e ep ri 
, Mr. C. Horn, R.A.M., 
: ry ‘and fond 
1 a G: one stop on the 
S: vell, preg it is now a ve ry fine 
brilliant. 1 n 
Sonata by Mend 
the Barcarole fron 
. and an Andante and - 
“5 was collected towards th 
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ch was. well esa iy 


€ Minor Pre e and lugue 
forte Concerto (W. S. Be 
. E, Bache). An offertory of 
und. 
Carve Town.—The annual celebration of the Confession of Augsburg 
took place in the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Strand Street, on 
Sunday, June 28. Musical oe were sung by a speci F 
under the dire H. Ashley: J. B. Smithers o 
as Organist. T ns were as follo Morning Service; anthe 
“Blessed is the man’ “(Sir John Goss); soli and chorus, “ Thou, O Go 
ut full of compassion” (De Monti); 
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solo, “* My hope is in the Kv 


| 
lasting,” from Stainer’s Da: ighter of Fairus (sung by Mrs. Rosskelly); 


ning Service; anthen 
air from Ga 


” 





anthem, “ Break forth into joy” (Stainer); Ev 
“The earth is the Lord's” (Lowe); recitative and 2 
Holy City, ‘‘ These are they that are arrayed in white robes” (su 
Mrs, Rosskelly ); anthem, “ Blessed be the God and Father” (Dr.. S. 
Wesley); anthe in, “O praise God in His holiness” (Scarisbrick). 

Seman u.—The seventh season of Mr. Julian Adams's Orches- 
tral Concerts commenced at the Devonshire Park, on June 30, with 
brilliant suc In every respect Mr. Adams thoroughly maintained 
the reputation he has gained both as a Conductor and pianist ; and there 
isevery reason to believe that the present series of perform: ances will 
not only equal, but eclipse those which have preceded them. It need 
scarcely be said that Mr. Adams’s reception by the large audience 
assembled was most enthusiastic. 


FaLKirkK.—A very successful Concert by Mr. J. Watson prt 
vupils was given on Friday, June 2 26, in the bas oily s’ Hall. Int 
— Division the works selected were by Haydn, Beethoven, Cle- 

enti, &c. The chief items of interest in fi Senior Division were 
the Overture to Der Freischiits (Weber), for eight hands (two 
pianos), and harmonium; three mov — s from the Septet, Op. 20 
(Beethoven), for two pianos, and We ber’ s “ Polacca Brillante” in E 
all of which were excellently played. ‘ With verdure clad” (Haydn), 
and “ My heart ever fa ithful” (Bach), were admirably rendered by 
Miss Brown and Miss Wilson. At the close the Chairman (Rev. 
James Aitchison) distributed the certificates from Trinity College 
London, gained by students at this centre, and also a few prizes. 

Fo_kxestonr,—Special services were held at the Parish Church, on 
the 15th ult., on the occasion of the re-opening of the Sanctuary after 
its renovation and embellishment. At the evening service the Det- 
tingen Te Deum was performed, Mr. Dugard conducting, and a 
String band, led by Mr. J. Rk. C. Roberts, supplementing the organ, at 
which Miss Daly presided. 

GrioucestEerR.—The pupils of Westfield House School gave an 
Evening Concert in aid of the Free Hospital for children on the gth 
ult, Mendelssohn’ s music to Racine’s « Athalie and Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett’s May Queen, with full orchestral accompaniments, were per- 
formed before a large and appreciative audience. The solo vocalists 
were Misses Katie Thomas, L. Livings, and E. Taylor; Messrs. F. 
Evans and ‘I’. Woodward, of the cathedral choir. Mr. J. W. Rippon 
led the band; Miss Lilian Thomas, R.A.M., presided at the pianoforte, 
and Mr. John Hunt conducted. Financi: lly and musically the 
Concert was so great a success that a repetition has been requested. 


GranamMstown.—The Handel Bi-centenary Festival w 
the Town Hall, on Wednesday, June 3, when Israel in 
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The solos were well 
Hoiland, Miss De 
and Creed. 


Scan hag in South Africa. 
Miss Wed¢erburn, Miss 
Brown, Winny, Kay, Pryce 


performed, for 
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Beer, Mis ss Davies, aes 













The ct Ss were excellently rendered, band, led by Mr. 
Muire, I efficient. Mr. Winny : s. £ 
presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. Dixon at the ha 

Lancinc.—An interesting Invite ation Concert was given in the Hall 








of SS. Mary and Nic 
the Organ Enlarg 
Marriott, Miss E 
harp, Mr. Aptor 
Conductor, Mr. Fugger; accompa 
was weil selected and thorougt 
Miss Annie Marriott was highly 
enthusiastic encores, Miss Ec 
voice and cultured met hod, 
Charlton won ‘denenved applaus 
garden, Maud,” and “ Salve! 
accompaniment, ; 
and Mr. Lrow 
choir gave th ie 


,on Thu y, the oth 
q principal artists we 5 
— Chas. Charlton, voca 
ywn; cornet, Mr. A. H. Collett; 
» Mr. Bolton. The programme 
reciate a large 
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M oy 
tions by Bach, Me 
E leanor Falkner was the vocali 
and all the pieces were thoroug! 


Wettinctox, N.Z.—Lloyd's 
first time in base on ate Concert of 
Harmonic Club, under the direction of Mr. Robert Parker. T 
work was received with ol nusiasm that a repetition was an- 
nounced. The two solo part taken by members of the Club ina 
manner which fell but little short of the high est excellence, and the 
orchestral accompaniments > very delicately played. Barnby’s 
formed the first part of the programme, and betwee n the 















was given for the 
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Rebekah 
works, Issohn’s Overture, ‘‘ Heimkehr aus der Fremde” was 
well playe e band, 

OrGAN ApPpolINTMENTS.—Mr. R. Felix Blackbee, Organist 





aster to the Church of St. James, Knatchbuli Road, Camt 

a Thomson, to Dulwich Grove Church, S 
Dulwich, S. 5 —Mr. F. J. Dugard, hs 79 and Director of the Choir 
to Holy Trinity Charch Folkestone.—Mr. W. A. Griesvach, Organist 
and Choirmaster to Holy Trinity Church, Hounslow.—Mr. Samuel 
Moore, to St. Thomas’s Church, Stamford Hill, N. 


Bell Kempton (Bass), 





CHotr ApPpoINTMENTS.—Mr. W. to St. 


George's Chapel, Windsor. 








DEATHS. 
On the og ult., at Craigmore, Rothesay, Isle of Bute, STEPHANIE 
Hortense Maric Matuivpe Ext: H AMELIE BONAPARTE, Wife 
of B. St. fous Baptist Joucer, J.P. for the County of Lancaster. 


On the rst ult., RopertT Epwarp West, Professor of Music, and 
Organist of the Parish Church, Dawlish, aged so. 













































DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
*TAINER, DR. J., and DR. G. C. MARTIN.— | 


» The Ver ¢s and Kesponses as used in St. Paul’s Cathedral 


Ferial use), 4d. 
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1) : ES L AST ROSE OF > SU MMER 
| A oprano Solo, accompanied by four-part Chorus, 














;OULDS, THOMAS.—* Sweet doth blush.” Glee 


ie 
(AiZ7.B.).: 2d. 


Q2ANKS, COL LINGWOOD.—**I saw 


= loved him.” Song. 1s. 6d 


MACKENZIE. A. C.—*T 


dewdrop.” Song, from the Tragedy “ A Blot in th 


\ ALTON, REV. W. H. C.—Order for a Flower |! 
a Service. 2d. | 
Pp ATTEN, WILLIAM SIDNE Y.- -Te Deum | I 
laudamus. In Chant form. (No. 42 of Novello’s Parish Choir 
Book.) 3d. | 
XIDSDALE, C. i ~—— laudamus. For 
Festal occasions. De ™ PRE. J. Ik. Be HANAN 
Vicar of Herne (in which Ch iurch Te gr was lirst sung in | $ 
English). 6d. 
V ANNER, H. T.—iin C). Te Deum laudamus. 6d. | 
yet TON, H. DAVAN—(in E flat). Magnificat 
and Nunc dimittis. For Men’s Voices. €d. ie 
Vv ARTIN, GEORGE C.— “Come, my soul. while | 
4 daylight dying.” The Words by W. A. Barxetr, Mus, Bac. 4d. | 
a. igo iag meets OCTAVO AN ee MS. 
a 294. The souls of the righteous W.ReEA_ 6d. 
f{\ REENISH, FREDERICK R - “0 God, mys oul 
thirsteth.” Anthem for Harvest or General use. Treb solo, 3d. 
JATTISON, T. MEE.—‘All Thy works praise 
Thee.” Harvest Anthem. Tenor Soloand Chorus. 3d. 
WILLS. W.—Wedding Hymn. 1d. | 
"TP OZER, A. E. M.—* Adoremus in zeternum.” 3d. | 
| 


and I 


him 


e’Scutcheon,” 


by Ropert BrowninG | 
ORNER, BU RNHAM W.—Gavotte. Vor the | 
Pianoforte. 2s. | 
()UIN TON, G. E.—‘* The Primrose League. 
om Waltz. De ggg by permission, to the Most Honourable the 


Marquis of Salisbu | 
NT) OVELLO’ S PUBLICATIONS in the TONIC}! 
a SOL-FA NOTATION. Translated by W. G. McNavaur. | 
MACKENZIE, A. C.—“ The Bride.” A Cantata. 
Translated from the German of R. HAMERLING. Sd. | 
MENDELSSOHN.—Thirteen Two-part Songs. | 
1d. each. 
. I would that my love. 


2s. 


330. The Sabbath Morn. | 
rewell. 


4 3 
325. The Passage Lird’s Fa 331. The Harvest Field. 
320. Greeting. 332. Song from “ Ruy Blas.” 
327, Autumn Song. 333. Home far away. | 
328. O wert thou in the cauldblast. 334. Evening Song. | 
329. The Maybells oaths Flowers. 335. My bark is bounding. 


}. Zuleika and Hassan. 


| 
. Good-night, thou Seite sun. S.A.T.B. ... HENRY SMART 1d, 
7. Awake, awake, put on strength Atice Borton 1d. | 
38. By Babylon's wave in Cu. Gounop 1d. 
o. Beware ! (I know a maiden fair to ; see) 3, J. L. Hatton 1d. | 
. The souls of the righteous... ae W. REA 34. | 

. My God, look upon me . Joun ReyNoLps 1d. 











R. H. E. FORD, Organist of Carlisle Cathedral, 
has a VACANCY foran ARTICLED PUPIL (Non-Resident). 
13, Fisher Street, Carlisle. 


IANOFORTE.—MISS A. LOUIE BEER (four 

years’ exhibitioner, Guildhall School of Music) is prepared to 

give LESSONS, either at Pupils’ or her own Residence. Lor terms, 
which are moderate, apply, 42, Yerbury Road, N. 


A TUNER is open to SHORT ENGAGEMENTS. 
Town or Country. First-class references and experience, 
Tuner, 49, Vanstan Place, Walham Green. 











is 






There’s a woman like aj1 
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EW AND REV ISED “EDITION, with various 


improvements and many additional Chants, of THE 
PSALTER, arranged for Chanting. With appropriate English 















| Chants. Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. GorE Ousscry, Bart., M.A, 
Mus Doc., Oxon., &c., and Epwin GeorGe Monk Mas. Doc., Oxon. 
i ,in Post 8v. 0, with the chants in short sc Cioth, 2s, 


u ., in Foolscap 4to, large type, with the chants in’ short 
Cloth, 4s. 

tion Ill, in Imperial 32mo. Words only.- Cloth, gd. 

Pc Psalms, 1s. The Proper Psalms separately, 3d. 


NT EW, REVISED, igh ENLARGED EDITION 
of THE CANTICLES, &c. First Series, 
A. Oe st 8vo, chants in short score. 6d. 
Foolscap 4to, chants in short score, 
_ Word ls ! 


With 


Is, 






n is on sale in all jits ‘Seigial Reon orders should be : 
EVISED Epition.’ 


TEW, REVISED, AND ENLAR 

of THE er, CHANT- ex 
of Single Ct — Ancient P 
, Canticle ly in the Book of Co mmon Pra 
corres po: id with those of the “Psalter,” and are i 
] Edited by Epwin GeorGE Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon, 

; Cloth, 1s. 6d. Foolscap 4to, large type, paper 

Gd. 






ED EDITION 















8 rena ay ih 











ve. Price 2 rh 
: Novetto, EWER ssavellatias 


by Br 
Ju ust publ hed. i a 
NEW EDITION Or 


UMANNS COMPLETE WOR 


KS 


SCH 





IN FULL SCORE :— 
Série IL—Op. 128. Overture, Julius Cesar ‘ acs “het 
p. 139. Overture, Hermann and Do: othe 
Série IX.—Scenes from Goethe's ‘ 





Or the three works, com; 
London: Novetto, Ew: 


ORIGINAL 


Compositions for the Organ 
By J. BAPTISTE CALKIN. 


*R and Co, 





No. s. d. 

1. Andante (varied) “ ave es sve ae ok oe 28 

2. Homma ge a Mozart Nese 
Choral Fugue.. _ eae — ik is ns | 

3. Marche Religieuse ens con ons or se “di ls 9 
A a j 

4. r a ss ae ssi) 
Organ Steay ¢ on Pleyel s Hymt 1-Tune ... se a ooo 2 0 
Hommage a Haydn. ba on ‘ i 


) 

Allegretto Religioso.. ) 

Minuet and Trio us ee mr aa oy res) 
6. Festal March.. Pex ve a Ne asa g 

Hommage a Mendel: sohn... ) 

! 

) 


5e 








2st Thanksgiving March 


7 He 





6 

T part Song w ithout words .. tee im 
8. Minuetto (from the Or; ganist’s Quarterly For wnal) ... ose FO 
g. Andante con moto ... i gs ee ee 
10. For Holy Communion + a rae oe 


London: Novetto, E WER : and Co. 


ORIGINAL 


Compositions for the Organ 
By GUSTAV MERKEL. 


No. s. d. 
1. Sonatain D minor ey written asa saci 3 0 
2. Fantasia in E minor I 0 
3. ‘Twelve Short Preludes 20 
4. Pastorale in G; Adagio in F 10 
5. Pastorale in G’ 10 
6. Prelude in G; Triple Fugue in G minor; Postludium 

Andantino’ 10 

7. Modcrato in F; Pastorale in A; Pastorale in D 10 
8, Allegretto in A’. AllegroinD ... is ue Ee 
g. Overture in C minor $5 alk 

to, Three Short Pieces: (a) “Andantino jin G, (b) Allegro 

in C, (c) Allegro in D; Prelude in E flat .. I 0 

tr. Three Pieces: (a) Andante in B saps () Allegretto in D, 

(c) = inG ay cee 20 

12, Ten Preludes... me a 20 

13. Fantasia in D.. 1 6 

14. Two Preludes (B flat and G) 10 

15. Marche Religicuse .., I 0 


London: Chenenia, Ewer and Co. 
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the Re 








| short 


Vith 


‘ION 





oT 
econ 


oot no) es) 
coceoo 


” 
° eoco 


olan n) 
eence 








THE 


HARVEST ANTHEMS & HYMNS 


e Thee... <a a a ee 








\ll Thy works prai 


blessed be the Name of the Lord H. Gadsby 
Fear not, O land, be glad and ‘mn Sir J. Goss 
Fear not, O la ind 


C.H. eerie 





Give unto the Lord the glory 

God said, Beh told, I have given you 
| will give thanks unto The Pe 
[will give jaaaee unto Thee 

[will magnify Thee, O God 

Make melody w ithin your hearts ... 
Ogive thanks ... ae A 


every her 








0 how plentiful is 
0 Lord, pa manifol 2 ks 
0 Lord, ifold are © Thy wo! 
0 praise the Lord . ws 
raise the Lord, Obes al 








praised be the Lord ... 
Sing praises to Gox 4 “ae 
fhe earth is the Lord's 
The earth is the Lord’s 
The fost’ring earth, the 
the harvest-tide tl 
The Lord hath do 
Lord is loving 
s the day 
hou visitest the e 
Thou visitest the earth 
Thou visitest the e 
While the earth rem: 
While the earth rem 
Ye shall dwell in the land 
London: 


TWELVE 














eat tt - 
o every man 









and bles 





ER and Co. 


HYMNS WITH ’ 
HARVEST 


0, Ew 


NOVELL 








wlEd, “ My heart is fixed.” 


Post-free from the Composer, Music Warehouse, B 


SELECTED FROM THE HYMNARY. 















PRICE ONE PENN‘ 
Sing to the Lord a joyful song 
Y Lord, the heaven Thy vale 2 plas 
Father, blessin 
lea 


Lord, in Thy it 
The wintry time hath e 











Lord ¢ f the harvest, T 
0, summer comes ag 
taise, O praise our He: 








avenly King 
Summer ended, harvest o’er iad 
0 Lord of heaven, and earth, and = 
London: Nove.Lio, Ewer and Co. 


FOR BARS \RVEST. 


THE JUBIL /EE CANTATA 
(HARVEST CANTATA) 

FOR SOLO nes 

OMPOSED BY 


. Be VON WEBER. 
Op. 58. 
nd the Pianoforte Accompaniment revised, by 
> words translat« 
Troutseck, D.D. 
Full Score, 21s.; Orchestral Parts, 15 
E WER mae Co. 


Edited, Epen! 


Prour. ‘TI 
the Rev. J. 
Octavo, Is.; 
London: : Noveuw 0, 


H: ARV EST 
THANKSGIVING MARCH 
FOR THE ORGAN 
J. BAPTISTE CALKIN. 


One Shilling and Sixpence. 









London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 
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a} s:i“‘ér 


CHORUS, & ORCHEST! 


d from the German version of Wendt 


1535. 


331d a housand. 


O GIVE 


“Can be heartily recommended.” —.WM sical 


TH ANKS. 











aa Full Easy Anthem for Harvest. By E. A. SYDENHA Price 3d 
TAd, Tonic Sol-fa Edition price 14d. 
6d. H London : Noveio, Ewes and Co. 
iid. | aM i 
i. | pres : bined i (Harvest). on 
i re” oF ee Ea: y and effective. 
M. .L, Yorktown, Surrey. 
; AR Vi ST ANTHEM. ; 
) WILL MAG NIP} Y. By Wm. Jounson. Suitable 
4 iter Parish Cin iF s A _ Pric d. 
Le on¢ NovVELLO, EWer and Co. | 
LBERYF £ ow E'S H ARVES yT 
y | THE EARTH IS THE LORD'S. | Short, 
cifective. Composed exp 5 
Lou don : 





AL LOWE’S HARVEST CAROL. 
THE SEED-TIME. Con nposed expres sly fox 
Octavo, 2d. 


|) ALBERT 
| HOLY IS 


Harvest Festivals. 





,ondon: NOVEL! I 2 and Co. 
HARVEST ANTHEM. 
ALL THY WORKS | PR “goed THEE. Tenor 
ZL Solo and Chorus i reson Patt x. Pric 






nd Co. 









Hi“ VE St ESTIV ined f caer MS. ** Popular, 
f St. May’ Mags ome 


o “ Rock of Age cad, ki 
‘EAR NOT, O L AND. 

AND GOD SaID LET T 
THE m ky ve Sow 


1 English an 
LORD, HOW MANIFOLD. 
Mz TAKE A JOYFUL NOISE. 
























four Choral Festivals this en , ] 
MAGNIFIC: AT and NUNC DIMITTIS int. 4t iF 
| E ASY TE DEUM inF. 2nd E or ‘ 
London: Wrrxes and Co., r4, t. i t Stre 
Just publishe 
| NEW ANTHEM FOR HARVEST OR GENERAL USE. 

. ‘ + , OPI P ur 
O GOD, MY SOUL THIRSTETH 
COM ED BY 
F. Ru Gh cEE mas Mus. Bac., Oxe 
Easy and eilective, us and expressive Trebic Sol 

ER and Co. 
Or post-free fr ! rdwe i, Peml brokeshire. 
A NEW TUNE for the Harvest 
a “WE PLOUGH THE FIELDS,” \ r Co 
Third edition. Price 2d. The 








London: N« 


PLOU GH THE 
larvest. ‘* Melody t 


Sr ecimen, 1 





WE. E FIELDS. 


and 








A HARVEST PASTORAL 
ALFEED EK. GAYUL 
SUITABLE Fo! 
beivadeeisenrp soe SI 


tory ol wi hich | WU 
toani 


“RVICE: Ss. 








e suitabili ity 






standing she ave 
combine to fill the mind’: 
Set to music bya compet it composer such as } 
narrative of Kuth’s eventful episode lends 
picturesque, and ple asant perforn nance, T 

trio of wo Y = calamity of pove 
fallen, a r 








a pleasant sec 












lence of slasiuach al benevole 
zy Who so quickly transforms sorrow into Joy, 

place in the n 
Gloucester Citt 
ditto, paper boards, 
al Societies, paper 





| mighty 4 
introduced and aptly take their allotted 
; of Gaul's interpretation of the tale.”- 
Vocal Score, paper cover, 2s. ; 
The Choruses (only) in Vocai Score, for Music 
cover, Is. 





ARV EST ANTHEMS, by Tuomas Suitn. Price Tonic Sol-fa Edition, gd. Band Parts on loan. 
3d.each. Allfull. Nosolos. ~ London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co 
a NOT, sp piace Tost +t Publis shed. | — Tus IS THE DAY WHICH THE L ORD Hi ATH 
hou crownest the year. sth Ed. O sing unto the Lord. MADE. Neweasy full Anthem. “Very ‘Popul .r? r table 


ond Ec he 
London: Novetio, Ewer 


“It is a good thing.” 
and Co, 
3ury St. F 





2dmunds, 





for small choirs. Price 3d. London: F. Pits 
Hrywoop. Send ad, in stamps, os 


Brapscurn, F.A.S., Fairlawn Street, 3 














; Side, Manchester. 
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London Music Publishing Co.'s Publications 


IGHT HARVEST HYMNS. Words by 


Rev. S. Cyitps Ciarke; Music by Dr. Dykes, Dean ALrorp, 
Mr. LANGRAN, and the Editor, Mr. A. H. Brown. Price 2d.; Words 
only, 2s. per 100. 

“The hymns, which include a fine processional, are excellently 
written, and as suitably set; and if music is ever to win its way, will 
assuredly become great favourites at harvest festivals. They vary 
considerably in metre; but gladness and thanksgiving are the twin 
keynotes of all."—IVestern Morning News. | 

* A, very excellent set of hymns, and most suitable for country | 
parishes."—Church Times. 

“The tunes are much in the current vein of thought, pleasant, tune- 
ful, and having a part-song flavour. Nos. 1 and 3, by the editor, are | 
fresh and effective, and No. 5, by the same composer, is elegant in its | 
melody and s:ooth in its harmony. No. 6, by that man of many 
accomplishments, Dean Alford, has a not unpleasant flavour of mixed | 
antique and modern thought. Mr. Langran’s (No. 4), a plain note 
against note tune, will be “found to sing well.. Dr. Dykes’ (No. 2) is | 
elegant and melodious, and set in the quasi-ecclesiastical measure | 
six-four, a time borrowed by the Church from an early period of 
modern dramatic music. The tunes will not fail to please modern | 
choirs."—Musical Standard. 

“We would specially draw attention to the unusually good common 
metre tune ‘St. Angelus,’ No. 5, which might well pass for a composi- | 
tion of two hundred and fifty years ago.”—Church Herald, | 


NEW HARVEST ANTHEM. 
eS? NOT, O LAND. ie by S.C. Cooke. 


Easy and ellactive, Price 3d. 
“A good anthem.”—Christian Worl 
“Ts a well-arranged setting, and iil certa 
Church Times. 





| 


inly meet with success.”— 
NEW WORK FOR THE VIOLIN. 
HE VIOLINIST’S REPERTOIRE. Edited by 


ALFRED Burnett, R.A.M. To be published monthly. Con- | 
taining Pieces for one or more Violins, principally with Pianoforte | 
Accompaniments. The whole, when completed, it is hoped, will form 
a complete répertoire for the professor with his pupil, the student in 
his chamber, and the amateur in the salon. | 

Nos. 1 and 2 (double number). Quartet, by the Editor. 3s. net. 

No. 3. Largo and Presto assai, by GIOVANNI BUONONCINI (1731). | 
1s. 6d. net. | 

No. 4. Entr’acte from Donizetti's “ L ¥? ‘ille du Regi iment.” 1s. 6d. net. 

No. 5. Romance for Violin, by R. B. ISON. Is. 6d, net. 

Nos. 6 and 7. Trio for Three Violins, = ‘Guniwians. 38. net. 

Nos. 8 and 9. Bolero for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by | 
J. E. GerMAN. 3s. net. 

No. 10. Adagio and Fugue, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
ARCHANGELO CORELLI, 1s. 6d, net 

No. 11. Duo for Two Violins 5, With Pianoforte Accompaniment, by 


by 


R. SCHUMANN. 1s. 6d. net. | 
No. 12. B arcarole, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by I’. H. Simms. ! 
1s. 6d. net. 
No. 13 and 14. Andante and Rondo, for Violin, with Pianoforte 


6s. 


Accompaniment, by J. Lb. Viorrt. 
(To be continued.) 


IX TWO-PART SONGS for Ladies’ or Boys’ 
Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Written, composed, 

and dedicated to Sir GeorGe A. MACFARREN by his Pupil, SINCLAIK 
Duxn. 


Price 2d, each. | 
No. ‘ Come to the woodlands. No. 4 The Lily of the Valley. | 

» 2. Ocome, let us sing. » 5. The Snowdrop. 
3. Where bluebells grow. i é Merey Maidens. 


E DEUM in D, ine: che use af Parish Choirs, by 
W.H. Draycott. 3d. 
TE aa M, JUBILATE, and 
ron. 4 
) DEU iM, in Chant Form, No. i,in D, by S.C. Cooke. 4d. 
» DEUM, in Chant Form, No. 2, in E flat, by S. C. Cooke. 


TE DEU M, in Chant Form, No. 3, in D, by S.C. Cooke. 4d. 
Pk0G RESSIVE SIGHT-SINGING, for the use’ 

of Singing-Classes, Choirmasters, &c. By Rosrert MacHarpy. 
An easy systematic course of instruction for teaching to read Music at 
Sight in a few lessons. A arge reduction for quantities, 


” 


KYRIE. Chant Form, by F. | 


4d. 


Just published. is. 


NEW WORK. 

_— for the ORGAN. By W. J. 

WESTBROOK, Mus. Doc. This work has been designed to 
meet the wants of those Organists who have to play organs more 
or less incomplete. The whole of the pieces may be play Mg therefore, 
upon organs with two keyboards; many of them, by a little manage- 
ment, upon organs with only one. The pedal is, of course, indis- 
pensable. It has been the aim to make all the pieces thoroughly 
playable, and as easy as was consistent with their due effect. 

Nos. I to 12 now ready. 
Price 1s, 6d. net each Book. 


LONDON MUSIC PUBL ISHING CO. (Lrirep), 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. ‘ 





| He saw the lovely youth (‘ Theodora’ 


VOCAL 


BY 


E. BUNNETT, Mus.D. 


MUSIC 


HARVEST ANTHEM—BLESSED BE THOU 3d, 
| Part-Song, ‘‘ The Rhine Maiden” re 3d, 
ee “Spring” a . oe 3d. 

ra “Now Autumn ‘crowns the: year’ m 3d, 

“ Beware’ 1d 


130th’ "Psalm, “Out of the cee;,” for. Tenor Solo > and ‘Chorus, 
suitable for Choral Societies | é - ove os £6; 
| Office of the Holy Communion ... pie pan one ose 


ee Od. 
| Te Deum laudamus, in E aes pee wa ‘au ose a08 5 
Benedictus and Jubilate, in E ... we 3d, 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, in A eve « 3d, 


And all other works by the same a Comenie, 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 


Just published. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


By E. BUNNETT, Mus.D., Canrtas. 


No. 1. Larghetto — ae ae iss oe asl 
» 2. Andantino in G io ceedou rete.) ede ee 
» 3+ Festal March. - is = nas iss ack: 
» 4 Andante Religioso i in 'E 9 iis vee 6 
» 5+ Funeral March in C minor pee is ae sa 
» 6. Fantasia and Fugue in D » 1S, 
Or, the whole complete re 


London: NoveELto, — R and Co. 


TO CHOR AL SOCIE’ LIES. 


A FEW COPIES REMAINING OF 





THE 


SELECTION OF MUSIC 


Performed by the Choral Societies who took part in the competition 


at the National Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace in 1874, 

THEY WILL BE SUPPL 

SIXPENCE EACH. 

PRICE SIXPENCE 
hrates flies "3 Belshaz 


IED AT 


CLASS L, 
See from his post Eu 


(92 PAGES). 
zar”’) aH 





| Be not afraid (Motett).. a pen ttl 
Hark the deep tremendous voice +» Haydn. 
The people shall hear and be afraid .. Handel 
Sir Patrick Spens Pearsall, 


: Mendelssohn. 
(60 PAGES). 


Why, my soul, art thou so vexed (P salm xiii, ) 
CLASS II., PRICE SIXPENCE 

Come, gentle Spring (‘‘ The Seasons "’) 

Hear us, O Saviour (Salve Regina) 

Oh the pleasure of the plain wal Acis and Gal atea’ i 

The Vale of Rest ane 

The Ninety-first Psalm 





Ewer. and a 


SHORT SETTINGS 


OF THE 
OFFICE FOR THE HOLY COMMUNIO) 
(INcLupInG Benepictus AND AGNus Det) 

FOR PAROCHIAL AND GENERAL USE 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE C, MARTIN, 

Price One Shilling each, 


London: NoveELLo, 





Church-music which is modern in form, interesting to a choir, and 
devotional in effect, whilst also of easy execution and of moderate 
compass for the voices, is certainly much needed in these days when 
choral societies are almost universal. This want is specially felt with 
regard to music for the Ofiice of Holy Communion, and it is hoped 
that these services will be found well within the capabilities of an 
ordinary choir, yet not wanting in an effort to give due wes ion to 
the solemnity of the w ords. i. a 


No.1. J. BAPTISTE CALKIN rw C. 

, 2. DR.GARRETT w A. 

» 3. J. STAINER wy F. 

» 4 SIR GEORGE ELVEY wy E. 

» 5 BERTHOLD TOURS In 

» 0 W. A.C. CRUICKSHANK my E flat. 
» 7. REV. H. H. WOODWARD my D. 


(To be continued.) 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 




















petition 
S74) 





Haydn. 
Handel, 
earsall, 
:Issohn. 





flat. 
D. 
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~ THE HYMNARY 


A BOOK OF CHURCH SONG. 


No. 8. d 

1. Hymns only. Royal ai Bourgeois Antique. Cloth, 
red edges ... ‘ae ase ase nae wm 38 

2, Hymns only, Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns. Cloth, red edges ... ~ we @ G 

» Hymns only, Roy al 24mo, Nonpareil Antique. “Double 
Columns. Limp cloth... Ss «a @ 4 

» Hymns only, Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique, “Double 
Columns. Paper cover os . © 3 
3. Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo, Cloth 4 0 

» Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. saat bevelled’ “boards, 
gilt lettered, red edges.. ose 5 0 
Tunes only, Demy 8vo, Cloth.. 3 0 


5 s 
6. Tunes only. Demy 8vo. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt let- 





tered, red edges ... om os 4 OS 
7. Hymns with Tunes, Treble part only. "Royal 24m0, cloth 1: 6 
» Hymns with Tunes. Treble part only. Royal 24mo. Cloth, 

bevelled boards, gilt lettered, rededges ... 20 
§. Hymns with Tunes. Small post Svo, to bind with the Pearl 

8vo Prayer Book. Cloth 2 6} 


9 Hymns with Tunes. Ditto. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
lettered, red edges ws pon ors oe one «= & ® 
1. Hymns with Tu Large type. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt lettered, 
Selections of Hymns with Tunes for Advent, Chri stmas, Easter, and 
Harvest, price One Penny each. 
A Discount of 20 per Cent. will be allowed to the Clergy, for Cash, 
when not less than six copies of one edition are taken, 
Applications for permission to print the Hymns and 
Choral lestivals should be addressed to the Publishers. 











Tunes for 





LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





THE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK. 


SUPPLEMENT 1881, CONTAINING 37 TUNES, 6d. 
TO MATCH EITHER EDITION, 






The complete work, containing 751 Tunes and Chant 8. d. 
No.9. Limp cloth iii ine are ron oon ~ um 4-@ 
» 10. Cloth boards see eae rs eee ees eee 5 0 
» 11. Smalledition ... uaa ene ‘aaa “ ane on ee 
» 12, Tonic Sol-fa “as aa ws 3 0 


First and Second Series can stil! us ae asiete. 
THE EOOK OF PSALMS (BIBLE VERSION), 
With Canticles and Anthems, 
Pointed for Chanting for Congregational use Jes we 23 
(Offered in quantity at reduced price per dozen.) 
The pointing is of the simp lest plan, easily understood, and without 


multipcation of marks and accent S, which tend to confuse rather 
than he Ip. 








Communications and inquiries as to copyrights, and also as to | 
at reduced prices, may be addressed to the | ——— 





supplies of these works 
Compilers, at Clare Street, Bristol. 


London: Novrixio, Ewer and Co,; Bristol: W. and F. Morcan; 
And all Booksellers and Musicsellers, 


THE ANGLICAN HYMN-BOOK, 


Seconp Enition. Repucep Prices. 





Words and Music, 4to, cloth, price 4s. 6d.; 18mo, Is. 9d.; Treble, 
16m0, Is, Words o2 ly, gd. and 6d.; paper, 44d. 





_London: Nove to, Ewer and Co. id Simpxin and Mars SHALL. 
TE DEUM LAUDA} US, set to music in th 
key of G. By Atrrep J. Dyr, Price 4d. 
London: NoveELLo, EwErr and Co. 














Reduced ‘Price, Th ireep er 


A. MACFARREN’S CANTATE DOMINO and 
e DEUS MISEREATUR. For Voices in Unison and Organ, 
8vo. London: Nove.tio, Ewer and Co. 


"REDUCED TO THREEPENCE EACH. 
A. MACFARREN’S TWO-PART ANTHEMS 
e forsmall Choirs. First Series, Boys’ and Female Voices, 
Second Series. Fem rale e and Male Voices. 
These Anthems are available as Du ets for private use. 








_ London: } ER and Co. 
TESPER CANTICLES by Dr. BENTLEY. 
numbers, 1d. each. 
L ond nt Nov ELLO, Ewer Rand Co. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. Sacred Song by 
1 Dr. J. M. Bentiry. Price rs, net. 
UL ondon: NoveLLto Ewer and Co. 


Price 3s. 6d., cloth, red edges. 
HE TUNE-BOOK, with the additional Tunes 
as used at ST. ALBAN’ , HOLBORN;; containing nearly 270 
Tunes, for Long, Common, Short, and Peculiar Metres ; together with 
several Gregorian Hymns and Antiphons; the Eight Gregorian 
Tones; the Music of the Reproaches; the Seven Last Words ; and 
Litany Tunes, &c. London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. 
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| Edited by 





Fifth Edition, enlarged. Small 4to. Price 2s., paper cover 
3s., cloth lettered. 
ANGLICAN PSALTER CHANTS, Single and 
Double, edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouse ey, Bart., 
&c., and Epwin GeorGe Mone. 

‘This work contains nearly 400 Chants; which are appropriated to 
“ Venite exultemus Domino,” the Daily and Proper Psalms, &c.; those 
for each Service occupying a sep arate f page, and affording sev eral Series 
suitable to each daily portion of the Psalter from which choice may 


be made. The Chants have been selected with especial reference to 
the position of the Keciting-note. 

Now ready. Small gto. Price rs. Vocal parts, 12mo, price 6d. each, 

1st and 2nd Series bound together, cloth, 2s. qd Voc al parts, Ist and 






and Series, Lound together in limp ch th, 1s. 4d. each. 


SECOND SERIES. 
HE CANTICLES and HYMN S S of the CHURCH, 
wriate Anglican Chants, 


pointed for Chanti ng, an d set to approy 
Single and Double; together with Responses to the Commandments. 
the Rev. SIR F. A. G. Ousecey, Bart., &c., and EpwiIn 

Gr ORGE Monk. This work contains a selection of D le (besides 
dditional Single) Chan its; r with special settings of “ Bene- 










tove 








dicite,” and a collection of Ky s, old and new 
Sanden i ssi Ewer and Co. 
HE ANGL ICAN CHORAL SERVICE BOOK. 
. Edited by E. G. Monk, Mus. Dec., Oxon, In paper, od.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
London: Nove ic ), EWer at id Co. Os for PARKER, 
ghth Edition , 
= sacl any AN ‘CHANT ‘BOOK. Edited by 
Tus. D n paper cover, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 28. 64. 





1o, Ewer and Co, 


PSALTER AND 


Second Edition. Author- 


NOVEL 


Opt, AND MONK’S 
CANTICLES, point : 





ed for Ch anti 










sed by His Grace t 
with Proper Ps 
with Chants, 4s 
small gto, od. 
Ewer and Co.: 







Cc antic] es, score, 


, Separately, 
NovELLe, 


words only, 24mo, 14d. 





2KER and 
Ieichteenth Edition 

OULE’S COLLECIION OF 527 

RESPONSES, &c. Reduced price, 48 G 

limp cloth; separate vocal parts, 2s. c 


CHANTS, 57 


d., paper cover; 6s., 
nic Sol-fa 





each. Notation, 








nts are selected with due reference 


Reciting-note, 
HE PSAI cD E Ex, 


This Psalter, 


to the position of the 


PROPER FSALMS, HYMNS, 
hanti ? . St. J. B. Joute 

liated with the 

in all other pointed 













ealed Bool ks, is 














Psalters, through Printing ‘from t th es commonly sold by 
the Stationers. .B.—A sm all edit yn is in pre aration, 
ghth artic 
OULE’S DIR ECTORIU? ‘9 'CHORI ANGLI- 
CANUM. 18mo, price 1s.; in cioth, 1s. 6d. ae 
7 Fourth Edition, _ ; 
OULE’S DIRECTORIL CHORI ANGLI- 
CANUM. Q: arto, in cloth, elegant, price 7s. éd. eee 
Fifth Edition. 
HE ORDER FOR Oe 


THE iu OLY 






na Mono 
J.B.) 


— B.#H. “CHEBTHAM . 


















MOR id EVENING SERVICE in I, Te Deum, Jubilate, 
Kyi } ficat, Nunc din s. Price éd 
OFFICE or THE HOLY COMMUNION in F. Pri 
ALMIGHTY GOD, GIVE US GRACE. Full Ant (S.A.T.B.) 
Verse Bas Price 4 
” Seeden: ‘Nowueeo, Ewer and Co. 


P sma SE LING 


JFFICE FOR * HE : [OLY COMMUNION 
S AND AG Us DI 


NUS DEI FOR GENERAL USE 
TAYLOR, Mus. Doc. 


‘ourpe 


BENEDICTUS 

By E. W. 
Price I 
Nov 


nce, 





London: ELLO, Ewer and Co. 


TWELVE KYRIES 

bY 
E. TOWNSHEND I 
Price 3d. 


London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


RIFFIELD. 


Just | published. Se 
ante ICAT and NU NC ‘DIMI TIS in E flat. 
I Easy setting for Parish Choirs. By James Lancran, Mus. 
Price 4d. London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


Bac., Oxon. 
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— REDUCED PRICES OF — FF 


1s bu! 
bouns 

? 
OUSELEY AND MONRK’S D 
POINTED PSALTER ; 
‘ ; WH 
oe ¢ | 
i ie . . IN 
4to Edition, with Chants in Short Score .... _ ‘om on ee i. 
12mo Edition. Vocal parts — — iid — Each 1 6 § te 
32mo Edition. Words only ia _ ‘te i « & % vi 
Ditto. Ditto with Proper Psalms __.... — im % % ee 
This pointing of the Psalter is authorised by His Grace the Archbishop of York. | 
ALF 


London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, Berners Street (W.), and 80 & 81, Queen Street (E.C.) Tras 


viensand ee ee any a(ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
MAGNIFICAT & NUNC. DIMITTIS|O* 1 
























































I ; G FOR THE GO] 
N & THI 
COMPOSED FOR THE | OR AN id 
 s eee mn . Rane ( . ] 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF PARISH CHOIRS AN. THI 
TO ! HiLLD IN No. I 4 Vol s. d, be 
cecmmaaet = i ip» tenets ei I wo Introductory Voluntaries ... ennett 1 0 : 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY, SEPTEMBER, 18 Ps geiindantes” a siGlaikes 2 ca WH 
BY 3. Postlude (Christmas) ita sat ae . Dr. Garrett 1 6 
> > "AUNT , oe & 4 nte con moto ... ase ese _ ... Dr. Garrett 1 0 
D. HEMINGWAY, F.C.O. 5 for Advent aes, Gone ae OLIVER INE. 2 10 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. or Lent, Op. ro, No. 2 ose } % nf : 
Sees mi = “| 6, | Fantasia on a Theme by Her-- ...  ...Oliver King 1 0 H 
Just published. A mann Goetz, Op. 20 $i ) 
= ititine Gan . "TTAT SN 7. Three Pieces: (a) Baptism (b) Hur 
T / ’ 
MAGNMIFICAT AND NUNC DIMIPTIS “Wedding, (c) Burial... |. A.C. Mackenzie (each) 1 0 The 
. 8. Voluntary for Christmastide ee ck, Ouseley 1 0 Jacl 
In G g. Voluntary So Ouseley 1 © Litt 
COMPOSED By 10. Short V oluntary fora Time of Sorrow y Prentice o 6 
1 > Th’) TVR p , II. Short Voluntary for Lent . aa «+ UG. Luard Selby i o | 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON. 12, tlude in C Minor RS Dr. Steggall 1 0 
‘vo. Price 4d. 13. cluding Voluntary or F antasi: a ‘(Le nt) C.E.Stephens 1 0 = 
Te ean 14. iree Canons me eas . ne W.G. Wood 2 o N 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 15. Allegretto pe mae ass aes ee ..C. H. Lloyd 1 o A 
Just published. 16, Allegrettoin D ee ase its ..  B.Luard Selby 1 0 the 
(Three Pieces: No. 1, Allegretto) RO 
4 ae Fy M TS 17.4 moderato; No, 2, Andante con; ... H. M. Higgs 2 6 
J If D E U M LA i U DA roar! » ‘ { moto; No.3, Processional March } a 
FOR FESTAL OCCASIONS ndanteinG... ee Herbert W. Wareing, Mus. Bac. 1 0 I 
: ante in Aand MinuctinA ... . C. Harford Lloyd 1 6 
s to Music AND DE: ICATED TO THE Rey, J. R. Br 20. egro ma non troppo ‘ad .. Oscar Wagner 1 o _ 
Vicar or HErNne 21. Proc ssional Wedding March... .. Henry R. Bird 1 0 
ee a eee Native a, ee ee : 22. Ré eae B. Luard Selby 1 0 
In which church the Te Deum was first sung in E h 23. Three Diccenss ra :F, D, ‘and C G a .. B.LuardSelby 1 6 
Y 24. arche Serieuse A a a -. Lb, Luard Selby 1 o 
‘ CT), 7 25. x Miniatures ais sh ie «. Oscar Wagner 2 6 
C. J. RIDSDALE. 26. Three Preludes a John E. West 1 0 
Price Sixpence. RorAl a Voluntary in D ‘flat (Commu BRION)s.<))) ge cee eerie 
London: NoveL. val 8 Rand Co J rcludium e Fughetta sq mnoeene ** 
seid a cs lc . 28, -s ytroduction and Fugue nee eer ret Dr. Gladstone 1 0 
ieccmauisnh aia rates Haas ce ; f 29. Allegretto s ; = 
QERLIOZ’S TE DEUM. Op. 22. Perf ing at 30. Andante and Fugue. 1 6 
» the Crystal Palace, April 18, 1885. Vocal Score, 2s. net 31. Pastorale and Melody in A flat tr 6 Eo 
Srantey Lucas, Weber and Co., $4, New Bund Stre et, L es W. 32. Orchestral March ... ove ‘ ~ ze 
33- Sonate . eis os ae ee SC ag be) 
\ , Oo yr ) ria TPTID \ 34. Sketch in nC minor °.. ae ove vee John E. West 1 0 
SIX rW ©. | AR I AN I HEM S 35. Bi 1ein E minor ... Ras es ati John E. West 1 0 mi 
ron 6. Minuet and Trio - .. 1b, Luard Selby 1 0 
ne 37. Andante in B flat, ar nd Short Postiude .. LB. Luard Selby 1 0 
LADIES’ OR BOYS’ VOICES 38. Sarabande _... re in ore -- B.Luard Selby 1 0 
; ¢ " 39. Postludein D... ene =e eve .. B.Luard Selby 1 0 — 
COMPOSED BY 42 ». Andante Grazioso ... = ae « Dr.C.S. Heap 1 0 \ 
, . iain tgs ee * Fantasia in C.., ‘ sas ie .- Berthold Tours 1 6 i 
5 Py 7 
MYLES B. FOSTER. ee Allegretto Grazioso.. ane wa .. Berthold Tours 1 0 (M 
No. 1. The Night is far spent... ove «. Advent, 14" Menuetto ane ans ee om .. Berthold Tours 1 ¢ Sc 
2; 3 here were She — B. sa a +. Christmas, | 44-* Postlude te : oe os »+ Berthold Tours 1 0 dit 
3. Is it nothing to you? Good Friday ox Lent. | 45.* Fantasia in C minor. te . tee W.S. Hoyte 1 6 Le 
4. Why se ethe living among the dead? Easter. | 49, F Short V oluntaries i Reg des Kate Westrop 1 6 
5. If ye then be risen with Christ sas .. Ascensiontide 47. Concert Fantasia and Fugue , W.G. Wood z o y: 
6. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard ... Whitsuntide | (To be continued ) 
Price One Shilling; or, Threepence each. | * From “ Organist’s Quarterly Journal.” fo 
Londen: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. Louw NOVLLLO, Ewer and Co. E 
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R-PART SONGS by S. S. STR _ THE | 
FouR-P Wi € ’ words by WwW. PaSSMORE peg fence I HE MON Vr 


93d | 
but fleeting,” words by E, Oxrsrorn, 30.5“ Merrily every bosom | PYWELVE VOCAL DUETS FOR SCHOOL USE 
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boundeth,” words by THOMAS peg De ANS Sak ams 
London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. Words by Epwarp Oxini 


DOCK. Humorous Glee. : 
rable | ALFRE D R. GA LULL. 
sr of the “ Holy City,” “ Ruth 
sweetest t 





tga DICKORY 
By ALFRED Atren. “ composer evinces ¢ 


fay Revi ew. Price ad. NOvEEE E\ 





humour.” —S<¢ 


perv Lsk COMPOSITIONS © by GAnREEL. 
DAVIS. 








eries of duets the s 
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VO. 4, 
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|, the ot her ten 
SONGS. a nes aga oom at te shag Bact pond re, sisters of 
WHO'S FOR THE QUFEN? (New Patriotic Song.) s. d. | i fully } 
The Words written by F. E. Weatherly ous coe 2 Ob gal 
(Sung by Mr. Tuurtey Beate.) | 

KING CARNIV AL. The Words written by F 


















. Weatherly 2 0 





BY THE RIVER, The Words written by Herbert Gardn os 5 
ELSIE (The Flower Gir!’s Song) ae ow 2 @ 2 
bass ing by Miss ADA To. KIEN.) ) 


THE ie aaa we 2 0 
ab y Miss fosé ‘Surrrincton.) ? 
THE COMING y EAR. The Words written by Dean Alford 2 © MI L SIC] ANS ER 
THE OLD ME sail GATE, The Words written by R 








Richardson, Es 2 o|% isit London ar 

NBL - ig OF THE a EA, TheWor¢ ‘s written by J R. Richardson and Sons, 8, Warwi they 
2 0} r 

tHE “LITTLE E LASS O’ BRAY. “The “Words writien 5y | CIItURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOI. CHOIRS 

E — Oxenford... «e ese +. 2 0 poet SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 

(Sung by Miss Jos£ Sue RRINGTON and Miss Jeaxn Rosse.) | TEMPERANCE SOCIE1 IES 8, be, 
PIANOFORTE, & | displayed for examination. ‘The books can also be szen at Me 

aLBANY. Grande Marche Triomphale (Composed in honow: | peur Stall at the sive TONS’ EL XHIGITION, 

of the Marriage of H.ik.H, Prince Leopold). 2nd Edition.. | a. 


mi ae TO LEARN TO PLAY THE PIANO 
WELL. Fourth Edition. Price 1s 





2 
Transcription for the Organ, by Dr. W. J. Westbrook .., see 
MY LADYE BARBARA’S GAVOTTE ... oce vee oe 2 


ogyeberg es S.A.T.B. 


oo 


1 
THE ART OF PLAYING AT SIGHT. Price ts. sth: Ed. 
iOW TO FORM AND TRAIN A CHOIR. Price ts. 
HOW TO TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO. ice Is 











THE THREE STARS. nd Edition... ae wos aw 8 4 THos. Smitu, Music Warehouse, Bury St ids 
THE R TUR: N, 7th Edition ive cia ae Oe al 

GOD SA | PRINCE, 18 ~ Edition ee eve oe O 2 

THE DISTANT SEA. : ose . es o 2 G t0U P XXXII, STALL 3 7 

TO THE WOODS, oo » 0 2 PRAL GALLERY, WEST-END. 
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| .dm 

| INTERN. aga AL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION 
| 





HARK! TIS MUSIC. 6ih E oe ee Saas haba 

THE HOUR OF REST. ythEdition “LT 2 | IMPORTANT TO ALL TEACHERS OF SINGING!! 
DAME WIGGINS OF LEE, (Humorous.) Sth Edition ... 0 2] ’ ae inde ¢ 
DAME TROT. (Homorous.) 6th Ee aos HE SIMPLEST and EASIEST METHOD of 


WHO'S FOR THE QUEEN? 31rd E poe (Patriotic Part: Learning to SING AT SIGHT from the STAFF is by means 


Song. For 1.7.8 B.) re cas re 
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| of the 
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LETTER-NOTE SYSTEM. 






















London: NoveELLo, Ewer and Co, 1, hin Street, W., } 
and 80 & 81, < PLES | a ie Zs PR ‘ 
HUMOROUS GLEES, PART-SONGS, &c., by | — eae 
A. J. Catpicort:— iG = —_ ———— 
Humpty Dumpty ofa = | Sobbing Quartet P : 1. em — ; atid aia 
jackand jill, oa ee {{, |COMBINING ADVANTAGES OF ALL NEW NOTATIONS 
cK an ; ki es U e : - 4d. | THE STK VLEDGE] DE DINnD Ese a ah 
Little Jack ee = i ad Cye the W ater | bad toe THE ACKNOWLEDGED SUPERIORITY OF TH! 
Children’s Op Be seg cP th ile al on e éd The following Works are recomr 
uild erett acts, i 1s, price 2s. Ed. BY CIN 2 z 
Mertzcer and Co,, Great Marlborough Strect, W ELEME hy ea NGING M ASTER,a cor 
ion on the Method. &o pj 


NJ EW MUSIC, by Art 
JACK HORNER. He 
the greatest success i: London 


ROBIN, Two- Part ‘Si n 





Tt Ham, F ak OL iy) TL 1 | ELEMENTARY SINGING § 
Gle of the above 


clses 








1 he provinces. 
.c. Price 2d. 

n: Nove rice LB WER and Co. : ! 
T HA’ AVE | LOVED 1 HEE, GENTLE MAIDEN. | 


+ Son s Firzcrrarp, Organist, Kiddermir: 








Ju geen gen 


TWO NEW PART-SONGS 





BY 
G. B. ALLEN, 

Composer of “I love my love in the morning.” 
HE. THAT LOVES A ROSY CHE 
BIRDIE SINGING ON THE TREE 


Twopence each. 
London Music Publishing Company (Limited), 54, Great M 


Strect, W. 


arlborough | 





Liberal terms to the Profession. Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
-Note ; ublishers, 26, Cornwai! 
ry Park, N 
ale Agents: 
rhege- 21, Paternos ster Row, E.C. 
» Fle et Ss reet, 
an 


dy, price 1s, post-fre London: Y me . 
TE IE CHE STE R MU SICAL FE STIV AE-oPEsSseb sale Road, F a 


Notes, Historical and Devotional, by the Very Rev. Tue Dt 


> 









Cheste r: Puittieson and Gotper, Eastgite Row. Bouton 
__Lond on: Grirritu, Farran and Co., St. Paul's Churchyard ‘ ww 





M USIC | cok THE NEW CODE. — “THE Edinburgh: Luxist 
4 SINGING-CL ASS MANUAL,” by the late Wits JACKSON bl 1. E. Cra 
(Masham), is admirably suited for use in the Public E ler nent Dedicated, by permission, oak ia Coll nee ad Oeaialenn 


Schools. Price (with Appendix containing eight picces of music 
diferent keys) 2s. si ¥ ‘1ON TUNING THE ORGAN: _ Illustrated. 
London: Nove.ro, Ewer and Co., andall Musicsellers and Booksellers. Faults with remedies. Post-free, 2s. 6d. P.O.O. to A. Hem- 
apes ~ Pape eee = OCK, s. 

LEFRED GILBERT’S SINGING-BOOK for oe age shows that Mr. Hemstock is master of his subject,’ 

PU BL IC SCHOOLS AND CHOIR BOYS is equally adapted Musical Standard. 

for Ladies’ and other Schools. Price 6d. Appendix of Practical “Contains much useful information."—Musi 
Exercises. 6d. London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. ‘SA practical aud useful m 


: endl Bri 
er Ormond 
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~BARTIMEUS 


SACRED CANTATA FOR BARITONE SOLO & CHORUS 
The Words selected from the Holy Scriptures 
The Music by J. F. H. Reap. 
Piano and Vocal Score, price 1s, 6d. 


Also just outs ished. 


rT. x 
THREE SONGS 
YOR BARITONE OR MEZZO-SOPRANO 
The Poetry by the Right Hon. the Earl of Lytron. 
No.1. Want. No. 2. Flow, freshly flow. No.3. A Bird at Sunset. 
Giles 3s. gd.; or 1s. 6d. each net. 
London: NoveLto, EWER and Co. 


Second Edition, Enlarged. 


THE PRODIGAL SON 
A CANTATA | 


R. P. PAINE 


Price, in paper cover, 2s. 6d.; scarlet cloth, 4s, 


This Work will be found very suitable for small Choirs. 


ull Score and Orchestral Parts m«y be had on application to the 
Publishers. 
London: Nove.LLo, Ewer and Co. 


Just published. 
GREAT IS THE LORD 
(PsatmM XLVIII.) 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


R. P.. PAPNE. 


Price One Shilling. 


Full Score and Orchestral Parts may be had on application to the 
Publishers. 


London: Nove.Lio, Ewer and Co. 


einai ~ Will be ready the end of August. 
HE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. New 

Cantata. Words by Scott. 
MUSIC BY 





T. MEE PATTISON. 
Price 2s. 6d. Band Parts may be hired. 
THE ANCIENT MARINER, Third Thousand. By T. M 
Pattison. Price 2s.éd. Band Parts may be hired. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 





TO CHOR: AL SOCIETIES. 


NARCISSUS AND ECHO 


Cantata for Mixed Voices. 


String parts, 11s. Wind parts, MS 


Price 3s. Ss. 


GOD IS OUR REFUGE (Ps. «lvi.) 
Soli and Chorus. Price 1s. 


COMPOSED BY 


EDWIN C. SUCH, Mus. Bac., Cax 


London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. 
PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 
EDITED BY 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 


TAB. 


Price Onr SHILLING EACH. 


Vorcmes L,, IL, IIL, 1V., V., CLoru, Four SHILLINGS EACH, 





fe ITI. 

No.1. No.7 
yy 3+ Compositions by Bach, » 9s Mz Se 

Votume If, LUME IV, 
» 4. Compositicns by Hancel. 10. Gavottes, Minuets, &c, 
» 5. Compositions by Hatcel. », 11. Gavottes, Minuets, &c. 
» ©. Compositions by Hancel. ¥ 12. Gavottes, Minuets, &c. 

Ve UME 







No. 13. Compos 1s by Wollenhaup 
14. Compositions by Woilenhat 
, 15. Compositions by Wollenhaupt. 

List of Contents may be had gratis and post-free. 
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*,* AN EDITION OF THE ABOVE 





London: NoveLto, Ewer and Co, 





> 


J ust published, 


NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’'S 
ALBUMS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


PRICE TWO SHIL LINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


No. 1. 


FOUR MARCHES 


FE. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY 


2. 
WEDDING G MARCH WAR MARCH OF THE 
FROM THE PRIESTS 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Op. 61. 


FROM 


“ Athalie,” Op. 74, 


4. 
FUNERAL MARCH, 


CORNELIUS MARCH, 
Op. 103. 


p. 103, 


TRANSCRIBED FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE BY 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 
No. 2. 


THIRTY MELODIES 


COMPOSED LY 


BER THOLD TOURS. 


FOR VIOLONCELLO IS 
ALSO PUBLISHED. 

London: Noverro, Ewer and Co. 
™~ T ™ ¢ x ~~ ry. “ - >) ™> ie ml 
SONGS OF THE FOREST 

SIX TWO-PART SONGS 

Poetry by Epwarp Oxenrorp 
MUSIC BY 

JOHN KINROSS. 
Op. 10. 
Price rs. ; ry sing! 
3d. | 4 Flow’rets fair sie ooo 30. 
d. | . The Waterfall... ier 4 
3d. | 6. Shades of Night ... pane ae 
Mention, Ewer and Co. 


TWENTY 
ORIGINAL VOLUNTARIES 


OrGan or HarRMONIUM 
BY 
ARTHUR HENRY viata 
Price One Shillin 
London: NoveELto, Ewe ER oo Co. 





1. Early Morning 

2. Hunter’s Song 

3. Merry Songsters ... 
London: 


CoMPOSED FOR THE 


VOLUNTARIES ARRANGED FOR THE 


HARMONIUM 


bY 
J. W. ELLIOTT. 
In Six Books, each containing Sixty Voluntaries, One Shillin 
In Two Volumes, cloth gilt, Four Shillings each. 
Lists of Contents Gratis and Post-free. 
London: Nove.tio, Ewer and Co. 


COMPOSITIONS 
ALICE Mz ARY SMITH. 


Chorus, and 





ODE TO THE PASSIONS. Cantata for Soli, 
Orchestra. Price 2s. 

ODE TO THE NORTH-EAST WIND. Cantata for Chorus and 
Orchestra. Price 1s. 

SONG OF THE LITTLE PALTUNG. Choral Ballad. Male 
Voices. Price 1s. 

THE RED KING. Choral Ballad. Male Voices. Price is. 


London: Nevet.o, Ewer and Co. 
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Price One Shilling. 





THE 


CHILD'S GARLAND 


A COLLECTION OF 
THREE-PART SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S VOICES 
COMPOSED BY 
FRANZ ABT. 
The English Version by the Rev. Dr. TRouTBECK 
and Miss G. E. Trourpeck. 
Nove_Lito, Ewer and Co. 


London: 


rer Piien, Sisoun ce. 


THE 
JUVENILE SONGSTER 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
CONSISTING OF 
THIRTY-THREE SONGS 
In One, Two, or Three Parts 


Composed and Arranged for the Use of Children and Schools 


LOWELL MASON. 





London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
Just published. 
TWENTY-TWO SONGS 
IN ONE AND TWO PARTS FOR 


CHILDREN OLD & YOUNG 


Translated into English by Lady MacrarRReEN, | 
Miss Marie Lirsert, and others 





THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


CAROLINE WICHERN. 
Octavo, Two Shillings. | 


London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED. 
MENDELSSOHN’S OVERTURES 
In One Volume, folio size, handsomely bound in cloth, 

gilt edges. Price, Solo, 12s.; Duet, 155. 


St. Paul. 
Ww aipe 


Marriage of Camacho. Op. 36. 
» 2I, Midsummer Night's ap 005 
Dream. 1 70+ 


urgis Night. 





Military Band. ” 74 

Hebrides. wy 89 

A Calm Sea. » 95+ ) ° 
Melusine. », 101. Trumpet 





London: Noveiio, Ewer and Co. 





NEW E DITION, Cc: ul LE FULLY REVISE D. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SYMPHONIES 


In One Volume, folio size, handsomely bound in cloth 
° ’ 


gilt edges. Price, Solo, 12s.; Duet, 15s. 

Op. x1. First Symphony. 

52. Second Symphony (Lobgesang). 

» 56. Third Symphony (Scotch). 

» 90. Fourth Symphony (Italian). 

» 107. Fifth Symphony (Reformation). 
London: NovELiLo, Ewer and Co. 


AND REVISED EDITION. 

AIRS FROM 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ ELIJAH” 
ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN BY 
GEORGE CALKIN. 

In Two Books, 2s. each net. 
London: 


NEW 





NoveELLo, Ewer and Co. | 
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NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S MUSIC PRIMERS 
Epitrep By Dr. STAINER, 


DOUBLE SCALES 


SYSTEMATICALLY FINGERED 
A SUPPLEMENT 





TO ALL 
EXISTING PIANOFORTE SCHOOLS 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


Second Edition. 
SUPPLEMENTAL 
BOOK OF EXERCISES 
LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT 
HENRY GADSBY. 


One SHILLING. 


London: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’"S MUSIC PRIMERS 
Epirep by Dr. STAINER. 





THREE HUNDRED AND NINETY-SIX 
TWO-PART EXERCISES 
CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS 


BY 
JAMES CSRs wy crea 
May be used with any sy 
PRICE 
In paper boards, 
London: Nove.1 


THE ORGAN WORKS. 


JOHN SE BASTIAN 








o, Ewer and Co. 





BACH, 
BRIDGE, axp JAMES HIGGS, 
is. Doc., Oxon. Mus. Bac., Oxon. s. d. 
ies and Fug ues aaa 


EDI 








Sonz ine = or 7 we 


Lon lon: 


I OVELLO, E\ and Co. 


ARI RANGEMENTS for the ORGAN 


GEORGE C. MARTIN. 


Price One S! 

Slow Movement (Q 
Min uet (12 Mi 
2. Andante (Pian 
Largo ‘aus india eau a 
So e hart ond «se eee 


hilling and Sixpence each. 


aoe mann. 








w 






Overture, Aci anc 
mblatter, } 
Pi 










5 (Op. 9 

zo (ou sth Syiaphony) 
ite} in D) c 
NovELLo, Ewer and Co, 






imblatter, No. 
aanze and Scher 

Air (Overture or Su 

London: 





NOVELLO’S COLLECTION OF 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE 


Responses to the Commandments 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE C. MARTIN, Mus. Doc. 
SUB-ORGANIST OF ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
Bound in cloth, gilt edges, price Five Shillings; or 
Forty-seven Numbers, Twopence each. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 
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THE CATHEDRAL PSALTER 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


Imperial 32mo, cloth 
. Ditto, with Proper Psalms, cloth 
3. Demy Svo, large type, with Proper 
Psalms, cloth 
Proper Psalms, separately. Paper 


cover, 32mo 


. Canticles, 32mo 
Ditto, 8vo_... 


The Psalter, with Chants, 
quarto, cloth 
12. The Canticles, with Chants... 


THE 


CATHEDRAL PSALTER CHANTS. 


8. Post quarto, paper cover 
g. Ditto, cloth 
10. Foolscap quarto, paper cover 


Foolscap quarto, cloth 
Sol-fa Edition. Paper cover 
. Ditto, cloth 


The Clergy can be supplicd with Copies, in quantities of not less than 25, on special terms. 


London: NOVELLO, EWER and CO., 1, Berners Street, W. 


Crown Octavo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 


JOHANN SE B ASTI. AN I BACH THE 


His Work AND INFLUENCI Ic MANY, 


PHILIPP SPITTA 
ed from the German by Ciara Beir and 
J. A. FULLER-MaiTLanp. 
THREE VOLUMES, £2 


London: NovEeLLo, has: nan< 


B ISHOP'S GLE LS, &C 


THE ORCHESTRAL PAR’ 
Reprinted from the Original Full Score: 


BLOW, GENTLE GALES, Quintet... 
CHOUGH AND CROW. Trio and Choru 
COME O'ER THE BROOK. Glee . 
FISHERMAN’S GOOD-NIGHT. Glee ... 
GOOD-NIGHT, GOOD REST. Glee 


HARK! 'TIS THE INDIAN DRUM. Round for four Voices 


NOW BY DAY'S RETIRING LAMP. Quintet 
NOW TRAMP O’ER MOSS AND FELL. Chorus 
O BY RIVERS. Serenade is 
SLEEP, GENTLE LADY. s.a.7T.5. 
Ditto A.T.T.B, 
STAY, PRY’THEE, STAY. Sestet 
TO SEE HIS FACE. Round ge 
WHAT HO! CLANSMAN. Chorus = a 
WHAT SHALL HE HAVE THAT KILLED THE DEE R. 
Glee, with Chorus ad lib. ... 
WHEN THE WIND BLOWS. Re pend § for dee Vieleos 
WHO IS SYLVIA? Glee... pi ove 
WINDS WHISTLE COLD. Glee... 


London: Nove.Lo, Ewer and Co. 


/ Li ‘ —* a 5 
LY. he ¥ ® . 
MUSIC OF THE BIBLE 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FROM ANCIENT TYPES, BY 
JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc. 


‘The very ex ccellent illustrations scattered throughout the boo! 
wales ly incr ts value; and we sincerely hope that Dr. S s 
labours may be rewar -ded as they deserve, for not only has he acc - 
lated a large mass of reliable information upon a subject of the deepest 
interest, but he has thrown additional light upon much of this evidence 
by giving us the result of his own practical experience.”—Musica! 


dines. 


: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
ae ORIGINAL 
Compositions for the Organ 
HENRY SMART. 


Choral, with Variations ... 

Two Trios ... 

Grand Solemn March 

Andante, No.1, in G major 

Andante, No. 2, in A major 

Andante, No. 3, in E minor : 

Six short and easy pieces, Nos. Tand 2 
” ” ” ; » 4 


Z 
° 


ANA 


SOY aonrpw nw 


Air with Variations and Finale P ucato fe 
Twelve Short and Easy Pieces in various sty les, No os. = to 4 
” ” ” » 5 8 
” ”» 9 ” 12 


HM DON NW HH ee HD ee 
Aaane 


Prelude de, ‘in A, and Postlu ide, in C 
Prelude, in E fle at; Introductory Voluntary, in B 3) 
Andante Grazioso aoe nee a is 
Postlude, in D “a ie ‘ee ove eco . 
Twelve Short Interludes ... 
March,inG ... mae ia 
Easy Preludes: No. , in BF; No. 2,in G 
Minuet, in C.. wee ae jive 
Festive March, inD ne ave 
Postlude, in £ flat . 
Nos. 14 to 22 from the Org anist's Quarterly Fourn al, 


London; Novetio, Ewer and Co. 
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VOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S ss ALBUMS 


BENNETT, SIR W. STERNDALE.—TWELVE SONG S. Op. 23 and 35 
(English and Gert nan Words) aa Svo, cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. ; paper cov a 
BENNETT, SIR bas . STE RND: \LE. —FOU R SACRED DUETS. For 
Soprano Voices Svo 
BENNETT, GEO. I. —TEN SONGS TO POE MS OF RO! BE RT B UR NS 
BERLIOZ, HECTOR.—SUMMER NIGHTS (Les Faaite VEte) Six 
Songs by Thcophile Gautier. English Version by Francis Hueffer .. Ce 8vo, paper 
DANNREUTHER, EDWARD.—SIX SONGS. By D. G. " Rossetti.. 
DANNREUTHER, EDWARD.—FIVE SONGS. By William Morris 
DANNREUTHER, EDWARD.—FIVE TWO-PART SONGS.. ‘ 
FRANZ.—FOURTEEN SONGS SET TO POEMS OF ROBERT BU RNS. 
PFRANZ.—ALBUMS OF GERMAN SONG. No. rz. Selected, and the 
Words translated into English, by Francis Hueffer .. ee ee ee ee -. 8vo 
HATTON, J. L—SONGS FOR SAILORS. Written by W. - >ennett. 
Illustrated 


HILL, LADY ARTHUR.—HOLIDAY SONGS. Written bv C. F. Alexander. 


Paper boards. Illustrated 
LISZT.—ALBUMS O P GERMAN SONG. No. 2. Selected, and the 
Words translated into English, by Francis Hueffer .. aa ea Svo 


MACKENZIE, A. C_—EIGHTEEN SONGS in One Volume. 


Ck th, gilt, 7s. 6d.; or in Three Books, each 

MENDELSSOHN.—SONGS. The cnls nplete Edition. With Portrait 
of Composer .. z ° ae -- Folio, cloth 
MENDELSSOHN. —SONGS The only Complete Edi German and 
English Words ee ee ee ee a +. -- Svo, Cloth, gilt, 6s.; paper cover 


MENDELSSOHN.—SONGS (for Deep Voice). German and a ish One : 
MENDELSSOHN .—THIRTEEN 


‘o. ck th, ¢ gilt, 5s.; paper cove 
O-PART SONGS The only Com- 
plete Edition + a ee a .- Folio, 2s. 6d. ; Svo, clott h, gilt, 25.3 paper cover 
MENDELS SSOH: N.—THIRTEEN TWO P. ART SONGS. German and 
English Word: ee oe , .. Svo, cloth, gilt, 4s.; paper cover 

MOORE.—IR iSH ME LO DIES S. Edited by M . W. Balfe. 
Polio, cloth, gilt, 218. ; Svo, cloth, gilt, 4s.; paper cover 
MOORE.—IRISH MELODIES. For Two Voices .. 2.) .. Lk Sy0 
NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES AND SONGS. my J. W. Elliott. 
With sixty-five Illustration Elegantly bound A -. Cloth, gilt 
OLD IRELAND.—A Collection of Ancie nt Irish Melodies. The Words 
written by the Author of “ Jo! in Halifax, Gentleman.” The Symphonies and Accompaniments 

by Berthold Tours. ; = we ve 

PINSUTI, CIRO. —SIX TWO-PAR’ ‘SONGS a a. ae, 
RAN DEGGER.—SACRED SONGS | “OR LITTLE SINGE] ‘S. Words by 
I’. R. Havergal. Illustrated 6 ms Cloth, ak 58.5 paper cover 
RUBINSTEIN.—EIGHTEEN TW ‘0- P. ART SONGS. Cloth, 4s. 6d.; paper cover 
RUBINSTEIN.—ALBUMS OF GERMAN SONG. No.3. Selected, and 
the Words translated into English, by Francis Huener me ia pee “ ata ‘vO 
SCHUBERT.—TWENTY SONGS. For Mezzo-soprano. The English 
Version by N. Macfarren .. es 2 a xe Pe “a --  8vo 
SCHUBERT.—TWENTY SO? NG S. For Saeieahe The lnelish Version 
by N. Macfarren .. he arg , ay aa ar «» Sve 
SCHUBERT.—TWEN TY SONGS. lor Soprano or Tenor Voices. The 
English Version by N. Macfarren. - “ =a as as as -- Svo 
SCHU MANN.—SONGS. Vol. i containing Op. 24s 25, 27, and 30. Idited 
by N. Macfarren .. ee ee ee ae Lolio, cloth, gilt 
SCHUMANN.—VOC. \L ALBUM. Contai ining Thirty of his most Cele- 
brated Songs. svo, cloth, gilt, 4s. 6d.; paper cover 
SMART, HENRY.—NINE SACRE Dd ‘DU E TS. Yor Sop. and Con...  8yvo 
THE SUNLIGHT OF SONG. A Collection of Sacred and Moral Songs, 
with Original Music by the most eminent Composers. With 46 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges 
VOLKSLIEDER ALBUM. Forty Songs, with the Original hiArngeh and an 


English Version by John Oxenford ae : xe Svo, cloth, gilt, 4s. 6d.; paper cover 
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VOICE-TRAINING EXERCISES 


BY 


EMIL BEHNKE 


AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


mn 


Price Eighteenpence. In Cloth Boards, Three Shillings. 


OPINIONS OF THI 


“IT am much obliged to you for sending me your 
Voice Exercises. 
doubtless will prove of great utility. 

“ Freperick A. G. OUSELEY.” 


They seem to me admirable, and 


“IT like the Vocal Exercises very much; they are 
scientific, systematic, and ingenious. 
CTOHN STAINER:’”’ 


ae 


t etal, 


“This is a novel work, both in plan and d and 
the combined labours of a well-known scientific lec- 
turcr on the voice and an excellent musician have 
brought the undertaking to a successful issue... 

These very complete and satisfactory training exer- 
cises are printed in six different books for the same 
soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
The work may 


number of voices, thus: 
contralto, tenor, baritone, and bass. 
be safely and cordially recommended 
students and even to practised singers, quite apart 
from any grounds of discussion concerning methods 


to vocal 


of teaching.” —Musical Standard. 

‘“‘The exercises are, with great skill, arranged so 
as to give a maximum of benefit with a minimum of 
fatigue. They are melodious and natural, and are 
consequently pleasant of performance. 
panying pianoforte part is helpful without being 
cither distracting or unduly prominent; and the work 
is throughout characterised by artistic forethought 
and good musicianship. Its popularity will doubt- 
less be extensive in accordance with its merits.”— 


The accom- 


“They are constructed so as to fit in with the vocal 
principles which Mr. Behnke teaches, while at the 
same time they are melodious and interesting.”— 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter. 

“This is a valuable series of vocal studies, based 
on the principles advocated in ‘The Mechanism of 
the Human Voice,’ by E. Behnke, and in the more 


ats 


PRESS, &c. 


elaborate work, by Messrs. Lennox Browne and Emil 
Behnke, entitled ‘Voice, Song, and Speech.’ . . 
The exercises are published for each of the several 
ranges of voice, and from thcir utility and cheap- 
ness they deserve to find a very large sale.”—IIlys- 
trated London New 


“ These exercises are the best of the kind we have 
seen, and clearly printed and neatly got up. We 
wish the authors every success in their endeavours 
to facilitate the cultivation of vocal art.’—Puli 


Opinion. 


“A personal experience in my own family enable 
me to speak in the highest terms of Mr. Behnke’s 
method, which is absolutely invaluable for increasing 
the power, resonance, and flexibility of the voice, 


to recommend the exercises as being thoroughly 
practical and most useful.’—C. D., Household Words. 


‘The combined simplicity and utility of the plan 
upon which these studics have been written will 
] 


commend them to the notice of professors and 
students alike ’—Sunday Times. 


“That the work is based upon sound philosophical 
principles is certain, and it may be said with con- 
fidence that no better exercises for the purposes of 
voice cultivation are to be met with.’—Birminghani 
Gaxette. 


“The exercises are emphatically practical; but 
they are enhanced in value by pretty and attractive 
melody, occasionally rising far above the character 
of mere training compositions.”—Salisbury Times. 


“The authors have conferred a great boon on the 
musical world and on the public generally by the 
publication of these exercises, which so happily 
combine science with simplicity and system with 
charm.” —Oldham Evening Chronicle. 
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